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{Boox I. Paystotoey or THE Minp. PartIV. Or Emortons.| 
CHAPTER IL. . 
OF IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NECESSARILY SOME MORAL 
FEELING. 


Section I.—Emotions distinctive of Vice and Virtue. 


WE now proceed to those emotions, in which some moral feeling is 
necessarily involved. 

‘The first of these are those emotions which constitute the feelings 
distinctwe of vice and virtue,—emotions that arise on the contemplation 
of certain actions, observed or conceived. 

It is not my intention, however, in this place, to enter on the discus- 
sion of the great questions connected with the doctrine of obligation, 
as either presupposed or involved in our consideration of such ac- 
tions. The moral affections which I consider at present, I consider 
rather physiologically than ethically, as parts of our mental constitution, 
not as involving the fulfilment or violation of duties. 

In.this point of view, even the boldest sceptic, who denies all the 
grounds of moral obligation, must still allow the existence of the feel- 
ings which we are considering, as states or affections of the mind, in- 
dicative of certain susceptibilities in the mind, of being so affected. 
Whether we have reason to approve and disapprove, or have no reason 
whatever, in the nature of their actions, to regard with a different 
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eye, those whom we now feel ourselves almost necessitated to love 
or abhor, still the fact of the general approbation and disapprobation, we 
must admit, even in reserving for ourselves the privilege of indifference. 
They are phenomena of the mind, to be ranked with the general 
mental phenomena, as much as our sensations or remembrances,— 
illusions to be classed with our other illusions,—or truths, to be classed 
with our most important truths. : 

This distinctive reference would be equally necessary, though our 
emotions of this kind did not arise immediately from our contemplation 
of actions, in the very moment in which we contemplate them simply 
as actions; but, from processes of reasoning and regard to general 
rules of propriety, formed gradually by attention to the circumstances 
in which man is placed, and all the good which, in such circumstances, 
he is capable of feeling, or occasioning to others. The vivid distinct- 
ive regard, at whatever stage it began, would not the less be an affec- 
tion of the mind, referable to certain laws, that guide its susceptibilities 
of emotion ; but the truth is, that the moral feeling arises without any 
consideration, except that of the action itself and its circumstances. 
The general rules of propriety may, indeed, seem to confirm our suf- 
frage, but the suffrage itself is given before their sanction. ‘The rules — 
themselves are ultimately founded, as Dr. Smith very justly remarks, 
on these particular emotions. ‘‘ We do not originally, approve or con- 
demn particular actions,” to use his words, “ because, upon examina- 
tion, they appear to be agreeable, or inconsistent with a certain general 
rule. The general rule, on the contrary, is formed, by finding, from 
experience, that all actions, of a certain kind, or circumstanced in a 
certain manner, are approved or disapproved of. ‘l’o the man, who 
.. first saw an inhuman murder, committed from avarice, envy, or unjust 
resentment ; and upon one, too, who loved and trusted the murder- 
er,—who beheld the last agonies of the dying person,—who heard him, 
with his expiring breath, complain more of the perfidy and ingratitude 
of his false friend, than of the violence which had been done to him,— 
there could be no occasion, in order to conceive how horrible such an 
action was, that he should reflect that one of the most sacred rules of 
conduct, was what prohibited the taking away the life of an innocent 
person, that this was a plain violation of that rule, and consequently a 
very blameable action. His detestation of this crime, it is evident, 
would arise mstantaneously, and antecedent to his having formed to 
himself any such general rule. The general rule, on the contrary, 
which he might afterwards form, would be founded upon the detesta- 
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tion which he felt, necessarily arising in his own breast, at the thought 
of this, and every other particular action of the same kind.” * 

Of the universality of these moral emotions, which attend our mere 
perception of certain actions, or our reasonings on the beneficial or in- 
jurious tendency of actions, what more convincing proof can be im- 
agined, than the very permanence of these feclings, in the breasts of 
those, whose course of life they are every moment reproaching,—who, 
even when they are false to virtue, are not false to their love of virtue, 
and whose secret heart, if it could be laid open to those whom they 
are endeavouring to seduce, and who can listen only to the voice of 
the lips, would proclaim to them the charms of that innocence which 
the lips are affecting to deride, and the slavery of that licentiousness 
which the lips are proclaiming to be the glorious privilege of the free. 

When we reflect, how many temptations there are to the multitudes 
who live together in social society,—temptations, that, wherever they 
look around them, would lead them, if they had not been rendered 
capable of moral affections, as much as of their sentient enjoyments and 
passions, to seek the attainment of th e objects within their view, and 
almost within their reach, and to seek it as readily by force, or by 
: - falsehood, as by that patient industry, which could not fail to seem to 
them: more tedious, and therefore less worthy of their prudent choice ; 
W hen we think of al the temptations of all these objects, and the ei 
“ties of attaining them by violence or deceit, and yet observe the security 
with which man, in society, spreads out his enjoyments, as it were, to 
the view of others, and delights in the number of the gazers and enviers, 
that are attracted by them, it is truly as beautiful, as it is astonishing, 
to think of the simple means, on which so much security depends. 
The laws which men have found it expedient, for their common inter- 
est, to make, and to enforce, are, indeed, the obvious pieces of ma- 
chinery, by which this great result is brought about. But how much of 
its motion depends on springs, that are scarcely regarded by those, who 
look only to the exterior wheels, as they perform their rotation in beauti- 
ful regularity! The grosser measures of fraud or force may be pre- 
vented by enactments, that attach to those measures of fraud or force, 
a punishment, the risk of which would render the attempt too perilous 
to obtain for it the approbation even of selfish prudence. But what innu- 
merable actions are there, over which the laws, that cannot extend to 
the secret thoughts of man, or to half the possibilities of human action, 
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must have as little control, as it is in our power physically to exercise 
over the unseen and unsuspected elements of future storms, which, long 
before the whirlwind has begun, are preparing that desolation, which 
it is afterwards to produce. The force of open violence, the laws 
may check,—but they cannot check the still more powerful force of se- 
duction,—the frauds of mere persuasion, which are never to be known 
to be frauds, but by the conscience of the deceiver, and which may be 
said to steal the very assent of the unsuspecting mind, as they after- 
wards steal the wealth, or the worldly honours, or voluptuous enjoy- 
ments, for which that assent was necessary. It is in these circumstan- 
ces, that He, who formed and protects us, has provided a check for 
that injustice, which is beyond the restraining power of man, and has 
produced what the whole united strength of nations could not produce, 
—by a few simple feelings,—a check and control as mighty, as it Is 
silent and invisible,—which he has placed within the mind of the very 
criminal ‘himself, where it would most be needed,—or rather in the 
mind of him, who, but for these feelings, would have been a criminal, 
and who, with them, is virtuous and happy. The voice within, which 
approves or disapproves,—long before action, and before even the 
very wish, that would lead to action, can be said to be fully formed, 
—has in it a restraining force, more powerful than a thousand gibbets, 
and it is accompanied with the certainty, that, in every breast around, 
there is a similar voice, that would join its dreadful award to that which 
would be for ever felt within. ‘The feelings of moral approbation and 
disapprobation are thus at once the security of virtue and its avengers, 
—its security in the happiness that is felt, and the happmess that is 
promised to every future year and hour of virtuous remembrance,— 
its avengers in that long period of earthly punishment, when its guilty 
injurer is to read in every eye that gazes on him, the reproach which 
is to be for ever sounding on his heart. 

I have already said, however, that it is merely as a part of our mental 
constitution that I at present speak of our distinctive feelings of the 
moral differences of actions ;—as states or affections, or phenomena of 
the mind, and nothing more. The further illustration of them, in their 
most important light, as principles of conduct, I reserve for our future 
discussions of the nature and obligation of virtue. 
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Section Il.—Emotions of Love and Hate. 


The moral emotions, to which I next proceed, are those of love and 
fate,—words, which, as general terms, comprehend a great variety of 
affections, that have different names, according to their own intensity, 
and the notion which they involve of the qualities on which the love is 
founded, as when we speak of love or affection simply, or of regard, 
esteem, respect, veneration, and which have different names also, 
according to the objects to which they are directed, as love, friendship, 
patriotism, devotion,—to which, or, at least, to far the greater part of 
which there are corresponding terms of the varieties of the opposite 
emotion of hatred, which I need not waste time with attempting to 
enumerate. Indeed, if we were to compare the two vocabularies of 
love and hate, 1 fear that we should find rather a mortifying proof of 
our disposition to discover imperfections more rapidly than the better 
qualities, since we are still richer in terms of contempt and dislike, than 
in terms of admiration and reverence. 

The analysis of love, as a complex feeling, presents to us always, 
at least two elements,—a vivid delight in the contemplation of the ob- 
ject, and a desire of good to that object. To love, then, it is essential 
that there should be some quality in the object which is capable of 
giving pleasure, since love, which is the consequence of this, is itself 
a pleasurable emotion. ‘There is a feeling of beauty, external, moral, 
or intellectual, which affords the primary delight of loving, and contin- 
ues to mingle with the kind desire which it has produced. In this 
sense, indeed, but in this sense only, the most disinterested love is 
selfish, though it is a sense in which selfishness may be said to be as“ 
little sordid as the most generous sacrifices which virtue can make. It 
loves, not because delight is to be felt in loving, but because it has been 
impressed with qualities which nature has rendered it impossible to view 
without delight. It must, therefore, have felt that delight which arises 
from the contemplation of objects worthy of being loved; yet the 
delight thus felt has not been valued for itself, but as indicative, like 
some sweet voice of nature, of those qualities to which affection may 
be safely given. ‘Though we cannot, then, when there is no interfering 
passion, think of the virtues of others without pleasure, and must, 
therefore, in loving virtue, love what is by its own nature pleasing, the 
love of the virtue which cannot exist without the pleasure, is surely an 
affection very different from the love of the mere pleasure existing, if it 
had been possible for it to exist, without the virtue,—a pleasure, that 
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accompanies the virtue, only as the soft or brilliant colouring of nature 
flows from the great orb above,—a gentle radiance, that is delightful to 
our eyes, indeed, and to our heart, but which leads our eye upward to 
the splendid source from which it flows, and our heart, still higher, to 
that Being by whom the sun was made. 

The distinction of the love of that which is pleasing, but which is 
loved only for those intrinsic qualities which the pleasure accompanies, 
and of the love of mere pleasure, without any regard to the qualities 
which excite it, is surely a very obvious one ; and it is not more obvious, 


as thus defined, than in the heart of the virtuous,—in the generous friend- 


ships which he feels, and the generous sacrifices to which he readily 
submits. If, as is sometimes strangely contended, the love that ani- 
mates such a heart be selfishness, it must be allowed, at least, that it is 
a selfishness, which, for the sake of others, can often prefer penury to 
wealth,—which can hang, for many sleepless nights, unwearied and 
unconscious of any personal fear, over the bed of contagion,—which 
can enter the dungeon, a voluntary prisoner, without the power even 
of giving any other comfort than that of the mere presence of an object 
beloved,—or fling itself before the dagger which would pierce another 
breast, and rejoice in receiving the stroke. It is the selfishness which © 
thinks not of itself—the selfishness of all that is generous and heroic in 
man,—I would almost say, the selfishness which is most divine in 
God. 

The word selfishness, or, at least, self-love, has various meanings, 
some of which imply nothing that is reprehensible, while, in other 
senses, it is highly so. It may mean either the satisfaction which we 
feel in our own enjoyment, which, when there is no duty violated, is 
far from being, even in the slightest degree, unworthy of the purest 
mind ; or it means that exclusive regard to our own pleasures, at the 
expense of the happiness of others, which is as degrading to the indi- 
vidual, as it is pernicious to society. All men, it may, indeed, be 
allowed, are selfish, in the first of these meanings of the term, but this 
is only one meaning of a word, which has also a very different sense. 
The difference, however, is afterwards forgotten by us, because the 
same term is used; and we ascribe to self-love, in the one sense, what 
is true of it only in the other. 

The moral affections, which lead to the infliction of evil, are occa- 
sionally as necessary, as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, it 
must be loathed by us, or we may learn to imitate it. If an individ- 
ual have injured another individual, there must be indignation, to feel 
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the wrong which has been done, and a zeal to avenge it. The ma- 
levolent affections, then, are evidently a part of virtue, as long as vice 
exists; but they are necessary only for the occasional purposes of 
nature, not for her general and permanent interest, in our welfare. If 
all men were uniformly benevolent, the earth, indeed, might exhibit 
an appearance, on the contemplation of which it would be delightful 
to dwell. But a world of beings, universally and permanently hating 
and hated, is a world that fortunately could not exist long ; and that, 
- while it existed, could be only a place of torture, in which crimes were 
every moment punished, and every moment renewed,—or rather, m 
which crimes, and the mental punishment of crimes, were mingled in 
one dreadful confusion. 

In such circumstances, what is it which we may conceive to be the 
plan of the Divine Goodness? It is that very plan, which we see at 
present executed, in our moral constitution. We are made capable of 


a malevolence, that may be said to be virtuous, when it operates for 


the terror of injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in darkness, 
through the world, but in open light, perpetrating its iniquities without 
shame or remorse, and perpetrating them with impunity. But, that 
even this virtuous malevolence may not outlast the necessity for it, it is 
made painful for us to be malevolent, even in this best sense. We 
require to warm our mind with the repeated image of every thing 
which has been suffered by the good; or of every thing which the 
good would suffer, in consequence of the inpunity of the wicked, be- 
fore we can bring ourselves to feel delight in the punishment, even of 
the most wicked, at least when the insolence of power and impunity 
is gone, and the offender is trembling at the feet of those whom he had 
injured. There are gentle feelings of mercy, that continually rise 
upon the heart in such a case, feelings that check even the pure and 
_ sacred resentment of indignation itself, and make rigid justice an effort, 
and, perhaps, one of the most painful efforts of virtue. 

The annexation of pain to the emotions, that would lead to the 
infliction of pain, is a very striking proof, that he who formed man, 
did not intend him for purposes of malignity,—as the delight, attached 
to all our benevolent emotions, may be considered as a positive proof, 
that it was for purposes of benevolence that man was formed— 
purposes which make every generous exertion more delightful to the 
active mind itself, than to the individual whose happiness it might 
have seemed exclusively to promote. By this double influence of 
every tender affection, as it flows from breast to breast, there is, even 
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in the simplest offices of regard, a continual multiplication of pleasure, 
when the sole result is joy; and, even when the social kindnesses of 
life do lead to sorrow, they lead to a sorrow, which is so tempered 
with a gentle delight, that the whole mingled emotion has a tenderness, 
which the heart would be unwilling to relinquish, if it were absolute 
indifference that was to be given in exchange. 

Such, then, are the comparative influences on our happiness and 
misery, of the emotions of love and hatred; and it cannot, after such 
a comparison, seem wonderful, that we should cling to the one of these 
orders of emotions almost with the avidity with which we cling to life, 
It is affection, in some of its forms, which, if I may use so bold a phrase, 
animates even life itself, that, without it, scarcely could be worthy of 
the name. He who is without affection, may exist, mdeed, in a 
populous city, with crowds around him, wherever he may chance to 
turn; but, even there, he lives ina desert, or he lives only among 
‘statues, that move and speak, but are incapable of saying any thing to 
his heart. How pathetically, and almost how sublimely, does one of 
the female saints of the Romish church express the importance of 
affection to happiness, when, in speaking of the great enemy of man- 
kind, whose situation might seem to present so many other conceptions 
of misery, she singles out this one circumstance, and she says,—‘ How 
sad is the state of that bemg condemned to love nothing!” — “ If we 
had been destined to live abandoned to ourselves, on Mount Cauca- 
sus, or in the deserts of Africa,” says Barthélémi, “ perhaps nature 
would have denied us a feeling heart,—but, if she had given us one, 
rather than love nothing, that heart would have tamed tigers, and 
animated rocks.” * This, indeed, I may remark, strong as the ex- 
pression of Barthélémi may seem, is no more than what man truly 
does. So susceptible is he of kind affection, that he does animate 
with his regard, the very rocks, if only they are rocks that have been 
long familiar to him. ‘The single survivor of a shipwreck, who has 
spent many dreary years on some island, of which he has been the 
only human inhabitant, will, in the rapture of deliverance, when he 
ascends the vessel that is to restore him to society and his country, feel, 
perhaps, no grief mingling with a joy so overwhelming. But, when 
the overwhelming emotion has in part subsided,—and when he sees 
the island dimly fading from his view, there will be a feeling of grief, 
that will overcome, for the moment, even the tumultuous joy. The - 
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thought that he is never to see again that cave which was so long his 
home, and that shore which he has so often trod, will rise so sadly to 
his mind, that it will be to him, before reflection, almost like a moment- 
ary wish that he were again in that very. loneliness, from which to be 
freed, seemed to him before like resurrection from the tomb. He has 
not tamed tigers, indeed, but he will find, in his waking remembrances, 
and in his dreams, that he has animated rocks,—that his heart has not 
been idle, even when it had no kindred object to occupy it,—and that 
his cave has not been a mere place of shelter, but a friend. 

After these remarks, on the emotions of love and hatred in general, 
it will not be necessary to prosecute the investigation of them, with any 
minuteness, at least, through all their varieties. The emotions, indeed, 
though classed together, under the general name of love, are of many 
varieties ; but the difference is a difference of feeling too simple to 
be made the subject of descriptive definition. I have already, in my 
general analysis of the emotion, stated its two great elements,—a vivid 
pleasure in the contemplation of the object of regard, and a desire of 
the happiness of that object; and in the contemplation of various ob- 
jects, the pleasure may be as different in quality as the corresponding 
desire is different in degree. The love which we feel for a near re- 
lation, may not then, in our maturer years, be exactly the same emo- 
tion as that which we feel for a friend ; the love which we feel for one 
relation or friend, of one character, not exactly the same as the. love 
which we feel for another relation, perhaps, of the same degree of 
propinquity, or for another friend of a different character ; yet if we 
were to attempt to state these differences, in words, we might make them 

a little more obscure, but we could not make them more intelligible. 

It is not my intention to give any description of the varieties of 
emotion, comprehended under the general terms of love and hate,— 
or, to speak more accurately, it is not in my power. A few very brief 
remarks on the general guardianship of affection, under which man is 
placed, and on the happiness of which it is productive, are all which I 
shall attempt to offer. 

The helplessness of man at birth, and for the first years of life, is 
what must have powerfully impressed every one,—however unapt to 
moralize on the contrasts of the present, and the past, and the future,— 
those contrasts, which nature is incessantly exhibiting, not more strikingly, 
in what we term the accidents of individual fortunes, or the dreadful 
revolutions of nations, which occur only at distant intervals, than in the 
phenomena, which form the regular display of her power, in every gene- 
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ration of mankind, and every individual of every generation. That glo- 
rious animal, who is to rule all other animals,—to invade their deepest 
recesses,—to drive the most ferocious from their dens, and to make the 
strength of the strongest only an instrument of more complete subjec- 
tion,—what is he at his birth P—A creature that seems incapable of any 
thing but of tears and cries,—as Pliny so forcibly pictures him in a few 
words, ** Flens animal ceteris imperaturum.” * If we were to consid- 
er him as abandoned to himself, we might, indeed, say, to use a still 
stronger phrase of Cicero, that man is born not of a mother, but of a 
stepmother. ‘ Hominem, non ut a matri, sed a noverca natum, cor- 
pore rudo, fragili, et infirmo, animo autem anxio ad molestias, in quo 
tamen inesset’obrutus quidam divinus ignis.” Is the divine spark, 
which seems scarcely to gleam through that feeble frame, to be 
quenched in it forever? It is feebleness, indeed, which we behold :— 
but the Creator of that which seems so feeble, was the Omnipotent. 
That Power, which is omnipotent to bless, has thrown no helpless 
outcast on the world. Before it brought him into existence, it pro- 
vided what was to be strength, and more than strength, to the weakness 
which was to be entrusted to the ready protection. ‘There are beings 
who love: him, before their eyes have seen what they love,—who ex- 
pect, with all the affection of long intimacy, or rather with an affection 
to which that of the most cordial friendship is indifference and coldness, 
that unsuspecting object of their regard, who is to receive their cares, 
without knowing of whom they are the cares; but who is to reward 
every labour and anxiety, by the mere smile, that almost unconsciously 
answers their smile, or the unintentional caress, to which their love is to 
affix so tender a meaning. How beautiful is the arrangement, which 
has thus adapted to each other, the feebleness of the weak, and the 
fondness of the strong, in which the happiness of those who require 
protection, and of those who are able to give protection, is equally 
secured ; and man, deriving from his early wants the social affections, 
which afterwards bind him to his race, is made the most powerful 
of earthly beings, by that very imbecility, which jespegias to mark him 
as born only to suffer and to perish ! ; 

The suddenness of the change, which at this interesting period, 
takes place, in many instances, in the whole character and mode of 
conduct of the mother, is as remarkable, as the force of the fondness 
itself. The affection, which the child requires, is not an affection of a 
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passive sort; it is one which must watch, and endure fatigues, and the 
privation of many accustomed pleasures. But nature, who, in adapta- 
tion to the wants of the new animated being, has provided for it the 
food best suited for its little frame, by a change in the very bodily 
functions of the mother, has provided equally for that corresponding 
change, which is necessary in the maternal mind. 

Such is that species of love, which constitutes parental affection, — 
an affection, however, that is not to fade, with the wants to which it 
was so necessary, but is to extend its regard, with delightful reciproci- 
ties of kindness, over the whole life of its object,—or rather is. not to 
terminate with this mortal life, but only to begin then a new series of 
wishes, that extend themselves through immortality. Affection is not 
a task that finishes, when the work which it was to accomplish is done. 
The dead body of their child, over which the parents bend in anguish, 
is not to them a release from cares imposed on them. It awakes in 
them, love not less, but more vivid. It speaks to them of him who still 
exists in their remembrance, and their hope of future meeting, as he 
existed before, to all the happiness of mutual presence. On their own 
bed of death, if he is the survivor, they have still some anxieties, even 
of this earth, for him. They look with devout confidence to that God, 
who is the happiness of those who are admitted, after the toils of life, 
to his divine presence 5 but they look to him also, as the happiness of 
those, whose earthly career is not yet accomplished,—the averter of 
perils, to which they can no longer be exposed,—the source of conso- 
lation in griefs, which they can no longer feel. The heaven of which 
they think, is not the heaven that as at the moment at which they ascend 
to it, but the heaven a is to - when at least one other inhabitant 
is added to it. 3 | 

‘These are the delightful emotions of parental regard, which far more 
than repay every parental anxiety. But does the child enjoy their 
protecting influence, without any return of love? His little heart,— 
the heart of him, who is perhaps afterwards to have the same parental 
feelings,—is not so cold and insensible. His love, indeed, has not 
the intensity of interest,—far less the reasoning foresight,—which dis- 
tinguishes the zealous fondness of that unwearied guardianship, on 
which he depends. But it is a reflection from the same blessed sun- 
shine to his own delighted bosom. It is this, which, in childhood, 
makes even obedience,—the most powerful, perhaps, of all things, 
when the reason of the command is not known,—almost as delightful, 
as the freedom which is restrained; and which in maturer life con- 
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tinues a reverence, which the proud mind of man refuses to every 
other created being. It is to the feeling of this sacred and paramount 
regard, that we are to trace the peculiar horror attached in every nation 
to parricide. Murder, indeed, in every form, is horrible to our con- 
ception; but the murder of a parent is a crime, of which we mark the 
occurrence with the same astonishment with which we mark and record 
some fearful prodigy of nature. : 

The fraternal affection is, in truth, in its origin, only another form 
of that general susceptibility of friendship, with which nature has en- 
dowed us. We cannot live long with any one, in the constant inter- 
change of social offices, without forming an attachment, which is 
altogether independent of the expectation of the benefits, that may 
arise from a continuance of the intercourse ;—and what we feel for 
every other playmate, with whom we meet only occasionally, must 
surely be felt, still more, for those who have partaken almost of every 
pleasure which we have enjoyed since we entered into life, and who, 
in all the little adventures, of years that have relatively as many, or 
even more important incidents, than the years which are occupied only 
with a few great projects, have been the companions of our toils, and 
perils, and successes. In the case of fraternal friendship, too, there 
is the strong additional circumstance, that, in loving a brother, we love 
one who is dear to those, to whom our liveliest affections have been 
already given. We cannot love a friend, without taking some interest 
in whatever may befall the friends of our friend ; and we cannot love 
our parents, therefore, without feeling some additional sympathy with 
those, whose happiness we know would be happiness to them, and 
whose distresses, misery. 

Such is man,—the parent, the child, the brother, the Cidransentes 
member of the great community of all who live. There i is eit another 
may be considered ; and that which has, in common janibnsees aleve 
absorbed the name,—the affection which the sexes bear to each other 
—an affection, on which, in its mere physical relation to the preserva- 
tion of the species, all our other emotions may be said indirectly to 
depend, and of which the moral relations, that alone are to be consid- 
ered by us, are as powerful, in their influence on the conduct, as they 
are general in their empire, and not more productive of hope or misery, 
than they are of virtue or of vice. ar 

In considering the influences of this relation on human ‘happiness, 
we are not to have regard merely to those emotions which aré excited 
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in the individuals who feel that exclusive delight in each other’s society, 
and that reciprocal admiration and confidence, the charm of which 
constitutes the moral part of what is called love. These feelings, 
indeed, are truly valuable in themselves, as a part of the happiness of 
the world, and would still be most valuable, even though no other 
beneficial influence were to flow from them. But, precious as they 
are in this respect, we are not to regard them as extending only 
to the imdividuals themselves, and beginning and ceasing with their 
enjoyments. The chief value of this relation is diffused over all 
mankind. It isto be traced in that character of refinement which 
it has given to society, and with which love extends its delightful and 
humanizing influence, even to those who may pass through life with- 
out feeling its more direct and immediate charms. It is, in this respect, 
like that sunshine, which even the blind enjoy, in the warmth which 
it produces, though they are incapable of distinguishing the light from 
which it flows. 

The system of gentler manners, once produced in this way, may 
diffuse the influence in a great degree, without a renewal of the cause 
which gave rise to it; and yet, even at present, when men live long 
together, without much intercourse with the gentler sex, we are soon 
able to discover some proof of the absence of that influence, which is 
not necessary only for raismg man from savage life, but for saving him 
from relapsing into it. | 

That the female character, however, may have its just influence, it 
is necessary that the female character should be respected. When 
woman is valued, only as subservient to the animal pleasures of man, 
-or to the multiplication of his race, there may be as much fondness as 
is mvolved in sensual profligacy, there might be a dreadful mixture of 
momentary tenderness with habitual tyranny and servility; but this is 
not love, and therefore not the moral influence of love—not that equal 
and reciprocal communication of sentiments and wishes, 


“ When thought meets thought, ere from the lips it start, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.” 


In the whole progress of life, in its permanent connexions, and even 
in the casual intercourse of society, so much of conduct must have 
relation to the other sex, and be regulated, in a great measure, by 
the views which we have been led to form with respect to them, that 
there is scarcely a subject on which just views seem to me of so much 
importance to a young and ingenuous mind. Jn such a mind, a respect 
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for the excellencies of woman, is, in its practical consequences, almost 
another form of respect for virtue itself. 

In estimating the character of the other sex, we are too apt to meas- 
ure ourselves with them, only in those respects, in which we arrogate 
an indisputable superiority, and to forget the circumstances, from which 
chiefly that superiority is derived, if even there be as great a superior- 
ity as we suppose, in the respects in which we may, perhaps falsely, 
lay claim to it. We think, in such an estimate, not so much of the 
peculiar merits which they possess, as of peculiar merits which we 
flatter ourselves with the belief of possessing. We forget those tender 
virtues, which are so lovely in themselves, and to which we owe half 
the virtue of which we boast. We forget the compassion, which is so 
ready to soothe our sorrows, and without which, perhaps, to awaken and 
direct our pity to others, we should scarcely have known that the relief 
of misery was one of our duties, or rather one of the noblest privileges 
of our nature. We forget the patience, which bears so well every grief, 
but those which ourselves occasion, and which feels these deepest sor- 
rows with intenser suffering, only from that value, above all other pos- 
sessions, which is attached to our regard. We forget those intellectual 
graces, which are the chief embellishment of our life, and which, shedding 
over it at once a gaiety and a tenderness, which nothing else could 
diffuse, soften down the asperities of our harsher intellect. But, for- 
getting all these excellencies which are the excellencies of others, we 
are far from forgetting the scholastic acquisitions of languages or science, 
which seem to us doubly important, because they are our own—acqui- 
sitions that, in some distinguished instances, indeed, may confer glory 
on the nature that is capable of them, but that, in many cases, leave 

‘no other effect on the mind, than a pride of sew, which the inadequacy 
~ of these supposed means of paramount distinction, should rather have 
converted into respect for those, who, almost without study, or at least 
with far humbler opportunities, have learned from their own hearts 
what is virtuous, and from their own genius, whatever is most important 
to be known. 

Even with respect to those studies which we have reserved almost 
as an exclusive privilege of our sex, we should remember, that the 
privation, on the part of woman, is a sacrifice that is made to a system 
of general manners, which, whether truly essential or not,. we have at 
least chosen to regard as essential to our happiness. We impose on 
them duties, that are, perhaps, incompatible with severe study—we 
require of them the highest excellence in many elegant arts,—to excel 
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in which, if we too were to attempt it, would be the labour of half our 
life—we require of them even the charm of a sort of delicate ignor- 
ance, as if ignorance itself were a grace ;—and then, with most in- 
consistent severity, we affect to regard them with contempt, because 
they have fulfilled the very duties imposed on them, and have charmed 
us with all the excellencies, and perhaps, too, with some of the defects, 
which we required. If they err, m being as ignorant of the choral 
prosody of the Greeks, and of the fluxionary calculus of the moderns, 
as the greater number even of the well-educated of our own sex,—let 
us at least allow them the privilege of speaking of anapests and infin- 
tesumals, without forfeiting our regard,—before we smile at ignorance, 
which ourselves have produced, and which, if we could remove with 
a wish, there are few, perhaps, even of those who affect to despise it, 
who would not tremble at the comparative light in which they would 
themselves have to appear. 


Section II].—Emotions of Sympathy. 


The emotions, which we are next to consider, are those, by which, 
instantly, as if by a sort of contagion, we become partakers of the vivid 
feelings of others, whether pleasing or painful. They are general 
affections of sympathy,—a term, which expresses this participation of * 
both species of feelings, though, in common language, it is usually 
applied more particularly to the interest which we take in sorrow. 
By some philosophers, indeed, we have been said to be incapable of 
this participation, except of feelings of that sadder kind ;—though the 
denial of this sympathy with happiness,—a denial so unfavourable and 
so false to the social nature of man,—is surely the result only of nar- 
row views, and imperfect analysis. Nor is it difficult to discover the 
circumstances which may have tended to mislead them. ‘The state of 
happiness is a state, which we are so desirous of feeling, and so readily 
affect to feel, even when we truly feel it not, that our participation of 
it becomes less remarkable, being expressed merely in the same way, 
as the common courtesies of society require us to express ourselves, 
even when we are feeling no peculiar satisfaction. If the face must, 
at any rate, be dressed in smiles at meeting, and retain a certain num- 
ber of these smiles, with an occasional smile more or less, acccording 
to the turn of the conversation, during the whole of a long interview, 
the real complacency which is felt in the pleasures of others, is not 
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marked, because the aw of complacency had been assumed before. 
All this is so well understood, in that state of strange simulation and 
dissimulation, which constitutes artificial politeness, that a smile. of 
welcome is as little considered to bea certain evidence of gratification ' 
at heart, as the common forms of humility, which close a letter of 
business, are understood to signify truly, that the writeris the very 
humble and most obedient. servant of him to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. Joy, then,—that is to say, the appearance of joy,—may be 
regarded as the common dress of society, and real complacency is 
thus as little remarkable, as a well-fashioned coat in a drawing-room. 
Let us conceive a single ragged coat to appear in the brilliant circle, 
and all eyes will be instantly fixed on it. Even Beauty itself, tll the 
buzz of astonishment is over, will, for the moment, scarcely attract a 
single gaze, or Wit a single listener. Such, with respect to the gene- 
ral dress of the social mind, is grief. It is something, for the very 
appearance of which we are not prepared. A face of smiles is what 
we meet constantly ; a face of sorrow, the fixed and serious look, the 
low or faltering tone, the very silence, the tear,—are foreign, as it 
were, to the outward scene of things in which we exist. We see evi- 
dence, in this case, that something has happened, to change the gene- 
ral aspect; while the look and the voice of gaiety, as they are the 
look and the voice of every hour, indicate to us only the presence of 
the individual, and not any peculiar affection of his mind. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the appearance of grief, as the more unusual 
of the two, should absorb to itself, in common language, a name, which 
may originally have been significant alike of the participation of grief 
and joy. It must be remembered, too, that joy, though delighting in 
sympathy, does not stand in need of this sympathy, so much as sorrow. 
In diffusing cheerfulness, we seem rather to give to others, than to 
receive ; while, in the sympathy of grief, which we excite, we feel 
every look and tone of kindred sorrow, as so much given to us. It is 
as if we were lightened of a part of our burthen; and we cannot feel 
the relief, without feeling gratitude to the compassionate heart, that has 
lessened our affliction by dividing it with us. It is not merely, there- 
fore, because the appearance of grief is more unusual, that we have 
affixed to this appearance a peculiar language, or at least apply to it 
more readily the terms, that are significant also of other appearances, 
—but in some degree, also, because the sympathy of those who sorrow 
with us, is of far more value than the sympathy of those who merely 
share our rejoicing, and therefore dwells more readily and lastingly in 
our remembrance. 
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It isnot more true, however, that we weep with those who weep, 
than that we rejoice with those who rejoice. ‘There is a charm in 
general gladness, that steals upon us without our ‘perceiving it; and, if 


~~ we have no cause of sorrow, it is sufficient for our momentary happi- 


‘ness, that we be in the company of the happy. Who is there, of such 
fixed melancholy, as not to have felt, innumerable times, this delight, 
that arises without any cause but the delight which has preceded it ; 
when we are happy for hours, and on looking back on these hours of 
happiness, can discover nothing, but our own happiness, and the hap- 
piness of others, which have been reflected back, and again, from each 
to each. So strong is this sympathetic tendency, that we not merely 
share the gaiety of the gay, but rejoice also with inanimate things, to 
which we have given a cheerfulness, that does not and cannot belong 
to them. ‘There are, in the changeful aspects of nature, so many 
analogies to the emotions of living beings, that in animating poetically, 
what exhibits to us these analogies, we scarcely feel, till we reflect, 
that we are using metaphors; and that the clear and sunny sky, for 
example, is as little cheerful, as that atmosphere of fogs and darkness, 
through which the sun shines only enough to show us how thick the 
gloom must be, which has resisted all the penetrating splendours of his 
beams. When nature is thus once animated by us, it is not wonderful, 
if we sympathize with the living, that we should, for the moment, 
sympathize with it too, as with some living thing. 

We sympathize even with the imaginary cheerfulness, which our- 
selves create in things, that are as incapable of cheerfulness, as of sor- 
row; and still more do we sympathize with living gladness, when it 
does not arise from a cause so disproportioned to the violence of the 
emotion, as to force us to pause and measure the absurdity. We 
seem to sympathize less with the pleasures of others, than we truly 
do; because the real sympathy is lost in that constant air of cheer- 
fulness, which it is a part of good manners to assume. If the laws 
of politeness required of us to assume, in society, an appearance of 
sadness, as they now require from us an appearance of some slight 
degree of gaiety, or, at least, of a disposition to be gay, it is probable 
that we should then remark any sympathy with gladness, as we now 
remark particularly any sympathy with sorrow; and we should cer- 
tainly, then, use the general name, to express the former of these, as 
the more extraordinary,—in the same way as we now use it particu- 
larly to express the feelings of commiseration. 

VOU I. 3 Pr ae 
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Whatever may be the comparative tendencies of our nature, howev- 
er, to the participation of the gay and sad emotions of those around 
us, there can be no doubt as to the double tendency. We rejoice with 
those who rejoice, merely because they are rejoicing s;—and, without 
any misfortune of our own, we feel a sadness, at the very aspect of 
affliction in those around us, and shrink and shudder on the application 
to them of any cause of pain, which we know cannot reach ourselves. 

Many of the phenomena of sympathy, I have little doubt, are refera- 
ble to the same laws, to which we have traced the common phenome- 
na of suggestion or association. It may be considered as a necessary 
consequence of these very laws, that the sight of any of the common 
symbols of internal feeling, should recall to us the feeling itself, in the 
same way as a portrait, or rather, as the alphabetic name of our friend, 
recalls to us the conception of our friend himself. Some faint and 
shadowy sadness we undoubtedly should feel, therefore, when the ex- 
ternal signs of sadness were before us,—some greater cheerfulness on 
the appearance of cheerfulness in others,—even though we had no 
peculiar: susceptibility of sympathizing emotions, distinct from the 
mere general tendencies of suggestion. ‘To these general tendencies, 
I am inclined particularly to refer the external involuntary signs of our 
sympathy,—the shrinking of our own limbs, for example, when we see 
the knife in any surgical operation, about to be applied to the limb of 
another,—the contortions of body with which the mob regard the feats. 
of a rope-dancer, when they throw themselves into the postures that | 
would he necessary for counteracting their own tendency to fall, if they 
were in the situation observed by them. Whatever state of mind, mn the 
direction of our muscular movements, may be necessary for producing 
these instant postures, is associated with the feeling of peril, which the 
mind would have in the situation observed ; and this feeling is suggested 
by the attitude in others, that may be considered as an external sign of 
the feeling. ‘That the mere conception is sufficient for producing these 
muscular movements, without the actual presence of any one with 
whose movements our own may be thought to accord, by some myste- 
rious harmony, is shown by cases, in which ethereal communications, 
and vibrations, and every foreign cause of sympathy that can be im- 
agined by the most extravagant lover of hypothesis, must be allowed 
to be absent, because there is no foreign object of sympathy whatever 5 
in which we may be said, almost without absurdity, to sympathize with 
ourselves,—when we shudder, indeed, as if sympathizing, but shudder 
ata mere thought. Thus, in looking down from a precipice, we shrink - 
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back as we gaze on the dreadful abyss which would receive us if we 
were to make a single false step, or if the crumbling soil on which we 
tread were to betray our footing. ‘The notion of our fall is readily 
suggested by the aspect of the abyss, and of the narrow spot which 
separates us from it,—this notion of our fall, of course, suggests the 
feelings which would arise at such a dreadful moment; and these 
again produce, in the same’ manner, that consecutive state of mind, 
whatever it may be, on which the bodily movements of shrinking de- 
pend. We first have the simple conception of the fall—we then 
have, in some degree, the feelings that would attend the beginning to 
fall,—we then, having this lively image of peril, shrink back to save 
ourselves from that which seems to us more real, because in harmony 
with the whole scene of terror before us, which presents to us the 
same aspect that would be present to us, if what we merely imagined 
were actually, at that very moment, taking place. Such is the series 
of phenomena that produce one of the most uneasy states in which the 
mind can exist ; a state which I may suppose all to have experienced, 
in some degree, before the repetition of these giddy views, with impu- 
nity, has counteracted the giddiness itself, by rendering the feeling of 
security so habitual, as to rise instantly, and be a constant part of the 
‘ whole complex state of mind. 

But, though I conceive that a great part of what is called sympathy, 
is truly referable to the common laws of suggestion, that, by producing 
certain conceptions, produce also, indirectly, the emotions that are 
consequent on these,—and, though it is possible that not the chief part 
only, but the whole, may flow from these simple laws, I am far from 
asserting, that all its phenomena depend on these alone. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to think, that there isa peculiar susceptibility 
of this reflex emotion in certain minds, by which, even when the laws 
of suggestion, and the consequent images which rise to the mind, are 
similar, the sympathy, as a subsequent emotion, is more or less vivid ; 
since there is no particular law of suggestion, unless we form one for 
this particular case, the force of which, in any greater degree, seems 
to accompany, with equal and corresponding proportion, the more 
lively compassion; but our sympathies are stronger and weaker, with 
all possible varieties of suggestion, in every other respect. It would be 
vain, however, if there truly be such a peculiar susceptibility, to attempt 
any nicer inquiry, in the hope of discovering original elements, which 
are obviously beyond the power of our analysis, or of fixing the precise 
pot, at which the influence of ordinary suggestion ceases, and the 
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influence of what is peculiar in the tendency to sympathy, if there be 
any peculiar influence, begins. 

One most important distinction, however, it is necessary to make, 
to prevent an error, into which the use of a single term for two suc- 
cessive feelings, and, I may add, the general imperfect. analysis of 
philosophers, might otherwise lead. 

What is commonly termed pity, or compassion, or sympathy, even 
when the circumstances which merely lead to the sympathy, are de- 
ducted from the emotion itself, is not one simple state, but two suc- 
cessive states of mind, the feeling of the sorrow of others, and the de- 
sire of relieving it. The former of these is that which leads me to 
rank pity as an immediate emotion,—the latter, which is a separate 
affection of the mind, subsequent to the other, and easily distinguished 
from it, we should rank, if it were to be considered alone, with our 
other desires, which, in like manner, arise from some view of good to 
be attained, or of evil to be removed. 

After this analysis of the emotion of pity into its constituent elements, 
a lively feeling participant of the sorrow of others, and the desire of 
relief to that sorrow, a desire, which, in the same circumstances may 
be greater or less, as the mind is more benevolent, it can scarcely. fail 
to occur, that the first of these elements is, as mere grief, an emotion 
of the same species with the primary grief with which we are said to 
sympathize, or with any other grief which we are capable of feeling, 
—a form, in short, of that general sadness which has been already 
considered. And, as a mere state or affection of the mind, considered 
without regard to the circumstances which produce it, or the circum- 
stances which follow it, I confess that there does not seem to me any. 
thing peculiar in the grief itself, of pity, when separated, by such an 
analysis, from all thought of the primary sufferer, whose sorrow we 
feel to have been reflected on us, and from the consequent desire. of 
affording him aid. | But, though the elementary feeling itself may be 
similar,—the circumstances in which it arises, and the circumstances 
which accompany it, when, without any direct cause of pain, we yet 
catch pain, as it were, by a sort of contagious sensibility, from the 
mere violence of another’s anguish, are of so very peculiar aykind, that 
I have not hesitated to give to this susceptibility of sympathetic feeling a 
distinct place in our arrangement; for the same reason, as in our systems 
of physics, we refer to different physical powers, and, therefore, to differ- 
ent parts of our system, the same apparent motions of bodies, when 
these motions, though in themselves apparently the same which might 
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be produced by other causes, are the results of causes that are in their 
own nature strikingly different. Pity, however complex the state of 
mind may be which it expresses, is one of the most interesting of all 
the states in which the mind can exist, and affords itself an example 
of the advantage of treating our emotions as complex rather than ele- 
mentary. 

That primary feeling of sympathy, which is a mere participation of 
the sufferings of another, it may perhaps be thought, is only a form of 
the affection of love before considered, since there can be no love 
without a participation of the sorrows and joys of the object beloved. 
But these sympathies are emotions arising from love, not the mere 
regard itself. We must not forget that the word love is often employed 
very vaguely, to signify, not the mere affections of mind which consti- 
tute the vivid feelings of regard, but every affection of mind that has 
any reference to the object of this regard. We give the name of love, 
in this way, to the whole of the successive states of mind of the lover, as 
if love were something diffused in them all; but this, though a con- 
venient expression, is still a vague one; and the emotions are not the 
less different in themselves, for being comprehended in a single word. 
The emotion of sympathy is still different from the simple feeling of 
affection, even when the object of our sympathy is truly the object of 
our love. It may have arisen from it, indeed, but it is not the same, 
as that feeling of warm regard, from which, in such a case, it arose. 

So different is the mere sympathy from simple love, that it takes 
place when there is no actual love whatever, but, on the contrary, 
positive dislike or abhorrence. Let us imagine not one atrocious 
erime only, but many crimes the most atrocious, to have been commit- 
ted by any individual; and let us then suppose him stretched upon 
the rack, every limb torn, and every fibre quivering. Let us im- 
agine, that we hear the heavy fall of that instrument, by which 
bone after. bone is slowly broken,—dividing with dreadful intervals, 
the groans of the victim, that cease at the moment at which the 
new stroke is expected, and afterwards rise again instantly, in more 
dreadful anguish, to cease only when another more agonizing stroke 
is again on the point of falling, or when the milder agony of death 
overwhelms at once the suffermg and the sufferer. Does our hatred 
of the criminal save us even from the slightest uneasiness at what 
we see and hear? Do we feel'no cold shuddering at the sound of 
the worse than deadly blow? no terror, increasing into agony at the 
moment when it pauses, as we expect it to fall again? It is enough 
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for us that there is agony before our eyes. Without loving the suffer- 
er,—for though the feelings that oppress us, may not allow us to think 
of his atrocities at the moment, they certainly do not invest him with 
any. amiable qualities, except that of being miserable,—we feel for 
him what it is impossible for us not to feel for any living thing that is 
in equal anguish. We should feel this,—if the anguish be of a kind 
that forces itself upon our senses in all its dreadful reality,—though his 
crimes were whispered to us every moment; and when he lies man- 
gled and groaning before us, if we were forced to inflict another stroke 
with our own hands, that was to break the last unbroken limb, or to 
receive the blow ourselves, it is not easy to say from which alternative 
we should shrink with a more frightful and sickly loathing. 

In all this, nature has consulted well. If our sympathy had been 
made to depend on our moral approbation, it would rise in many cases 
too late to be of profit. ‘ 

If compassion were to arise only after we had ascertained the moral 
character of the sufferer, and weighed all the consequences of good 
and evil which might result to society from the relief which it is in 
our power to offer, who would rush to the preservation of the drowning 
mariner, to the succour of the wounded, to the aid of him who calls 
for help against the ruffians who are assailing him? Our powers of 
giving assistance have been better accommodated to the necessities 
which may be relieved. by them. By the principle of compassion 
within us, we are benefactors almost without willing it ;—we have al- 
ready done the deed, when, if deliberation had been necessary, as a 
previous step, we should not have proceeded far in the calculation, 
which was to determine, by a due equipoise of opposite circumstances, 
the propriety of the relief. | 


Section IV.—Emotons of Pride and Humility. 


The emotions, next to be considered by us, are those of pride and 
humility—the vivid feelings of joy or sadness, which attend the con- 
templation of ourselves, when we regard our superiority or inferiority, 
in any qualities of mind or body, or in the external circumstances in 
which we may be placed. 

Pride and humility, therefore, always imply some comparison. We 
can as little be proud, without the consideration of an inferior, as we 
can be taller in stature, without some one who is shorter ;—unless 
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when, by a sort of indirect comparison, we measure ourselves with 
ourselves, in the present and the past, and feel a delightful emotion, 
as we look back on the progress which we have made. 

When I define pride, to be that emotion, which attends the contem- 
plation of our excellence, | must be understood as limiting the phrase 
to the single emotion, that immediately follows the contemplation. 
The feeling of our excellence may give rise, directly or indirectly, to 
various other affections of the mind. It may lead us to impress others, 
as much as possible, with our superiority—which we may do in two 
ways, by presenting to them, at every moment, some proofs of our 
advantages, mental, bodily, or in the gifts of fortune ; or by bringing to 
their mind, directly, their inferiority, by the scorn with which we treat 
them. ‘The former of these modes of conduct, in which we studiously 
bring forward any real or supposed advantages which we possess, is 


what is commonly termed vanity,—the latter, in which we wish to 


make more directly felt, the real or supposed comparative meanness 


of these, is what is commonly termed haughtiness ; but both, though - 


they may arise from our mere comparison of ourselves and others, and 
our consequent feeling of superiority, are the results of pride, not the 
pride itself. We may have the internal emotion, which is all that is 
truly pride, together with too much sense to seek the gratification of 
our vanity, by any childish display of excellences, substantial or frivo- 
lous; since, however desirous we may be, that these advantages 
should be known, we may have the certaimty, that they could not be 
made known by ourselves, without the risk of our appearing ridiculous. 
In like manner, we may be, internally, very full of our own importance, 
and yet too desirous of the good opinion, even of our inferiors, to treat 
them with the scorn which we feel, or to make a more pleasing suppo- 
sition, too humanely considerate of their uneasiness, to shock them, 
by forcing on them the painful feeling of their inferiority, however 
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gratifying our felt superiority may be to ourselves. Vanity, then, and . 


haughtiness, are not to be confounded with the simple pride, which- 


leads to them, in some minds, but which may exist, and exist as readi- 
ly, without them, as with them. 

The mere pleasure of excellence attained,—thus separated from the 
vanity or haughtiness, that would lead to any ridiculous or cruel display 
of it,—involves nothing which is actually worthy of censure,—if the 
superiority be not in circumstances that are frivolous,—still less in 
circumstances that, although sanctioned by the fashion of the times, 
imply demerit rather than merit. In the circumstances, in which it is 
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truly praiseworthy to desire to excel, it must be truly noble to have 
excelled. It is impossible to be desirous of excelling, without a pleas- 
ure in having excelled; and, where it would be culpable, to feel 
pleasure in the attainments that have made-us nobler than we were 
before, it must, of course, have been culpable to desire such excel- 
lence. 

It is not in pride, therefore, or the pleasure of excellence, as a mere 
direct emotion, that moral error consists, but in those ill-ordered af- 
fections, which may have led us to the pursuit of excellence, that is 
unworthy of our desire, and that cannot, therefore, shed any glory on 
our attament of it. If our desires are fixed only on excellence in 
what is good, it is impossible for us to feel too lively a pleasure, m the 

‘gratification of these desires. We may, indeed, become ridiculous, by 
our vanity in displaying our attainments,—and, which is far worse, we 
may exercise a sort of cruelty, in reminding others, by our scorn, how 
inferior we consider them to ourselves; but what is morally improper, 
in these cases, is in the vanity and in the haughtiness, not in the vivid 
delight, which we feel, in the acquisition of excellence, the attainment 
of which is the great end, and the glorious labour, of virtue,—an ex- 
cellence, that renders us more useful to makind, and a nobler image 
of the Power which created us. 

If we be proud of any thing, which does not confer dignity on the 
intellectual, or moral, or religious nature of man, we may be certain, 
that we are proud of that, which, if considered without relation to objects 
that be indirectly promoted by it, is, in itself, more worthy of our con- 
tempt than of our pride. ‘The peace and good order, and consequent- 
ly the happiness of society, require, indeed, that forms of respect 
should be paid to mere station, and to the accidental possession of 
wealth, and hereditary honours; but they do not require, that the 
possessor of these should conceive himself truly raised above others, 
in that only real dignity, which is more than a trapping, or form of 
courteous salutation, in the gaudy pageantries of the day. High birth, 
it will be readily allowed, is an illustrious prerogative, to which the 
consent of nations, in every period of the world, has attached peculiar 
distinctions of honour. Yet it is a title only, not a virtue,—an engage- 
ment to glory, and a domestic lesson of the means by which it may be 
obtained,—not that which éither constitutes glory or confers it. The 
succession of honour, which it seems to convey to us, perishes, and 
becomes extinct in us, if we inherit only the name, without inheriting 
also the virtues that rendered it illustrious: We sink, then, into the 
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general mass of mankind, and begin, as it were, anew race. Our 
nobility belongs to our name only, and our person, in every thing which 
is truly our own, has as little ancestry, as the meanest of the crowd. 

So pleased are we with distinction, that there is nothing, however 
contemptible, from which it is not in our power to derive some addition-: 
al vanity, when we consider it as our own ;—a book, a withered flower, 
a dead insect, a bit of hard earth, confer on us a distinction which we 
think that every one must envy. If the book be the only known copy 
of the most - worthless: edition,—the flower, the insect, the stone, the 
only specimens of their kind in the country which has the honour of 
possessing them, we are of as rare merit, in our own eyes, as the 
worthless things themselves. | Man occupies, indeed, but little room in 
nature, but he has the secret of spreading himself out, over every thing 
belonging to him ;—our house, our gardens, our horses, our dogs, are 
parts of our own being. ‘To praise them is to praise us; and, if we be 
very modest, and the praise very profuse, we almost blush at the pan- 
egyric of which we are afraid of appearing vain. 

The pleasure of success, in any case, is not to be estimated only by 
the real value of that which is attained, but by this value combined with _ 
the doubtfulness of the attainment, when it was regarded by us mere- 
ly as an object of our desire. To gain what we considered ourselves 
sure of gaining, is scarcely a source of any very high satisfaction ;—to 
gain what we wished to gain, but what we had little thought of gaining, is 
a source of lively delight. He who has long led a cabinet of statesmen, 
by his transcendent political wisdom, and who is sure of leading them, 
so as to obtain a ready sanction of every measure that may be proposed 
by him for the government of a nation, and thus, indirectly, perhaps, 
for the regulation of the fortune of the world, is not, on account of his 
mere political wisdom, to be held as a better jockey, or speedier calcu- 
lator of odds at a gaming table.—With his profound knowledge of the 
scurces of finance and of the relations of kingdoms, he is not as sure, 
therefore, of Newmarket fame and judgment in a bet, as he is of saving 
Europe, without betraying the interest of his own land ;—and though 
he may be far more skilful in making armies march, and navies appear 
where navies most are wanted, he may not be able to bring down 
more birds of a covey, or have a much greater chance of being in at 
the death of a fox, than the stupidest of those human animals who 
spend their days in galloping after one. ‘There is a more anxious sus- 
pense, therefore, in these insignificant or worse than insignificant. at- 
tempts, than in the important councils which his judgment and eloquence 
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have been accustomed to sway ;. and consequently a livelier pleasure, 
when the suspense has terminated favourably. ‘The superiority which he 
was to show in greater matters excited no astonishment, because it was 
anticipated by all; but to be first when he is not expected to be first, is a 
delightful victory over opinion; and it is not very wonderful, therefore, that 
he should be induced to repeat what was peculiarly delightful, and be 
flattered by each renewal of success. It is only the contrast of his high 
powers of mind, which renders his exultation, in the petty triumph, so 
astonishing to us ; and yet it is, perhaps, only because his judgment and 
eloquence are so transcendant, as to leave no suspense whatever with re- 
spect to that political dominion which he is sure to exercise, that he is 
thus gratified, in so high a degree, by the petty triumphs, which are less 
certain, and therefore leave him the excitement of anxiety, and the 
pleasure of success. Had his intellectual powers been of a less high 
order, and less sure of their great objects, he would probably have 
been regardless of the little objects, which are relatively great to him, 
only because, from their absolute littleness, they admit of wider com- 
petition. 

In defining pride, as a mere emotion, to be that feeling of vivid 
pleasure which attends the consciousness of our excellence, I have 
already remarked, that the emotion, far from being blameable, where 
the excellence is in things that are noble, is a proof only of that desire 
of excelling in noble things, which is a great part of virtue ; and with- 
out which, it is scarcely possible to conceive even the existence of 
virtue, since he surely cannot be virtuous who would willingly leave 
unattempted the attainment of a single possible moral excellence, in 
addition to those already attained; or who would not feel mortified, if 
he had _ suffered an opportunity of generous exertion to pass away in 
idleness. ‘The habit of virtue is, indeed, nothing more than the regular 
conformity of our actions to this desire of generous excellence ; and to 
desire the excellence, without feeling delight in each step of the glorious 
progress to the attainment of it, is as little possible, as to feel the craving 
of hunger, and yet to feel no gratification in the relief of the appetite. 

The pride of which I speak, it must be remembered, is a name for 
the emotion itself, and is limited to the particular emotion that rises at 
any moment on the contemplation of some virtuous excellence attain- 
ed; with which limitation, it is as praiseworthy as the humility, which 
is only the feeling arising from a sense of inferiority or failure in the 
same great pursuit. But it is only as limited to the particular emotion, 
that the praise which I allow to pride is justly referable to it. In the 
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common vague use of the term, in which it is applied with a compre- 
hensive variety of meaning, not so much to the particular emotion, 
as to a prevalent disposition of the mind to discover superiority in 
itself where it truly does not exist, and to dwell on the contempla- 
tion of the superiority where: it does exist, with an insulting disdain, 
perhaps, of those who are inferior,—pride is unquestionably a vice as 
degrading to the mind of the individual, as it is offensive to that Great 
Being, who has formed the superior and inferior, for mutual offices of 
benevolence, and who often compensates, by excellencies that are un- 
known to the world the more glaring disparity in qualities which the 
world is quicker in discerning. 

The pride, then, or temporary feeling of pleasure, when we are 
conscious, at any moment, that we have acted as became us, is to be 
distinguished from pride, as significant of general character, of a char- 
acter which is truly as unamiable, as the pleasure which is felt even by 
the most humble in some act of virtuous excellence, and which is felt, 
perhaps, by them still more delightfully than by others, is deserving of 
our approbation and our love. Strange and paradoxical, indeed, as 
it may seem, there can be little doubt, when we consider it, that pride, 
in this general sense, implies all that might be regarded as degrading 
in humility ; and that humility of character, on the contrary, implies 
what is most ennobling, or rather what is usually considered as most 
ennobling, in the opposite character. 

Pride and humility are always relative terms; they imply a com- 
parison of some sort, with an object higher or lower; and the same 
mind, with actual excellence exactly the same, and with the same 
comparative attaimments in every one around, may thus be either proud 
or humble, as it looks above, or looks beneath. In the great scale of 
society, there is a continued rise from one excellence to another excel- 
lence, internal or external, intellectual or moral. Wherever we may 
fix, there is still some one whom we may find superior or inferior, and 
these relations are mutually convertible as we ascend or descend. 
The shrub is taller than the flower that grows in its shade ; the tree 
than the shrub; the rock than the tree ; the mountain than the single 
rock ; and above all are the sun and the heavens. It is the same in 
the world of life. From that Almighty Being, who is the source of 
all life, to the lowest of his creatures, what innumerable gradations may 
be traced, even in the ranks of excellence on our own earth,—each 
being higher than that beneath, and lower than that above; and thus 
all to all, objects at once of pride or humility according as the compar- 
ison may be made with the greater or with the less. 
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Of two minds, then, possessing equal. excellence, which is the more 
noble ? that which, however high the excellence attained by it, has still 
some nobler excellence in view, to which it feels its own inferiority, — 
or that, which having risen a few steps in the ascent of intellectual 
and moral glory, thinks only of those beneath, and rejoices in an 
excellence which would appear to it of little value, if only it lifted a 
single glance to the perfection above? Yet this habitual tendency to 
look beneath, rather than above, is the character of mind which is 
denominated pride; while the tendency to look above rather than 
below, and to feel an inferiority, therefore, which others, perhaps, do 
not perceive, is the character which is denominated humility. Is it 
false, then, or even extravagant to say, that humility is truly the nobler ; 
and that pride, which delights in the contemplation of the abject things 
beneath, is truly in itself more abject than that meekness of heart, 
which is humble because it has greater objects, and which looks with 
reverence to the excellence that is above it, because it is formed 
with a capacity of feeling all the worth of that excellence which it 
reveres £ 

It has, accordingly, been the universal remark of all who make any 
remarks whatever, that it is not in great and permanent excellence that 
we expect to find the arrogant airs of superiority, but in the more petty 
or sudden distinctions of the little great. It is not the man of science 
who is proud, but he who knows inaccurately a few unconnected facts, 
which he dignifies with the name of science, and of which he forms, 
perhaps, what he is pleased to dignify, by a similar misnomer, with the 
name of a theory, to the astonishment and admiration of others, a 
very little more ignorant than himself. She, whose personal charms 
are acknowledged by a whole metropolis, and the wit who delights the 
wise and the learned, may have no slight pride, indeed, but they are 
very likely to be surpassed in pride by the Wit and the Beauty of a 
country town, as much as they may truly surpass them in all the attrac- 
tions on which the pride is founded. 

Pride, then, as a character of self-complacent exultation, is not the 
prevailing cast of mind of those who are formed for genuine excellence. 
He who is formed for genume excellence, has before him an ideal 
perfection,—that semper melius aliquid,—which makes excellence it- 
self, however admirable, to those who measure it only with their weaker 
powers,—seem, to his own mind, as compared with what he has ever in 
his own mental vision, a sort of failure. He thinks less of what he has 
done, than of what it seems possible to do,—and_he is not so much 
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proud of merit attamed, as desirous of a merit that has not yet been 
attamed by him. 

It is in this way, that the very religion, which ennobles man, leads 
him not to pride, but to humility. It elevates him from the smoke and 
dust of earth; but it elevates him above the darkness, that he may 
see better the great heights which are above him. It shows him 
not the mere excellence of a few frail creatures, as fallible as himself, 
but excellence, the very conception of which is the highest effort, that 
can be made by man; exhibiting thus constantly, what it will be the 
only honour worthy of his nature to imitate, however faintly,—and 
checking his momentary pride, at every step of his glorious progress, 
by the brightness and the vastness of what is still before him. : 

May I not add to these remarks, that it is in this way, we are to ac- 
count for that humility, which is so peculiarly a part of the Christian 
character, as contrasted with the general pride which other systems 
either recommend or allow. ‘Yhe Christian religion is, indeed, as has 
been often sarcastically said by those who revile it, the religion of the 
humble in heart ; but it is the religion of the humble, only because it 
presents to our contemplation, a higher excellence than was ever before 
exhibited to man. 

The proud look down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps 
upon its surface more noble than themselves. ‘Ihe humbie look up- 
ward to their God. 


CHAPTER III. 


RETROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS. 
Section I.— Retrospective Emotions, as they relate to Others. 


THE emotions, which, according to the general principles of our ar- 
rangement, we are next to consider, are those which relate to objects as 
past s—the conception of some object of former pleasure or pain, being 
essential to the complex feeling: To this set of emotions, sede 
I have given the name of retrospective. 

These may be subdivided, as they relate to others, and to ourselves. 
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Our retrospective emotions, which relate to others, are anger for 
evil inflicted, and gratitude for good conferred,—to which emotions, 
as complex feelings, in all their variety, the conception of evil, as past, 
or of good, as past, is essential. 

Those, which relate to owrselves, are either simple regret or satis- 
faction, that arises from the consideration of any circumstances or 
events, which may have been productive of joy or sorrow, or may 
promise or threaten to be productive of them,—or that moral regret or 
satisfaction, which has reference to our own past conduct or desires 3 
—of the former of which, the regret that is felt by us, when we look 
back on our moral delinquencies, remorse is the common appropriate 
name; while the latter, the satisfaction with which we review our 
past actions or wishes, has no strict appropriate name, correspond- 
ing with the opposite term, remorse; but is sometimes called selj- 
approbation,—sometimes included in that familiar phrase of general 
and happy comprehension, a good conscience. Whatever name we 
may give to it, however, it is easily understood, as that emotion, which 
bears to our remembrance of our virtuous actions, the relation which 
remorse bears to the remembrance of our actions of an opposite char- 
acter. , | 
I proceed, then, to the consideration of our retrospective emotions, 
in the order in which I have now mentioned them. 

The first of these is Mnger. Anger is that emotion of instant dis- 
pleasure, which arises from the feeling of injury done, or the discovery 
of injury intended,—or, in many cases, from the discovery of the 
mere omission of good offices, to which we conceived ourselves en- 
titled,—though this very omission may itself be regarded as a species 
of injury. It is usually followed by another emotion, which constitutes 
the desire of inflicting evil of some sort in return; but this, though 
resulting from the feeling of instant displeasure, is not to be confounded 
with it, as the same, in any analysis, which we may make of our 
emotion. The evil felt,—the dislike, the desire of retaliation,—how- 
ever rapidly they may succeed, and however closely and permanently 
they may continue afterwards to co-exist, in one complex state of mind, 
are still originally distinct. The primary emotion of anger, involves 
the instant displeasure merely, with the notion of evil done or intended, 
and is strictly retrospective ; the resentment, or revenge, which is only 
a longer continued resentment, if we were to consider it without 
any regard to this primary displeasure, would be referred by us to that 
other set of emotions, termed prospective. But though, m our minute 
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_ philosophic analysis, this distinction of the two successive states of mind 
is necessary, it is not necessary in considering the feeling of resentment 
in its moral relations; and, in the few remarks which I have to offer on 
it, | shall, therefore, consider the instant displeasure itself, and the desire 
of returning evil, as one emotion. To estimate fully the importance 
of this principle of our constitution, we must consider man, not merely 
as he exists, in the midst of all the securities of artificial police, but as 
he has existed in the various stages which have marked his progress in 
civilization. | 

The existence of the race of men in society, wherever men are to 
be found, does not prove, more powerfully, the intention of our Crea- 
tor, that we should form with each other a social communion, than the 
mere consideration of the faculties and affections of our mind,—of all 
which constitutes the strength of our manhood, when each individual 
has tréasured, in his own mind, the acquisitions of many generations 
preceding,—and of all which constituted the weakness of our infancy, 
when, but for the shelter of the society in which we were born, we 
could not have existed for a single day. 

But, though man is formed for society—born in it, living in it, dying 
in it;—the excellence of society itself is progressive. Even in its best 
state of legal refinement, when offences and the punishment of offences, 
correspond with the nicest proportion which human discernment can 
be supposed to measure or devise, it is scarcely possible that the united 
strength of the community should be so exactly adapted to every pos- 
sibility of injury, as to leave no crime without its corresponding punish- 
ment; and as the social system exists at present, and still more as it 
has existed for ages, the injuries, for which legal redress is or can be 
received, bear but a very small proportion in number to the injuries, 
which might be done, or even which are done, without any means of 
such adequate reparation. Nature, however, has not formed man for one 
stage of society only ; she has formed him for all its stages,—from the 
rude and gloomy fellowships of the cave and the forest, to all the tran- 
quillity and refinement of the most splendid city. It was necessary, 
therefore, that he should be provided with faculties and passions, suitable 
to the necessities of every stage,—that in periods, when there was no 
protection from without, that could save him from aggressions, there might 
be at least some protection within,—some principle, which might give 
him additional vigour, when assailed, and which, from the certainty of 
this additional vigour of resistance, might render attack formidable to 
the assailant ; and thus save at once from guilt, and from the conse- 
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quences of guilt, the individual who otherwise might have dared to be 
unjust, and the indvidual who would have suffered from the unjust 
invasion. | ee. 

What human wants required, that all foreseeing Power, who is the 
guardian of our infirmities, has supplied to human weakness. There 
is a principle in our mind, which is to us like a constant protector,— 
which may slumber, mdeed, but which slumbers only at seasons when 
its vigilance would be useless; which awakes, therefore, at the first 
appearance of unjust intention, and which becomes more watchful and 
more vigorous, in proportion to the violence of the attack which it has 
to dread. What should we think of the providence of nature, if, when 
aggression was threatened against the weak and unarmed, at a distance 
from the aid of others, there were, instantly and uniformly, by the 
intervention of some wonder-working power, to rush into the hand of 
the defenceless, a sword, or other weapon of defence? And yet this 
would be but a feeble assistance, if compared with that which we re-_ 
ceive from those simple emotions which heaven has caused to rush, 
as it were, into our mind for repelling every attack. What would be 
a sword in the trembling hand of the infirm, of the aged,—of him 
whose pusillanimous spirit shrmks at the very appearance, not of danger 
merely, but even of the arms, by the use of which danger might be avert- 
ed, and to whom, consequently, the very sword, which he scarcely knew 
how to grasp, would be an additional cause of terror, not an instrument 
of defence and safety? The znstant anger, which arises, does more 
than many such weapons. It gives the spirit, which knows how to 
make a weapon of every thing, or which, of itself, does, without a 
weapon, what even a thunder-bolt would be powerless to do, in the 
_ shuddering grasp of the coward. When anger rises, fear is gone ;— 
there is no coward, for all are brave. Even bodily infirmity seems to 
yield to it, like the very infirmities of the mind. The old, are for the 
moment young again; the weakest, vigorous. . 

This effect the emotion of anger produces, at the very time of ag- 
gression ; and, though no other effect were to arise from it, even this 
would be most salutary ; but this transient effect is trifling, compared 
with its permanent effects. If this momentary feeling were all, the 
contest would be a contest of mere degrees of force; and the weaker, 
whatever accession of power and courage he might receive from the 
emotion which animated him, if the additional strength which the anger 
gave to his arm and to his heart, did not raise him to an equality with 
his unjust assailant, though he might not sink till after a longer struggle, 
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would still sink wholly and hopelessly. It is the long-remaining resent- 
ment that outlasts, not the momentary violence of emotion only, but 
all the evil consequences of the injustice itself, which renders the 
anger, even of the weakest, formidable, because it enables them to 
avail themselves, even at the most distant period, of aid, before which 
all the strength of the strongest individual must shrink into nothing. 
There is a community, to the whole force of which the injured may 
appeal ; and there is an emotion in his breast which will never leave 
him tll that appeal be made. Time and space, which otherwise might 
have afforded impunity to the aggressor, are thus no shelter for his 
delinquency ; because resentment is of every place and of every time; 
and the just resentment of a single individual may become the wrath 
and the vengeance of a nation. He who is attacked on some lonely 
plain, where no human eye is present with him, but that dreadful eye 
which looks only to threaten death, no arm but that dreadful arm which 
is lifting the dagger, has eyes and arms, which at the distance, perhaps, 
of many years, are to be present, as it were, at the very deed of that 
hour, for his relief, or at least, for his avengement. A crime, perpe- 
trated on the farthest spot of the globe, that is subject to our sway, may 
have its retribution here, a retribution as dreadful as if all the multitude 
who assemble to witness it had been present at the very moment, on the 
very spot where the crime was committed,—or had come, at a single 
call for help, with the omnipotence of a thousand arms, to the succour 
of the injured. It is necessary, therefore, for deterring unjust provoca- 
tion, that man should not feel anger merely, but should be capable of 
retaining the resentment till he can borrow that general aid of the 
community, to which, in the instant of any well planned villany, it 
would probably be in vain tolook. The wrath of a single individual, 
and of the weakest and most defenceless individual, may thus carry 
with it as much terror as the wrath of the strongest, or even of a whole 
army of the strong. 

Such is anger, as felt by the individual aggrieved. But when a 
crime is very atrocious, the anger is not confined to the individual 
directly aggrieved. ‘There rises in the mind of others an emotion, not 
so vivid, perhaps, but of the same kind, involving the same instant dis- 
like of the injurer, and followed by the same eager desire of punish- 
ment for the atrocious offence. In this case, indeed, we seldom think 
of applying to the emotion the term anger, which is reserved for the 
emotion of the injured individual. We term it rather indignation ; but 
though the name be different, and though the accompanying notions 
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of personal or foreign injury be also different, the emotion itself may 
be considered as similar. It certainly is not the mere feeling of moral 
disapprobation, but, combined with this moral disapprobation, a vivid 
dislike, which all who. have felt it may remember to have resembled 
the vivid dislike felt by them in cases in which they have themselves 
been injured, anda desire of vengeance on the offender as’ instant, 
and often as ardent, as when the injury was personal to themselves. 
The difference, as I before said, is in the accompanying conceptions, 
not in the mere emotion itself. In periods of revolutionary tumult, 
when the passions of a mob, and even, in many instances, their most 
virtuous passions, are the dreadful instruments of which the crafty avail 
themselves, how powerfully is this influence of indignation exemplified 
in the impetuosity of their vengeance! Indignation is then truly 
anger. ‘The demagogue has only to circulate some tale of oppres- 
sion; and each rushes almost instantly to the punishment of a crime, 
in’ which, though the injury had actually been committed, he had no 
personal interest, but which is felt by each as a crime against himself. 

The indignation, then, of mankind, may be considered as co-operat- 
ing with the anger of ‘the injured individual; but, unless in very atro- 
cious cases, the general indignation is slight and faint, im comparison 
with the vividness of resentment in the individual. It is always suffi- 
cient, however, to sympathize with him; and this is sufficient for that 
just purpose which nature had in view. She has provided one whose 
quick and permanent resentment will lead him not to let injustice 
escape unpunished; aad she has provided, in the community, feelings 
which readily accord with the direction of the united power of the 
state, against the injurer of a single individual. If there had been no 
such feelings of sympathetic anger, it may very easily be supposed that 
compassion for the criminal, who was afterwards to suffer for his 
offence, would, in many cases, obtain for him impunity; if, on the 
other hand, the indignation of the community were in every case equal 
to the original wrath of the individual directly injured, no opportunity 
could be afforded for the calm defence of innocence unjustly suspected. 
To have the punishment of guilt, it would be enough to have appeared 
to be guilty. In this universal frenzy of resentment, too, it is very 
evident that not even a single individual in a nation could enjoy tran- 
quillity for a moment. His whole life must, in that case, be a life of 
rage and vexation. | ‘ 

We have seen, then, the advantages which arise from that part of 
our mental constitution, by which individuals are capable of resentment, 
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when personally injured, and of indignation, when the injury has no 
direct relation to themselves. But resentment, admirable as it is, as 
a check even to that guilt which is not afraid of conscience or of God, » 
may yet, in unfortunate dispositions, be a source of endless vexation 
to the individual who feels it, and to all those who live around him. 
It may arise too soon,—it may be disproportioned to the offence,—it 
may be transferred from the guilty to the innccent,—it may be too long 
protracted. | 

It may arise too soon; or rather, it may arise when a little reflection ., 
would have shown that it ought not to have arisen. In the intercourse 
of society, it must often unavoidably happen, that there may be appar- 
ent injury, without any real desire of injuring. . We may consider 
that evil as wtentional, which was not intended ; we may consider that 
as an insult, which was said, perhaps, with a sincere desire of cor- 
recting, as gently as possible, some imperfection, which is not. less an 
imperfection, because we shrink from hearing of it. To distinguish 
what simply gives us pain, from that which was intended to give us 
unnecessary pain, is no easy task, in many cases, and in all cases _re- 
‘quires some reflection. According as the emotion of anger,—at least 
any displeasure more lasting than a single moment,—precedes or follows 
this due reflection, it is to be viewed, therefore, in a very different light. 
The disposition which becomes instantly angry, without reflection, on 
the slightest semblance of injury, is, in common language, termed 
passionate. 

Another form of a passionate disposition, arising, indeed, from the 
same cause, is the disproportion of the anger and the offence. He « 
who does not pause, even to weigh the circumstances, cannot be sup- 
posed to pause, to measure the extent of injury. He feels that he 
is injured, and all his anger bursts out instantly on the offender. It is 
this disproportion, indeed, which is the chief evil of what is commonly 
termed passion. Some cause of slight displeasure there may be, even 
when anger, in its violence, would be immoral and absurd. Yet such 
is the infirmity of our nature, that it is often no slight triumph over our 
weakness, to forgive a trifle with as much magnanimity,.as that with 
which we have forgiven greater injuries. He who has truly pardoned 
in heart, as well as in profession, the political rival who has displaced 
him, may yet be very angry with his steward or his groom ; and it is 


no small panegyric of woman to be mistress of herself, though China 
fall. 
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To what cause, or causes, are we to ascribe this quickness of anger, 
on small occasions, when, if the occasion had been greater, the resent- ~ 
ment would have been less? ‘This apparent anomaly in our emotion, 
seems to me to arise chiefly or wholly from three causes. In the first 
place, any great injury is felt by us immediately as an injury—es an 
important event in our life—an occasion on which we have to acta 
part—and if we have any virtue whatever, our whole system of practi- 
cal ethics comes before us. We remember that we ought to forgive, 
and we think of this duty, merely because the importance of the injury 
makes us feel, that, on such an occasion, we are heroes of a little dra- 
ma, and must walk majestically across the stage. 

In the second place, I may remark, that great offences seldom occur, 
© without some little warning of suspicion, which puts us on our guard, 
and prevents, therefore, sudden exasperation. But what warning is 
there, that a cup is to be broken, or a pair of spectacles mislaid f 

Still more important than these, however, though perhaps less 
obvious, seems to me the cause which I have last to mention, that any 
great offence is of course a great evil, and that the magnitude of the 
evil, therefore occupies us as much as our resentinent, and thus lessens 
the vividness of the mere feeling of resentment, by dividing, as it were, 
its interest with that of other intermingled feelings. An injury which 
deprives us of half our estate, presents to us many objects of thought, 
as well as the mere image of the injurer. But when a servant, in his: 
excessive love of order, has laid out of our way a volume which we 
expected to find on our table, or has negligently suffered the news- 
paper to catch fire, which he was drying for us, the evil is not suffi- 
ciently great to occupy or distract us; and we see, therefore, the 
whole unpardonable atrocity of the neglect itself, or of that over- 
diligence, which is often as teazing in its consequences as neglect. 

A third error, with respect to this emotion, consists in transferring 
“at from the guilty to the innocent. The species of disposition which 
has this character, is what is commonly termed peevish, or fretful. 
Some trifling circumstance of disappointed hope or mortified vanity, 
has disturbed that serenity which was before all smiles ; and for half 
a day, or, perhaps, for many days, if the provocation have been a 
very little more than nothing, no smile is again to be seen. He whose 
unfortunate speech, or action, produced this change, may already be 
at the distance of many miles; but he is represented by every person, 
and every thiug, that meets the eye of the offended; and the wrath 
which he deserved, or did not deserve, is poured out, perhaps, m 
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greater profusion than if he were actually present. It might then, 
indeed, have been a thunder-shower, which falls heavily for a while, 
but leaves afterwards a clear sky. It is now a fog, which lowers, and 
chills, and whieh, in lasting long and dismally, seems only to threaten 
a still longer and more dismal darkness. 

The fourth moral error, with respect to resentment, is when it is too 
long protracted. ‘The disposition, in that case, is said to be revengeful, « 
—a disposition still more inconsistent with the moral excellence of 
man, than even that silly fretfulness of which I last spoke. ‘The very 
reason of the peevish, is, for the time, obscured, as much as their 
serenity ; and, if this obscurity could be removed, so that they might 
see things as they are, they probably would cease to express, and even 
to feel, their petty displeasure. ‘he revengeful have not, indeed, the 
folly of punishing the innocent for the offence of the guilty ; but they 
punish the guilty, even when the guilt has been expiated, with respect to 
them, by every atonement which the injurer could offer ; or they punish 
as guilt, what implied no malicious intention ; and this they do, not unre- 
flectingly and blindly, but with an understanding as quick to discern, as 
it is vigorous to execute. Man ts too frail in his wishes and actions, 
to measure - offences of others with a rigid hand.  ‘ Mali inter 
malos vivimus.” ‘The very revenge which he seeks is a condemnation 
of himself. When he looks into his own mind, is it possible for him to 
say, Let there be no forgiveness for offence, but let all who have vio- 
lated what is right, suffer the punishment of their wrong, in the same 
proportion, in which I now measure out punishment. Would no lurk- 
ing remembrance of evil, on his part, check such a general wish as 
this? and if he could not venture on the general wish, which must 
include his own punishment, how audacious must be that arm, which 
exposed alike to the cloud that hangs over all, would yet call down 
the thunderbolt to destroy whatever is beneath it! For man to be re- 
vengeful, is as if a criminal, confined with his accomplices, and speed- 
ily to be brought to judgment, should, in some petty malice, against 
one of his fellow-captives, appeal to the speedier vengeance of those 
very, laws, which all had violated, and which, falling in vengeance on 
the head of one, must fall upon the head of all. 

Nature has formed man susceptible of resentment, that the wicked, 
who fear only man, may have something to fear; but she has formed 
. man to be placable, because long-continued resentment would be itself 
an evil more seyere than that which it avenges. He, therefore, who 
knows not how to forgive,—whose gloomy heart preserves even in age, 
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the resentment of youth,—unsoftened by the penitence of the offender, 
by his virtues, by his very misery, is to us like some dreadful being 
of another race, that walks the earth, cursing and accursed ;—we shun 
him, as we would fly from some malignant spirit, who, by looking upon 
us, could transfuse into us the venom which he feels ;—we have no sym- 
pathy for him ;—our only sympathies are with the object of his ven- 
geance,—with that very object, on whom, in other years, we could 
have delighted to see the vengeance fall. : 

The emotion opposite to that of resentment is gratitude,—that hin: 
lightful emotion of love to him who has conferred a kindness on us, the 
very feeling of which isitself no small part of the benefit conferred. It 
is this, indeed, which mingles in almost every other species of love, 
and diffuses in them all additional charms. ‘The child does not love 
his parent merely as possessing virtues which others around him pos- 
sess perhaps equally; he loves him as his constant benefactor,—the 
prolonger of that existence which he gave,—the provider against wants 
which are not to be felt till the gracious provider for them be himself 
probably no more. When a friend thinks of his friend, what a long 
period of reciprocal good offices does he seem to measure in a single 
‘moment with his eye,—what happiness conferred, what misery sooth- 
ed! It is as if the friendship itself expanded with the length of that 
bright tract of enjoyment, the retrospect of which is almost a repetition 
of the pleasure that seems diffused over every step. In the pure re- 
ciprocations of conjugal regard, all this friendship exists, and exists still 
more intimately and closely. ‘The emotion is not felt-as gratitude, 
indeed, for every interest is so much united, that a kindness conferred 
and a kindness received are in such a case scarcely to be distinguished. 
There is happiness flowing from each to each; and the gratitude which 
each feels, is perhaps, if we consider it only as the emotion of the 
object that receives pleasure, due as much from the heart which has 
conferred, as from the heart which has seemed more directly to 
receive it. But still the remembrance of this mutual interchange 
of tender wishes and enjoyments,—of delights and consolations that 
were almost delights,—is no small part of the general complex emotion, 
which renders the love of those who have long loved, as permanent 
as it Is pure. 
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Section I].—Retrospective Hmotions, having direct ious to 
Ourselves. 


The retrospective affections, next to be considered, are those which 
relate more directly to ourselves; and, in the first place, those emo- 
tions of simple regret or gladness with which we look back on past 
events, as mere events of advantage or disadvantage to us, without in- 
cluding any notion of our own moral propriety or impropriety of 
conduct. | 

I have already, in treating of sielainthialy and cheerfulness, consid- 
ered emotions, very nearly akin to these; the great distinction being in 
the feeling of a particular object of emotion, which is essential to the 
complex vivid feeling in one case 5 and which does not exist in the other 
ease. Weare melancholy, often without knowing why we are mel- 
ancholy ;—cheerful, without knowing why we are more cheerful at one 
particular time than at another. But, when we feel regret, we know 
what it is which we regret ;—when we feel a joyful satisfaction, we know 


what it is which gladdens us ; and our emotions, as felt by us, have a 


direct reference to their causes, the conception of which co-exists with 
them in one complex state of mind. Melancholy, indeed, is often the 


result of regret, as cheerfulness is of any extraordinary joy; that is to 


say, we are grieved at some event, and our mind afterwards, of itself, 
continues in a state of sadness, without any thought of its cause ;—we 
are gladdened by some particular event, and our mind afterwards, of 
itself, without the remembrance of the cause of joy, continues in a state, 
in which happiness seems to be a part of its very essence; as if not 
to be happy, and not to exist, were nearly the same. The immediate 
and the retrospective emotions, however, which are distinguished by 
the peculiar names of melancholy and cheerfulness, in the one case, 
regret and gladness in the other case,—are sufficiently distinguished 
by that reference to the ie retrospective feeling which does, or 
does not, attend them. 


The emotions, which we are now considering, may be. etalk in 


their almost infinite relations, as the great diversifiers of the happiness 
of our days, very nearly as light and shade, that flow over every thing 
around us, are the diversifiers of that physical scene of things, on which 
we are placed. How few events can happen, that have any direct 
relation to ourselves, which may not be productive of some greater or 
less degree of gladness or regret; and, far from being thus confined 
to events, which primarily relate to us, our emotions of this kind do 
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not merely extend to every thing that can happen within the wide circle 
of our friendship or acquaintance, but seem to diffuse themselves over 
the most distant ages and climes, as if we had a direct and primary 
interest in the happiness or misery of the whole human race. — If every 
thing at which we rejoice or grieve, in the course of a single day, 
could be imaged to us at once,—as we gather into one wide land- 
scape, the lake, and the vales, and the rocky summits, which we have 
slowly traversed,—it would be one of the most striking pictures that 
could be presented, of the social and sympathetic nature of man. 

Even of the events, by which our personal interest is more imme- 
diately affected, and in which our regret or gladness, therefore, might 
seem exclusively personal, how few are there, which have not some 
relation to others; or rather, how few are there, of which others are 
not the immediate authors! What we term chance, or fortune, in all 
those events of our life, which we characterize as fortunate or unfortu- 
nate, is only a shorter term for expressing the actions of others, in 
their unintended relation to us; and in the friendships and thousand 
rivalries of life, how much of intentional good or evil is to be added to 
what is casual! There is, perhaps, scarcely a single success, of which 
we give the praise to our own prudent conduct, that, if others had 
acted differently, might not have been adverse to us, rather than pros- 
perous. 

Regret and gladness, as thus arising — events which are, in most 
instances, absolutely independent of our conduct, may seem at first to 
be themselves, in these instances, equally independent of any conduct 
on our part. But this is very far from being the case. Though the 
events may be independent, the feelings which they awake in us may 
depend, in a great measure, on our own former feelings. The same 
« power of habit, which influences the particular suggestions of our trains 
of thought, influences also the particular emotions, which arise in differ- 
ent individuals, from the consideration of the same events, because the 
train of thought itself cannot be different, without a corresponding di- 
versity of the emotions that vary with the varying images. How few. 
events are productive only of advantage or disadvantage ! By far the 
greater number are productive of both,—of advantage, which, if it 
existed alone, would excite gladness, of disadvantage, which, if it 
existed alone, would excite regret, and of which, as existing together, 
. the resulting emotion is different, according to the preponderance of 
the opposing causes of regret or gladness,—that is to say, according as 
maore or fewer images of regret or gladness spontaneously arise to our 
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mind, or according as we examine and analyze, more or less fully, the 
one or the other of these sources of mingled joy and sorrow. There 
are many advantages of what is apparently evil, that cannot be known 


to us, unless we reflect on consequences which are not immediately, 


apparent ; many evils of what is apparently profitable, that may be 
discovered, in like manner, but discovered only after reflection. We 
cannot change events, indeed, in many instances; but in all of these, 
the aspect of events, at least, may be changed as our attention is more 
or less turned to the consequences that may result from them. To 
wish, is, in this case, almost to produce what we wish. Our very 
desire of tracing the consequences that are favourable to our happiness, 
will be followed by the suggestion of these, rather than of others, in the 
same manner as our other desires are always followed by the sug- 
gestion of images accordant with them. Our mere intention of describ- 
ing a beautiful landscape, for example, which is but a desire, like any 
other of our desires, is followed by the images of rural beauty, that 
rise, in succession, to our choice, when, if our intention had been to 
describe the horrors of some scene of ruggedness and desolation, that 
principle of spontaneous suggestion, to which, in such a case of pictur- 
ing, we give a peculiar name, as if it were a distinct power, and term 
it fancy, would have presented to us, indeed, as many images as in the 
gayer landscape, but images of a very different kind. With what 
varied conceptions was the mind of Milton filled, when, after describing 


Pandemonium and its guilty inhabitants, he seemed to breathe, as it 


were, a purer atmosphere of freshness and delight, in describing the 
groves of Paradise, and that almost celestial pair, whose majestic inno- 
cence seemed of itself to indicate the recent presence of the God from 
whom they came, and without whom, to enjoy at once, and to animate 
it, even Paradise itself would have been a desert! In this sudden 
change of conceptions that crowded on his imagination, the mind of 
Milton was still itself the same. The images in all their variety, arose 
still according to the same simple laws of suggestion. They arose 
variously, only because a single wish of his mind was varied. He had 
resolved to describe the magnificent horrors of an infernal palace ; he 
resolved afterwards to describe the delightful magnificence of nature, 
as it might seem to have shone in original beauty, when it still reflected 
that smile of its Creator which pronounced it to be good; and all 
which would have been necessary to reverse the whole store of image- 
ry;—to convert Paradise, in his mind, into the burning lake, and Pan- 
demonium itself-into the bowers of Eden, would have been the change 
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of that single wish which seemed almost to have been creative. If our 
desire is thus capable of modifying the whole train of suggestion, in 
that process in which the mind is said to invent, it is not less capable 
of modifying it in cases in which we never think that we are inventive. 
In the whole train of our thought, our conceptions, and the attendant 
emotions which they induce, still correspond with our prevalent wishes. 
When an occurrence may be productive of good and evil, the good 
may arise to us, because our general frame of mind is accordant with 
wishes, and, therefore, with conceptions of good; or the evil only may 
arise to that gloomy spirit which does not find good, merely because 
it does not seek to find it. A different general character of thought, 
the associations, perhaps, of a few years,—a single prevailing notion, 
may in this way be sufficient, on the contemplation of the same event, 
to convert gladness into regret, regret itself into gladness. 

The same events, therefore, in external circumstances exactly the 
same, may be productive, to the mind, of emotions, that are very differ- 
ent, according to its constitutional diversities, or acquired habits, or 
even according to slight accidents of the day or of the hour. We may 
rejoice, when others would grieve, or grieve when others would re- 
joice, according as circumstances arise to our reflection, different from 
those which would occur to them. | Nor is the influence necessarily less. 
powerful on our views of the future, than on our views of the past. We 
desire often, in like manner, what is evil for us upon the whole, by 
thinking of some attendant good; as we fear what is good, by thinking 
only of some attendant evil. ‘The vanity of human wishes is, m_ this 
way, proverbial. | 

If even simple gladness and regret, however, depend in some meas- 
ure on the peculiar tendencies of the mind, the emotions, which we 
are next to consider, depend on them still more. 

These are the emotions which attend our moral retrospects of our 
past actions,—the remorse which arises on the thought of our guilt,— 
the opposite emotion of delight, which attends the remembrances of 
what is commonly termed a good conscience. 

I have already treated of the emotions which are TM foetive to us of 
vice and virtue in general; but the emotions with which we regard the 
virtues and vices of others are very different from those with which we 
regard the same vices and virtues as our own. ‘here is the distinctive 
moral feeling, indeed, in both cases, whether the generous sacrifice, or 
the malignant atrocity which we consider, be the deed of another, or of 
our own heroic kindness or guilty passion; but, in the one case, there 
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is something far more than mere approbation, however pleasing, or 
mere disapprobation, however diagreeable. There is the dreadful moral 
regret arising from the certamty, that we have rendered ourselves un- 
‘worthy of the love of man, and of the approbation of our God; or the 
most delightful of all convictions, that, but for our life, the world would 
have been less virtuous and happy, and that we are not unworthy of 
that highest of privileges, the privilege of fearlessly adoring Him, 
whom, if we worship truly with that gratitude which looks beyond the 
moment of suffering, to the happiness of every world and of every age, 
it matters but little though the place of our adoration should be a dun- 
geon or a scaffold. 

When we look to some oppressor in the magnificence of his unjust , 
power, surrounded with those inferior tyrants, that, while they execute 
their portion of delegated guilt, tremble at the very glance of him 
whose frown can make them nothing,—with armies, whom victory 
after victory has rendered as illustrious, as slaves that carry slavery with 
them, and spread it wherever their arms prevail, can hope to be ;— 
when we enter the chambers of state, in which he gives himself to 
public view, and see only the festival, and listen only to voices that are 
either happy, or seem to be happy,—does all this splendour impose 
upon our heart, as it would half seduce our senses into momentary 
admiration? Do we think, that God has reserved all punishment for 
another world, and that wickedness has no feelings but those of 
triumph in the years of earthly sway which consummate its atrocities ? 
There are hours in which the tyrant is not seen, the very remembrance 
of which, in the hours in which he is seen, darkens, to his gloomy 
gaze, that pomp, which is splendour to every eye but his; and _ that, 
even on earth, avenge, with awful retribution, the wrongs of the vir- 
tuous. The victim of his jealous dread, who, with a frame wasted 
by disease, and almost about to release his spirit to a liberty that is 
immortal, is slumbering and dreaming of heaven on the straw that 
scarcely covers the damp earth of his dungeon,—if he could know, at ” 
that very hour, what thoughts are present to the conscience of him 
who doomed him to this sepulchre, and who is lying sleepless on his 
bed of state, though, for a moment, the knowledge of the vengeance 
might be gratifying, would almost shrink the very moment after from 
the contemplation of horror so hopeless, and wish that the vengeance 
were less severe. 

The instance which I have now chosen, is that of a species of guilt 
with the conscious remembrance of which few of the great multitude 
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mankind can be agitated. But those who cannot oppress kingdoms, 
may yet oppress families and individuals. ‘There is a scale of iniquity, 
that descends from the imperial tyrant to the meanest of the mob ; 
and there are feelings of remorse, that correspond, not with the extent of 
the power, but with the guilty wishes of the offender. In the obscurest 
hovel, on the most sordid bed, there are sleepless hours of he same sort 
of agony, which is felt, in his palace, by him who has been the scourge, 
perhaps, of half the nations of the globe. There are visions around 
that pillow, which, in the drama or romance, indeed, would form no’ 
brilliant picture, but which are not the less horrible to him, whose 
means, but not whose wishes of iniquity, have been confined to the little 
frauds, that have swallowed up the pittance of some widow, or seduced 
into the same career of guilt with himself, the yielding gentleness of 
some innocent heart. ‘To the remorse of such a mind, there are not 
even the same consolations, if I may apply the term of consolation to that 
dreadful relief, which, in rendering horror less felt for the instant, truly 
ageravates its ultimate amount. ‘The power of making armies march, 
though it be only to new desolation,—of altering, in an instant, the fate 
of kingdoms, though it be only to render kingdoms more wretched,— 
has yet something in it, which, by its greatness, occupies the mind ; 
and the tumult of war, and the glory of victory, and the very multitude 
of those, who bow the knee and tremble, as they solicit favour, or 
deprecate wrath, afford at least a source of distraction to the mind, 
though they can afford no more. ‘These sources of distraction the 
petty villain cannot share. His villanies present to him no other images 
than those of the insignificant profits, which he has, perhaps, already 
squandered, and the miseries which he has made. ‘There are no 
crowds of flatterers to aid the feeble efforts with which he strives to 
forget the past. He is left with nothmg more than his conscience, 
and his power of doing still more evil; and he has recourse to this 
desperate expedient, which, desperate as it is, is still less dreadful than 
his horror of the past. He adds villany to villany, not so much for any 
new profit, as to have something which may occupy him, producing 
wretchedness after wretchedness around him, as far as little sphere ex- 
tends, till his sense of remorse is at last almost stupefied ; and he derives 
thus a sort of dreadful mitigation of suffermg, from the very circum- 
stances which are afterwards to be the aggravation of his misery. 
On the happiness which attends the remembrance of a life of virtue, 

it would surely be unnecessary to enlarge. It isa happiness, of which 
even the guilty,—though they may be incapable of conceiving all its 
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delight,—yet know sufficiently the value, to look to it, with wishes, that 
do not covert it the less, for coveting it hopelessly. Strange as it may 
seem, in a world in which vice is so abundant, there yet can be little 
doubt, that the only object. of desire, which is truly wniversal, is the 
delight of a good conscience. ‘The pleasures of power and splendour, » 
and indolent luxury, strong as their sway is over the greater number of 
minds, find yet some minds, to which they are objects either of indiffer- 
ence or contempt. but who is there, who has ever said in his own 
soul, in forming plans of future life, Let me live and die, without the 
remembrance of a single good action? ‘There are crimes, indeed, 
conceived and perpetrated with little regard to that virtue, which is for 
the time abandoned. but there is still some distant vision of repent- 
ance, and better thoughts,—which are to be the happiness of old age 
at least,—that is present to the most profligate, when he ventures to 
look forward to old age, and to that event by which age must at last be 
terminated. It is not because virtue is wholly despised that guilt ex- 
ists ; but the great misery is, that the uncertain duration of life allows 
the guilty to look forward to years that are, perhaps, never to arrive, 
and to postpone every better purpose, till their heart has become inca- 
pable of shaking off the passions to which it is enslaved. Yet still, re- 
pentance and virtue, at some period, are delightful objects, which they 
never wholly exclude from their prospects of the future ; and if it were 
possible to be virtuous, without the sacrifice of vice, they would not 
delay the happiness for a single instant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS, COMPREHENDING ALL OUR DESIRES AND 
FEARS. 


Section I.—Classification and Modes of our different Desires.— 
Desire of our own Continued Existence. 


One order of our emotions still remains to be considered,—the emo- 
tions, which I have denominated prospective, from their reference to 
objects as future. 


\ 
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This order is, in its immediate consequences, the most important of 


all our emotions, from its direct influence on action, which our other 
feelings of the same class, and indeed all our other feelings, influence, 


only indirectly, through the medium of these. It comprehends all our 
desires, and all our fears,—our desires, which arise equally from the 
prospect of what is agreeable in itself, or from the prospect of relief, 


from what is disagreeable in itself,—onr fears, which arise equally from 


the prospect of what is disagreeable in itself, and from the prospect of 
the loss of what is in itself ageeable. ‘The same external object, agree- 
able or disagreeable, may give rise to both emotions, according as the 
object is, or is not, in our possession, or is, or is not producig any pre- 
sent uneasiness ;—or, when it is equally remote in both cases, accord- 
ing as the probability of attamment of the agreeable object, or of freedom 
from the disagreeable object, is greater or less. Hope and fear do not 
necessarily relate to different objects. We fear to lose any source of 
pleasure possessed by us, which had long been an object of our hope ; 
we wish to be free from a pain that afflicts us, which, before it attacked 
us, was an object of our fear. We hope that we shall attain to a situa- 
tion of which we are ambitious ; we fear that we shall not attain to it. 
We fear that some misfortune, which seems to threaten us, may reach 
us 3; we hope that we shall be able to escape. The hope and the fear, 
in these cases, opposite as the emotions truly are, arise from the same 
objects ;—the one or the other prevailing according to the greater or 
less probability on either side. But though they vary with different 
degrees of probability, they do not depend wholly on a mere compari- 
son of probabilities. They arise, or do not arise, in some measure, 
also according to the magnitude of the object; our hope and our fear 
awaking more readily, as well as operating more permanently and 
strongly, when the object which we wish to attain, or of which we fear 
to be deprived, is very important to our happiness, though the probabil- 
ities on either side may be exactly the same as in cases of less impor- 
tance, where desire and fear, if they arise at all, are comparatively 
feeble, and when often not the slightest emotion of either species 
arises. 

‘There can be no question, that he who travels, in the same carriage, 
with the same external appearances of every kind, by which a robber 
could be tempted or terrified, will be in equal danger of attack, whether 
he carry with him little of which he can be plundered, or such a booty - 
as would impoverish him if it were lost. But there can be no question 
also, that though the probabilities of danger be the same, the fear of 
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attack, would, in these two cases, be very different,—that in the one 
case, he would laugh at the ridiculous terror of any one who journeyed 
with him, and expressed much alarm at the approach of evening ;—and 
that in the other case, his own eye would watch suspiciously every 
horseman who approached, and would feel a sort of relief when he ob- 
served him pass carelessly and quietly along, at a considerable distance 
behind. 

That the fear, as a mere emotion, should be more intense, according 
to the greatness of the object, might indeed be expected; and if this 
were all, there would be nothing wonderful in the state of mind, which 
I have now described. But there is not merely a greater intensity of 
fear,—there is, in spite of refiection, a greater belief of probability of 
attack. There is fear, in short, and fear to which we readily yield, 
when otherwise all fear would have seemed absurd. The reason of 
this is obvious. The loss of what is valuable in itself, is of course a 
great affliction. The slightest possibility of such an evil makes the 
evil itself occur to us, as an object of conception, though not at first, 
perhaps, as an object of what can be termed fear. Its very greatness, 
however, makes it, when thus conceived, dwell longer in the mind; 
and it cannot dwell long, even as a mere conception, without exciting, 
by the common influence of suggestion, the different states of mind, 
associated with the conception of any great evil; of which associate or 
resulting states, in such circumstances, fear is one of the most constant 
and prominent. ‘The fear is thus readily excited as an associate feel- 
ing; and when the fear has once been excited, as a mere associate 
feeling, it continues to be still more readily suggested again, at every 
moment, by the objects that suggested it, and with the perception or 
conception of which it has recently co-existed. There is a remarkable 
analogy to this process, in the phenomena of giddiness. Whether the 
height on which we stand, be elevated only a few feet, or have beneath 
it a precipitous abyss of a thousand fathoms, our footing, if all other cir- 
cumstances be the same, is in itself equally sure. Yet though we look 
down, without any fear, on the gentle slope, in the one case, we shrink 
back in the other-case with painful dismay. The lively conception of 
the evil which we should suffer in a fall down the dreadful descent, 
which is very naturally suggested by the mere sight of the precipice, 
suggests and keeps before us the images of horror in such a fall, and 
thus indirectly the emotions of fear, that are the natural accompaniments 
‘of such images, and that, but for those images, never would have arisen. 
We know well, on reflection, that it is a footing of the firmest rock, 
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perhaps, on which we stand,—but in spite of reflection, we feel, at least, 
at every other moment, as if this very rock itself were crumbling or 
sinking beneath us. 

It is not, then, any simple ratio of probabilities, which regulates the 
rise of our hopes and fears, but of these combined with the magnitude 
or insignificance of the objects. Yet whatever may be this mixed pro- 
portion of probability and importance, the objects of desires and fears 
are not to be considered as essentially distinct; since these opposite 
emotions arise, as we have seen, from the same objects, considered in 
different relations to us. ‘There is nothing which, if it be not absolute- 
ly indifferent to us, may not excite both hope and fear, as the circum- 
stances of our relation to it vary. ‘This contrast of the mere circumstan- 
ces, in which the opposite emotions arise, may save us from much dis- 
cussion. It would be superfluous to consider all our desires in a 
certain order, and then to consider all our fears in a certain order, 
since we could only repeat, as to the one set of feelings, the observations 
previously made on the feelings that are contrasted with them. ‘The 
consideration of our desires will be sufficient, of itself, to illustrate both 
sets of emotions, with a few remarks that may occasionally suggest 
themselves on the emotions of the opposite kind. 

What then are our desires—or rather what are the objects which 
excite our desires ? 

To desire, it is essential that the object apear to us good ;—or 
rather, to appear to us good, and to appear to us desirable, are truly 
the same thing. If all things had been uniformly indifferent to all. man- 
kind, it is evident that they could not have formed any classes of things 
as good or evil. What we do not desire may be conceived by us to 
be good, relatively to others who desire it, but cannot seem to be good, 
relatively to us. It would be as absurd to say, that we think that good 
which we should be very sorry to possess, or even which we should be 
whoily indifferent whether we possessed or not, as it would be absurd 
to say, that we think that object beautiful, from the sight of which we 
shrink with an unpleasant feeling as often as we behold it, or which, 
when we turn on it our most observant gaze, excites in us no emotion 
whatever. ! ; 

What we desire, far from being always good, in the sense in which 
that word corresponds with the phrases virtuous or agreeable to the 
divine will, is often completely opposed to it. We may feel that we 
are desiring what is inconsistent with moral rectitude, and yet continue 
to desire it : 
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— Video meliora, proboque ; 
- Deteriora sequor.”— 

‘Even with respect to mere physical good, without regard to moral 
excellence, we may desire what we know will be ultimately of in- 
jury to us, far greater than the temporary pleasure which it promises 
to yield; and though it appears to us injurious upon the whole, and 
would be far from being desired by us, if it had no present charms, we 
may yet prefer. it from the influence of those present charms, which 
are sufficient of themselves to constitute desirableness. The good, 
therefore, which is synonymous with desirableness, is not, necessarily, 
and uniformly, however generally it may be, consistent with our own 
greatest advantage, or with moral propriety in our choice. It can be 
defined in no other way, than simply as that which appears to us de- 
sirable, the desire itself being the only test, as it is the only proof of 
tendency in objects to excite desire. That immediate good, then, 
which we term desirableness, because it is instantly followed by desire, 
—absolute physical good,—moral good,—are three phrases which 
have very different meanings ; yet, obvious as the distinction is, we are 
very apt to confound them, merely because we have applied to them 
the same term; or at least to distinguish them very loosely ; and, from 
this confusion, has arisen much of the controversy with respect to the 
influence of motives, and of the controversy, also, with respect to the 
universal influence of self-love in our benevolent affections, —disputa- 
_tions, that in the mode in which they have generally been managed, 
seem to me to have thrown as little light on the theory of morals, as 
they have contributed to the advancement of practical morality. 

To enumerate the objects of our desire and fear, would be to enu- 
merate almost every object which exists around us on our earth, and 
almost every relation of these objects ; without taking into account the 
variety of wishes more fantastic, which our wild imagination is capable 
of forming. A complete enumeration of all the possibilities of human 
wishes, is almost as little to be expected, as a complete gratification of 
all the wishes of man, whose desires are as unlimited as his power is 
bounded. ‘The most important, however, may be considered as com- 
prehended in the following series :—First, our desire of continued ex- 
istence, without any immediate regard to the pleasure which it may: 
yield,— Secondly, our desire of pleasure, considered directly as mere 
pleasure,—Thirdly, Our desire of action,—Fourthly, Our desire of 
society,—Fifthly, Our desire of knowledge,—Sixthly, Our desire of 
power,—direct, as in ambition, or indirect, as in avarice, —Seventhly, 
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Our desire of the affection or esteem of those around us,—EKighthly, 
Our desire of glory,—Ninthly, Our desire of the happiness of others, 
—and, Tenthly, Our desire of the unhappiness of those whom we 
hate. On these it is my intention to offer a few brief remarks, in the 
order in which I have now stated them. 

I must observe, however, in the first place, that each of these de- 
sires may exist in different forms, according to the degree of probabil- 
ity of the attainment of its object. When there is little if any proba- 
bility, it constitutes what is termed a mere wish; when the probability 
is stronger, it becomes what is called hope ; with still greater proba- 
bility, expectation ; and, with a probability that approaches certainty, 
confidence. ‘This variation of the form of the desire, according to the 
degrees of probability, is, of course not confined to any particular de- 
sire,.but may run through all the desires which I have enumerated, and 
every other desire of which the mind is, or may be supposed to be 
capable. 

Hope, therefore, important as it is to our happiness, is not to be 
considered as a distinct emotion, but merely as one of the forms in 
which ail our desires are capable of existing. It is not the less valua- 
ble on this account, however, but, on the contrary, the more truly 
precious, since it thus confers on us, not one delight only, but every 
thing, or almost every thing, which it is in our power even to wish. 
What hour of our waking existence is there, to which it has not given 
happiness or consolation ? 

In our early years, when we do not look very far forward, still a 
great part of the happiness that is felt, even when there is so much 
boisterous merriment of the present, is derived from a prospect of that 
little futurity which is never wholly absent from the view,—a futurity 
which may not in this case extend beyond the happy period of the 
next holidays, but which is still a field of hope, as much as that ampler 
field which is ever opening wider and wider on the gaze of manhood. 
In opening, indeed, thus wider and wider, it extends itself, only to 
extend the empire of our wishes. ‘There is, then, no happiness which 
hope cannot promise,—no difficulty which it cannot surmount,—no 
grief which it cannot mitigate. | It is the wealth of the indigent, the 
health of the sick, the freedom of the captive. There are thoughts of 
future ease, which play, with a delightful illusion, around the heart of 
him who has been born in poverty, bred in poverty,—who, since the 
very hour when his arms were first capable of as much labour as could 
earn one morsel of his scanty meal, has spent his life, not in labour 
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merely, but in unremitting fatigue,—to whom, since that very hour, a 
day of ease has been as much unknown, as a day of empire, with the 
exception of that single day, which, in its weekly return, is a season of 
comfort at once to the body and to the mind,—giving rest to him who 
has no other rest, and revealing to him, at the same time, that future 
world, which is the world of those who have toiled on earth, at least, 
as much as the world of those who have subsisted by the toils of 
others. On the bed of sickness, how ready is the victim of disease to 
form those flattering presages which others cannot form,—to see, in the 
tranquil looks of those who assume a serenity which they do not feel, a 
confident expectation’ of recovery, which has long in their hearts given 
place to despair,—and to form plans of many future years, perhaps, in 
that very hour which is to be the last hour of earthly existence. If we 
could see all those wild visions of future. deliverance, which rise, not 
to the dreams merely, but to the waking thought of the galley-slave who 
has been condemned to the oar for life, we should see, indeed, what 
might seem madness to every heart but his, to which these visions are 
in some measure like the momentary possession of the freedom of 
of which he is for ever to be deprived; and, in this very madness of 
credulous expectation, so admirably adapted to a misery that admits of 
‘no earthly expectation which reason can justify, we should see at once 
the omnipotence of the principle of hope and the benevolence of him 
who has fixed that principle in our minds, to be the comfort even of 
despair itself, or at least of miseries, in which all but the miserable 
themselves would despair. 

Such is the influence of hope through all the years of our existence. 
As soon as we have learned what is agreeable, it delights us with the 
prospect of attaining it; as soon as we have lost it, it delights us with 
the prospect of its return. It is our flatterer and comforter in boy- 
hood ; it is‘our flatterer and comforter in years which need still more to 
be flattered and comforted. What it promises, indeed, is different in 
these different years; but the kindness and irresistible persuasion with 
which it mckes the promise are still the same; and while we laugh, 
in advanced age, at the easy confidence of our youth in wishes which 
seem incapable of deceiving us now, we are still, as-to other objects of 
desire, the. same credulous, confiding beings, whom it was then so 
easy to make happy. Nor is it only over terrestrial things that it diffuses 
its delightful radiance. ‘The power which attends us with consolation, 
and with more than consolation, through the anxieties and labours of our 
life, does not-desert us at the close of that life which it has blessed or 
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consoled. It is present with us in our last moment. We look to 
scenes which are opening on us above, and we look to those around us, 
with an expectation still stronger than the strongest hope, that, in the 
world which we are about to enter, we shall not have only remem- 
brances of what we loved and revered on earth, but that the friendships _ 
from which it is so painful to part, even in parting to Heaven, will be 
restored to us there, to unite us again in affection more ardent, because 
unmingled with the anxieties of other cares, and in still purer adoration 
of that great Being, whose perfections, as far as they were then dimly 
seen by us, it was our delight to contemplate together on earth, when 
it was only on earth that we could trace them, but on that earth which 
seemed holier, and lovlier, and more divine, when thus joined in our 
thought with the Excellence that made it. 

In the arrangement of our emotions, no peculiar place has been set 
apart by me for the Passions; the reason of which is, that our pas- 
sions are truly no separate class, but merely a name for our desires, 
when very vivid or very permanent. It is impossible to state in words, 
at what degree of vividness or permanence, we cease to speak of a 
desire, and term it a passion. ‘This, it is probable, that different indi- 
viduals would do very variously; but all, unquestionably, would use 
these different terms, when there is any very remarkable difference in 
these respects. A slight desire of higher station, which comes upon us 
at intervals, and is soon forgotten in the cares, or in the delightful occu- 
pations of domestic life, no one would think of calling a passion. It is 
when the wish of worldly power and splendour is not the emotion of 
a single minute, but the exclusive, or almost exclusive wish of the 
heart,—when it allows, indeed, other desires occasionally to intervene, 
but recurs still with additional force, as if to occupy again what is its 
own possession, and to feed on new wishes of advancement, or new 
projects of obtaining whatit wished before ;—it is then, when the desire 
is vivid and permanent, that we term it a passion, and look, perhaps, 
with pity on him who is its victim. | 

After these remarks, I proceed to the consideration of our desires 
in the order stated. 

The first of these is our desire of our own continued ewistence. 
Strong and permanent as our wishes of delight may be, it is not hap- 
piness only which we desire, nor misery only which we dread; we 
have a wish to exist, even without regard, at the moment of the wish, 
io the happiness which might seem all that. could render existence 
valuable ;—and annihilation itself, which implies the impossibility of 
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uneasiness of any kind, is to our conception almost like a. species of 
misery. Nor is it only when life presents to us the appearance of 
pleasure, wherever we look, and when our heart has an alacrity of en- 
joying it, wherever it is to be found, that the desire of a continuation 
of this earthly existence remains. It remains, and, in many instances, 
is perhaps still stronger in those years, when death might seem to afford 
only the prospect of a ready passage to a better world. 

To explain the apparent inconsistency of the increased love of life, 
that is so frequently observed in old age, when the means of enjoyment 
are diminished,—we must remember, that, by the influence of the 
suggesting principle, life, as a mere object of conception to the old, 
retains still many charms, which in reality it does not possess. The life, 
of which they thiuk, is the life of which they have often thought; and 
that life was a life full of hopes and enjoyments. The feelings, there- 
fore, which were before associated with the notion of the loss of life, are 
those which still occur, on the contemplation of its possible loss, with the 
addition of all those enjoyments which a longer series of years must have 
added to the complex conception, and the loss of which, as one great 
whole, seems to be involved in the very notion of the loss of that life, of 
which the enjoyments formed a part. It must be remembered, too, that 
if life be regarded as in any degree a blessing, the mere circumstance 
of the increased probability of its speedy termination, must confer on it 
no slight accession of interest. ‘This is only one of many instances of 
the operation of a very general principle of our nature ;—the likelihood 
of loss being itself almost a species of endearment, or at least.produc- 
ing, in every case, a tenderness that is soon diffused over the object 
which we contemplate, that seems thus to be more lovely in itself, 
merely because, from its precariousness, we love it more. 

Absurd, however, as the desire may seem, in such cases, it is, as a 
general feeling of our nature, a most striking proof of the kindness of 
that Being, who, in giving to man duties which he has to continue for 
many years to discharge in a world which is preparatory to the nobler 
world that is afterwards to receive him, has not left him to feel the 
place in which he is to perform the duties allotted to him, as a place 
of barren and dreary exile. He has given us passions which throw a 
sort of enchantment on every thing which can reflect them to our heart, 
which add to the delight that is felt by us in the exercise of our duties, 
—a delight, that arises from the scene itself on which they are exer- 
cised,—from the society of those who inhabit it with us,—from the 
offices which we have performed, and continue to perform. 
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_ Instead of viewing, in our love of life, a principle disgraceful to our 
nature, we may see in it, far more truly, a principle which does honour 
to our nature, because it answers admirable purposes in our moral 
constitution. What happiness would it be, to those who were to be 
confined in the most gloomy prison for a series of years, if during all 
this long period of confinement, the very prison itself were to seem to 
them a delizhtful habitation, and when the hour of. deliverance came, 
we had only to open the gate, and lead the prisoner forth to sunshine 
and the balmy breeze, which were not to be the less delightful, then, 
on account of the captivity in which his former years were spent! I 
need not point out, how exactly the case, now imagined, corresponds 
in every circumstance, except in the gloom and narrowness of the 
prisoner’s dismal abode, with that which truly constitutes our situation 
as temporary inhabitants of this delightful earth. | 

It is not the mere love of life, which is disgraceful in itself, but the 
cowardly love of it, which does not yield to nobler desires. Every 
wish which we can feel for objects that are apt to affect ourselves, has 
of course, relation to the future, and,: therefore, to some protraction of 
our existence, the wish of which must consequently be involved in 
every other personal wish, the most honourable which the mind can 
form. To desire the continuation of life, is to fear the loss of it; and 
to fear the loss of it, is to fear every thing which may bring it into dan- 
ger. Even the brave man, then, will avoid danger, where no virtue 
would lead to the exposure ; but, when virtue requires exposure, he 
will scarcely feel that it is peril to which he is exposing himself. Glory, 
the good of mankind, the approbation of his own heart, the approbation 
of God,—these are all which the brave man sees ; and he, who, seeing 
these, can sacrifice them to the love of mere animal life, is indeed, un- 
worthy, I will not say of vanquishing in a cause in which it is noble to 
prevail, but even of perishing in a cause in which it is noble to perish. 


Section I].—Desire of Pleasure. . 


The next desire, to the consideration of which I proceed, is our 
desire of pleasure ; to which the fear of pain may be regarded as op- 
posed. Annihilation, indeed, seems to us an evil, independently of the 
happiness or misery, of which it may deprive us, or from which it may 
free us. We love the mere continuance of our being, but we love still 
more our well-being ; and existence is valuable to us, chiefly as that 
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which can be rendered happy. He, who formed us to be happy, of 
course formed us to be deserving of happiness. | 
_ As it is not the love or preservation of life which is unworthy of a 
brave and honourable man, but the love of a life that is inconsistent 
with nobler objects of desire; it is, in lke manner, not the love of 
pleasure which is unworthy of us,—for ‘pleasure, in itself, when arising 
from a pure source, is truly as pure as the source from which it flows ; 
but the love of pleasure that is inconsistent with our moral excellence. 
The delight which virtue gives, and which devotion gives, is no small: 
part of the excellence, even of qualities so noble as devotion and virtue. 
We love men more, we love God more, because it is impossible for us 
to love them more, without an increase of our delight. The love of 
pleasure, then, is far from being unworthy of man; since all which we 
admire in the universe, all which raises us te admiration of the author 
of the universe, is accompanied with it. We cannot love virtue without 
loving a source of delight ; we cannot love him, who has made us ca- 
pable of loving virtue, without a delight still more ardent. We must 
love pleasure if we love whatever is worthy of being loved. 

But the pleasures which attend virtue, or which virtue approves, are 
not the only pleasures which man is capable of feeling. He may have 
a sort of dreadful satisfaction in the fulfilment of the most malignant 
desires, or he may become the self-degraded slave of his own appetites. 
There are several gratifications, of which, though virtue may not forbid 
the temperate use, she forbids the intemperate eaxcess,—not because 
they are pleasures, but because they render us incapable of discharging 
duties which we have to perform,—or, which is a still greater evil, de- 
prive us even of the very wish of discharging our duties. 

Even if nothing more than mere sensual pleasure were to be taken 
into account, without comprehending, in’ our estimate, the miseries of | 
shame and remorse, and ruined fortune, and without any regard to 
those sublimer delights, which the sensual lose, and which they perhaps 
care not for losing, because they are incapable of conceiving them ;— 
there can be no question, that in this least important part of happiness, 
which alone they value, they are inferior to those, who enjoy, indeed, 
those external pleasures, which it is only gratitude to Heaven to enjoy, 
but who think of their senses as the sources of instruction more than as 
the medium of indolent luxury. We are not to consider, in our esti- 
mate, the momentary enjoyments only ; we are to consider the sensual 
pains, as well as the sensual delights —the languor, the satiety, the sick- 
ness, the days that in ill health hang heavily without amusement, and 
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the nights without repose, in which the mind that has no consolation 
within, is still more restless than the restless body. 

The desire of relief from pain, may be regarded only as another 
form of the desire of pleasure ; and in this sense, the species of emotion, 
which we have been considering, besides its relation to every acciden- 
tal pain, comprehends all the desires that are involved in our bodily 
appetites, as distinguished from the mere uneasiness which gives 
occasion to the desire; the desire of food or drink, for example, as 
distinguished from the mere pain of hunger or thirst, which must exist 
as sensations, before any such desires can be felt. In the same way, 
the desire of relief may be thought to comprehend that emotion which 
is next to be examined—the desire of action ; and, to a certain de- 
gree, it unquestionably does comprehend it ; since long inaction produ- 
ces a pain in our limbs, which prompts us to the necessary motion, as 
truly, as the long want of food produces a pain of a different sort which 
prompts us to have recourse to that which alone can give relief to such 
a pain. But the action, of which I speak at present, as the object of 
a peculiar species of desire, is far more than this desire of relief from 
muscular languor ;—it is a continued exertion, which we do not aban- 
don immediately, after freeing our muscles from this uneasiness, but 
prosecute, perhaps, till we produce in them a pain of an opposite kind, 
—the pain of fatigue. 

We may feel happiness from exertion of every kind,—from society, 
—from the discovery of truth,—from the good fortune of our friends, 
and yet have desired these, without any view, at the moment of the 
beginning desire, to this resulting happiness, and merely from the con- 
stitution of our nature, which leads us to desire knowledge, simply as 
knowledge, because there is something of which we are ignorant, and 
which we may readily learn,—society simply as society. Nature, in- 
deed, has attached pleasure to these, as she has attached pleasure to 
many of our functions, which we do not exercise on account of that 
pleasure. But in considering the origin of our desires, we are to think 
only of what is contemplated by the mind at the very moment when 
the emotion arises, of the circumstances antecedent to the desire, and 
not of circumstances which may, or may not, be its consequents. ‘The 
mother derives pleasure from loving her new born infant; and a super- 
ficial thinker might say, in this case, as, indeed, many superficial think- 
ers have said, that she loves her infant for no other reason than this 
pleasure, and that, but for her own selfish delight, she could see it 
perish, without the slightest concern. A very little observation, how- 
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ever, is sufficient to show us, that the love, in this case, though accom- 
panied with pleasure, is, in its origin, independent of the pleasure, and 
must have preceded it, or the pleasure could not have been felt ; for, 
if there had been no previous emotion of a peculiar love in the mother, 
to distinguish the infant from every other infant, where are we to find 
the peculiar pleasure, from which alone the peculiar love is said to be 
derived? What is so evidently true in this case, is true in many other 
cases. ‘The emotion arises, and is attended with pleasure ; but it does 
not arise on account of the pleasure. On the contrary, the pleasure is 
felt, because the emotion has previously arisen, and could not have 
been felt, but for the previous emotion that is gratified. 

It is the very nature of our mind, as originally constituted with certain 
tendencies, that some objects should seem to it immediately desirable ; 
as it is its very nature, that certain objects should seem to it immedi- 
ately proportioned in symmetry or related to each other in various 
ways. When we think of the series of numbers, two, four, eight, 
sixteen, we perceive, that each is the double of the number preceding, 
and we perceive this, perhaps, without any pleasure whatever—certain- 
ly, at least, independently of any pleasure which may be felt. The 
mere conception of the numbers as a primary feeling, gives rise 
to the feeling of the relation of the parts of the series, whether the 
discovery of the relation be, or be not, accompanied with the pleasure. 
It is, in short, the very nature of the numbers, so conceived to- 
gether, to appear to us so related. It is the same with that relation of 
a different kind, which I have termed desirableness. When we are 
assured of the particulars of any fact, connected with a speculation in 
which we may be engaged, it is impossible for this fact to be considered 
by us, as something of which we are capable of obtaining more accu- 
rate knowledge, without being instantly desirable,—that is to say, with- 
out exciting in instant sequence our desire of knowing it fully. It 
seems to us desirable, as immediately as four is perceived by us to be 
the double of two, and eight of four; and it seems to us desirable, 
merely from its very nature, as a fact illustrative of our particular spec- 
ulation, as much as two, four, eight, appear to us related, instantly and 
without any conception of the pleasure which we may feel in discover- 
ing the relation. 

The immediate desirableness of objects is then something very dif- 
ferent from the pleasure which attends the fulfilment of the desire, 
however much the pleasure, once induced, may afterwards become 
itself a new circumstance of attraction. 
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Senntton Wl.— Desire of /ction. 


I return, then, to the consideration of those desires, which I have 
thought it necessary to add, even after the desire of pleasure. 

The first of these, on the consideration of which I had. scarcely 
entered, was the love of action. To be happy, it is necessary that we 
be occupied ; and, without our thinking of the happmess which results 
from it, nature has given us a constant desire of occupation. We must 
exert our limbs, or we must exert our thought; and when we exert 
neither, we feel that languor, of which we did not think before, but 
which, when it is felt, convinces us how admirably our desire of action 
is adapted for the prevention of this very evil, of which we had not 
thought; as our appetites of hunger and thirst are given to us for the 
preservation of health, of which we think as little, during the indul- 
gence of our appetites, as we think, during our occupation, of the 
languor which would overwhelm us, if wholly unoccupied. How 
wretched would be the boy, if he were to be forced to lie even on the 
softest couch, during a whole day, while he heard, at intervals, the gay 
voices of his playmates without, and could distinguish, by these very 
sounds, the particular pastimes in which they were engaged! How 
wretched, in these circumstances, is man himself; and what fretful- 
ness do we perceive, even on brows of more deliberate thought,—on 
brows, too, perhaps, that, in other circumstances, are seldom overcast— 
if a few successive days of wet and boisterous weather have rendered 
all escape into the open air, and the exercises which this escape would 
afford, impossible ! 

Without the knowledge of the pleasure that is thus felt in mere ex- 
ertion, it would not be easy for us to look with satisfaction on the 
scene of human toil around us,—which assumes instantly a different 
aspect, when we consider this happy principle of our mental constitu- 
tion. Though we are apt to thiak of those who are labouring for others, 
as if they were not labouring for themselves also—and though unques- _ 
tionably, from our natural love of freedom, any task which is wnposed 
cannot be as agreeable as an occupation spontaneously chosen—we 
yet must not think that the labour itself is necessarily an evil, from which 
it would be happiness for man to be freed. Nature has not dealt so 
hardly with the great multitude,—in comparison with whom the smaller 
number, for whose accommodation she seems to have formed a more 
sumptuous provision, are truly insignificant, and would be unworthy of 
this seeming preference, if the provision of their means of luxury were 
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all which is involved in the wealth which she bestows on them. ‘The 
wealth of the individual is valuable, chiefly as it leads to the labour of 
others, and presents, in the reward which it offers, an agreeable object, 
to mingle with the pleasure of the occupation, and to sooth and 
sweeten it, even when it rises to fatigue. How different would the 
busy scene of the world appear, if we could conceive that no pleasure 
attended the occupations, to which so great a majority of our race 
would then seem to be condemned, almost like slaves, that are fettered 
to the very instruments of their daily task! How different from that 
scene, in which, though we perceive many labouring, and a few at rest, 
we perceive, in the labourer, a pleasure of occupation, which those 
who rest would often be happy to purchase from him, and which they 
do sometimes endeavour to purchase, by the same means by which he 
has acquired it, by exercises as violent and unremitted as his, and 
which have the distinction only of being of less advantage to the world, 
than those toils by which he at once promotes his own happiness, and 
contributes to the accommodation of others! It is pleasing, thus, to 
perceive a source of enjoyment, in the very circumstance which might 
seem most hostile to happiness,—to perceive in the labour itself, of 
which the necessity is imposed on man, a consolation for the loss of 
that very freedom which it constrains. 

When we do not labour with our limbs, we must labour with our 
mind ; and happy is it for our peace when this mental occupation can 
supply to us the place of bodily occupation,—which, to the rich at 
least, must always be in a great degree dependent on the accidents of 
weather, and in some measure, too, on the society of others. He to 
whom a book presents occupation, scarcely can be in circumstances in 
which this occupation is not in some degree at his command ; and it is 
not easy to say, how much of happiness, and of that good humour which 
is no small part of morality, depends on the mere power of occupying 
ourselves agreeably with this exercise of our eyes and mind, as others 
less happy in intellectual taste, are obliged to depend for occupation on 
exercises that require a greater number of circumstances to place them 
in their power. 

It is easy to trace, in this necessity of occupation, the evident marks 
of the intention of Heaven, that man, who is to exist among men, and 
who has powers of mind and of body capable of benefiting them in 
innumerable ways, is not to suffer these powers to lie idle. ‘The lan- 
guor which we feel when we cease from exertion, reminds us at every 
moment, that we are not formed for inactivity,—that we have duties 
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to discharge, which may become to us amusement, if we only deign to 
avail ourselves of pleasures that are constantly in our power,—and 
without which, all amusements and exercises, that are only the mimic- 
ry of these very duties, would soon become as wearisome almost as 
idleness itself, of which we are so ready to feel the misery, when it is 
total idleness, unoccupied with a'single pastime. It is not to fly the 
sight of ourselves, and, therefore, of our miseries, that we busy our- 
selves even in trifles; but because Heaven, that has formed us for 
action, has formed us, therefore, necessarily to busy ourselves with 
something, and to occupy ourselves even with trifles, rather than to be 
wholly unoccupied. In beginning to exert ourselves, or to take inter- 
est Iu the exertions of others, we have no thought either of misery to 
be avoided, or of happiness to be attammed. We are already busy, 
before we have felt the happiness ; we are already idle, before we have 
felt the misery of being idle. Nature does not wait for our reflections 
and calculations. She gives us, indeed, the power of reflecting and 
calculating, that we may correct the abuses of our desires; but the 
desires which are necessary to our own well-being, and to the well-being 
of those around us, she prompts without our bidding. She has formed 
man, with a nature that may suit him to every situation ;—the monarch, 
with those passions and powers which are necessary for the humblest of 
his subjects ;—the humblest peasant, with the passions and powers of 
those who are born of kings. The sovereign occupying himself with 
those voluntary labours which he denominates amusements, may feel, in 
these very amusements, the common nature which he shares with those 
who are toiling around him, in labours, which they, indeed, term 
labours; and think, perhaps, that they would be happy, if only they 
had that ease which he finds so painful, and from which he makes so 
many efforts to free himself, but which are to them what his amuse- 
ments are to him, a source of occupation, a mode of shaking off that 
idleness, which, if general, would be inconsistent with the very being 
of society, and from which, therefore, man is warned or saved, by the 
languor that attends it. When we look at the guards, and the palace, 
and the splendour,—at all those crowds, which seem useful only as 
supplying to him more speedily every thing which his wants require,-— 
it is scarcely possible for us to think that a king has any necessity of 
labourmg 3 but if we look within his breast, and see the constant appe- 
tite for occupation, which this ready supply of all his wants inflames 
rather than mitigates, we discover the same necessity which we feel 
in ourselyes,—the same proof, that man is formed to contribute his 
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share of service to the general labours of mankind,—to be active even 
where this propensity of our nature can have no excitement from indi- 
vidual wants,—and to minister, in some sort, to the happiness of oth- 
ers, if he does not choose to be the willing minister of his own unhap- 
piness. 


Section IV.—Desire of Society. 


Our desire of society is next to be considered. 

Man is born in society, and dependent on it, in some of its most 
delightful forms, for the preservation of his infant being, which, without 
the protection of those who love him the more for the very helpless- 
ness that is consigned to their protection, would seem thrown into the 
world, only to suffer in it for a few hours, and, ceasing to suffer, to 
cease also to exist. } 

If man be thus dependent on society for the preservation of his early 
existence, he is not less dependent on it for the comfort and happiness 
of his existence in other years. It is to be the source of all the love 
which he feels,—of all the love which he excites,—and, therefore, of 
almost all the desires and enjoyments which he is capable of feeling. 
There is not one of his actions, which may not, directly or indirectly, 
have some relation to those among whom he lives; and there is 
scarcely a moment of his existence, in which the social affection, in 
some one of its forms, has not an influence on some feeling or resolu- 
tion, some delightful remembrance of the past, some object of future 
benevolence or resentment. We are born, as I have said, in society, 
and dependent on it for our existence; but, even if we could exist 
without society, we should not exist as men, not even as savage men, 
—for savages, rude as their intercourse is, are still united together by 
domestic affinities and friendships,—and have one common land, as 
dear to them, or, perhaps, more dear to them, than the country of the 
civilized is to its polished inhabitants. With our immortal spirit, and 
with all the glorious capacities that are developed in society, we should, 
but for the society that almost gives us a different soul, be only a 
species of wild animal,—that might not yield as readily, perhaps, to 
the stronger animals around as the weak of a less noble race, but 
which would hold with them at best a perilous contest,—miserable 
within the cave, and trembling to venture beyond it. ‘“ Make us single 
and solitary,” says an eloquent Roman moralist, “ and what are we? 
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The prey of other animals, and their oben prey which it would 
be most easy for them to seize, the victim which it would be most easy 
for them to destroy. ‘Those other animals have, in their own strength, 
sufficient protection. If they be born to live apart, each has its sep- 
arate arms to defend it. Man has no tusks or talons to make him 
terrible. He is weak, and naked; but, weak and naked as he 
is, society surrounds him and protects him. It is this which submits 
to his power all other living things, and not the earth merely, which 
seems in-some measure his own by birth, but the very ocean, that is to 
him like another world of beings of a different nature. Society averts 
from him the attack of diseases,—it mitigates his suffering when he is 
assailed by them,—it gives support and happiness to his old age,—it 
makes him strong in the great combat of human life, because it leaves 
him not alone to struggle with his fortune.” * 

Of a society, to which man thus owes all his strength, as well as all 
his happiness, it is not wonderful, that nature should have formed him 
desirous ; and it is in harmony with that gracious provision, which we 
have seen realized so effectually in our other emotions, that she has 
formed him to love the society which profits him, without thinking of 
the profit which it affords,—that is to say, without regard to this bene- 
fit, as the primary source of a love that would not have arisen, but 
from the prospect of the selfish gain. We exist in society, and have 
formed in it innumerable affections, long before we have learned to 
sum and calculate the consequences of every separate look and word 
of kindness, or have measured the general advantage which this spon- 
taneous and ready kindness yields, with the state of misery in which 
we should have existed, if there had been no society to receive and 
make us happy. These affections, so quick to awake in the very 
moment almost of our waking being, are ever spreading in the progress 
of life ; because there is no moment to the heart, in which the prin- 
ciple of social union is cold or powerless. ‘The infant does not cling 
to his nurse more readily than the boy hastens to meet his playmates, 
and man to communicate his thoughts to man. 

What is every language but a proof of the agency of that feeling 
which makes it delightful to us to speak and to listen, because it is de- 
lightful to us to make our thoughts pass into other hearts, or to share 
the thoughts of those other hearts? We use speech, indeed, in its 
vulgar offices, to express to each other the want of bodily accommoda- 


* Seneca de Beneficiis, lib. iv. c. 18. 
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tions, which can be mutually supplied by those who know each other’s 
necessities sand, as a medium by which these wants can instantly be 
made known, it is, in these vulgar offices, unquestionably, an instrument 
of the highest convenience,—even though it were incapable of being 
adapted to any other purpose. But how small a part of that language, 
which is so eloquent an interpreter of every thought and feeling, is em- 
ployed for this humble end! _ If we were to reflect on all those gracious 
communications, and questions, and answers, and replies, that, in a 
little society of friends, form, for a whole day, a happiness which noth- 
ing else could give,—the few words significant of mere bodily wants 
would, perhaps, scarcely be remembered, in our retrospect of an elo- 
quence that was expressive of wants of a very different kind,—of that 
social impulse, which, when there are others around who can partake 
its feclings, makes it almost impossible for the heart, whether sad or 
sprightly, to be sad or sprightly alone,—and_ to which no event is little, 
the communication of which can be the expression of regard. In that 
infinite variety of languages which are spoken by the nations dispersed 
on the surface of the earth, there is one voice which animates the 
whole,—a voice which, in every country and every time, and in all the 
changes of barbarism and civilization, still utters a truth, the first to 
which the heart has assented, and the last which it can ever lose,—the 
voice oi our social nature bringing its irresistible testimony to the force 
of that universal sympathy, which has found man every where, and 
preserves him every where, in the community of mankind. 

I have said, that the mere presence of a human being is sufficient to 
give him a sort of interest in our wishes, except in cases where there 
is some fear to counteract the affection that is thus formed ; and I have 
made this exception, as a guard against the fallacy of the theory, which 
by dwelling on the exceptions only, would represent the natural state of 
man, as a state of mutual hostility, in which every individual is at war 
with every other individual. Of this theory, which, if not first stated, 
was at least first developed fully, by Hobbes,—I cannot but think, that 
it would be idle to offer any elaborate confutation, and that the atten- 
tion which has been paid to it by philosophers, is far greater than it 
deserves. We need but think of the state in which man is born—of 
the fondness of the parent for the child,—of the child for the parent,— 
of that affection which binds a whole family together,—to perceive, 
that all individuals, who are only those very members of the families 
which we have been considering, cannot, in any state of society, be the 
foes of all, or even indifferent to their mutual interests; since in that 
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case, the whole race of mankind must have ceased to exist before the 
period at which they could be capable of existing, even in a state of | 
war. Every one, it is said, is born to war with every one! But where 
are these natural combatants to be found? Where can the sophist hope 
to find them,—unless he look for them among those whom peace and 
affection have previously been nurturing? Wherever he finds hate he 
must find a love that has preceded it. The state of nature, if it have 
reference to the infancy of each individual, has reference, therefore, to 
a period, which, instead of enmity, exhibits, perhaps, the strongest and 
purest example which could be imagined of disinterested love. To 
make it such a state as may be consistent with the false theory of socie- 
ty which we are considering, we must not think of man as he is, or as 
he has ever been known to be.. We must take away all the feelings 
of domestic regard, which are visible wherever he is to be found. 
Fathers, mothers, children, must be as indifferent to each other, as if 
no common relation had united them; nay, they must be willing to 
sacrifice, without compunction, the existence of any one of these, for 
the most trifling personal advantage ;—the pity which we now feel so 
readily for the distress even of our very enemies must, in that case, be 
absolutely unknown to us, even when the sufferer is she who gave us birth. 
Is this a state of the nature of man? or have we not rather, in making 
this very conception, supposed the nature of man to be destroyed? 
and, while we have preserved the same external form, substituted, for 
the mild nature of that which animates this form, the ferocious nature 
of some untameable beast, which makes no distinction of the hand 
that caresses, and the hand that strikes,—which breathes only carnage, 
and feels a sort of irritation, and almost anger, at the sight of every 
thing which lives? Of such a being, so animated, this may be the nat- 
ural state, but it is not the state of nature of man. ‘The feelings which 
Nature most powerfully impresses on him,—the first impressions which 
she makes on his heart,—are sentiments of love ; and if those first and 
most powerful feelings, which are as universal as the race of man,— 
the original feelings of every individual that lives, or has lived,—can 
be truly said to be natural feelings, to continue to exist as in this first 
state of nature, would be to exist with only affection in the heart, and 
with expressions of this affection in every look and word. 

But we put bars and locks upon our gates,—-we carry arms,—we 
make laws to direct the power of the state against injustice,—we have 
prisons and executioners. Is this formidable apparatus, it will be said, 
a part of a system of love? or, does it notrather prove, that man trem- 
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bles at the thought of the power of man,—as he trembles at the thought 
of some pestilence, and takes measures of precaution for guarding 
against infection, and for curing it, or preventing the farther spreading 
of it, if infection has taken place ? 

It will be admitted, that these contrivances of offence and defence 
are not a part of the system of contrivances of universal and never-fail- 
ing love; but, on the contrary, are indicative of a fear which implies 
the possibility of enmity in others, or at least of injustice, which, though 
it may imply no personal hatred, is, in its effects on us, the same as 
enmity. But while these instruments of preservation from possible ag- 
gression are admitted to be proofs of one set of feelings in man,—of 
feelings which no defender of the general social nature of man has 
ever attempted to deny, as a part of that mixed constitution of good 
and bad for which alone he contends,—it may be asked, in like man- 
ner, whether the domestic affections, and the general sympathies of our 
nature, which exist as widely as laws, and have in every case preceded 
them,—whether all the institutions for the relief of the ignorant, and 
the poor, and the diseased, are proofs of any natural enmity of man to 
man?’ Injustice may, mdeed, be prevalent, but compassion is surely 
not less so; and are we to find proofs of universal enmity in a love that 
is as universal as human sorrow? 

On whatever period of society we may choose to fix, we shall always 
find many who are disposed to invade the rights of others, and who, in 
consequence of this mere possibility of aggression, render necessary all 
those general precautions, and the occasional punishments of which 
Hobbes speaks ;—while at the same time, we shall be equally certain 
of finding many, who not merely are without the inclination of invading 
the rights of others, but who gladly make sacrifices of their own per- 
sonal comfort for their relief. ‘That the state of society, therefore, 
when there are multitudes comprehended in it, is not a state of unmix- 
ed friendship or enmity, unmixed virtue or vice, but a state that is 
mixed of both;—that the first affections, however,—the affections 
which, if there be any that peculiarly deserve the name of natural, have 
surely the highest claim to that distinction,—are uniformly those of 
love ;—and that while all must, in infancy, have felt this tie, which 
bound them to some other breast, it is only a part of mankind over 
whom those malignant passions, which can be said to be indicative of 
enmity, or even that injustice, which is indicative of indifference to 
others, rather than malignity, can be said to have any sway. We have 
all loved, and continue to love ; we have not all hated, and continued 
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to hate ;—certainly, at least, we have not given way to our hatred, 
as we have yielded our whole soul to the delightful emotions of be- 
nevolence. | 

Even the most unjust and malignant of mankind, it must be remem- 
bered, do net lose their love of society. They have their friends, or 
at least those to whom they give that name, without any suspicion that 
they are using an inappropriate expression. They would hate to be 
alone, as much as other people, even though they had no guilty re- 
membrances, which made it doubly necessary for them to be amused. 
They must still flatter themselves, that they enjoy what they are not 
capable of enjoying,—the delights of that cordial imtercourse which is 
sacred to the good. These delights, indeed—the remembrance of 
consolations received, and of virtues strengthened, the mutual esteem, 
the mutual trust, the mutual veneration,—they as little can possess, as 
they can enjoy the pleasures of conscience, with no remembrances but 
those of guilt. Yet, though the reality of the social regard of others is 
denied to them, and though even if, in some singular instance, it were 
truly to be given to them, it would be impossible for them to put.confi- 
dence in a friendshp which they would know that they had not merited, 
and, therefore, could not fail to distrust,—they can still at least have 
the riot and the laughter, and as much of the appearance of social 
affection, as is consistent with perfect indifference, or perfect hatred at 
heart; and the riot and the laughter they must have, or be still more 
miserable than they are. The love of that society, which they have so 
deeply injured, is thus fixed in their heart, as it is fixed in every heart; 
—and what proof could be stronger of its irresistible power? In the 
very prison, to which the indignation of mankind has driven them, as 
to the only place which their presence could not pollute-—amid wretch- 
es, as little worthy as themselves, of a single thought of momentary 
affection,—they still feel the influence of that principle which makes 
the presence of man necessary to the comfort of man, as, in better cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to his happiness. 


Srctrion V.—Desire of Knowledge. — 


The next of our desires which we have to consider, is our desire of © 
knowledge. 

When we think of what man is, not in his faculties only, but in his 
intellectual acquisitions, and of what he must have been, on his entrance 
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into the world, as much in the state of society which is most civilized, 
as in the rudest stage of savage life, it is difficult for us to regard this 
knowledge and absolute ignorance as states of the same mind. It 
seems to us almost as if we had to consider a spiritual creation or trans- 
formation, as wondrous as if, in contemplating the material universe, 
we were to strive to think of the whole system of suns and planets, as 
evolved from a mere particle of matter, or rising from nothing, as 
when originally created. We believe that they were so created, and 
we know that man, comprehensive as his acquirements are, must have 
set out in his intellectual career from absolute ignorance ; but how dif- 
ficult is it for us to form any accurate conception of what we thus un- 
doubtingly believe! The mind, which is enriched with as many sci- 
ences as there are classes of existing things in the universe, which our 
organs are able to discern, and which, not content with the immensity 
of existence, forms to itself sciences even of abstraction, that do not 
exist as objects in nature, and that cannot exist in nature,—the mind, 
which is skilled in all the languages of all the civilized nations of the 
globe, and which has fixed and treasured in its own remembrance, the 
beauties of every work of transcendent genius, which age after age has 
added to the stores of antiquity—this mind, we know well, was once as 
ignorant asthe dullest and feeblest of those minds, which scarcely know 
enough, even to wonder at its superiority. 

But, without taking into our consideration the rich endowments of a 
mind like this, let us think of one of those humble minds to which I 
have alluded. How vast are the acquirements even of a mind of this 
humble rank,—and acquirements, too, which a few years, that may be 
said almost to be years of mfancy and apparent imbecility, have formed ! 
Indeed, if all human science were to be divided, as Rousseau says, into 
two portions, the one comprehending what is common to all man- 
kind, and the other only that stock of truths, which is peculiar to the 
wise and learned, he can scarcely be regarded as delivering a very 
extravagant paradox, in asserting, that this latter portion, which is the 
subject of so much pride, would seem very trifling in comparison of the 
other. But of this greater portion, we do not think, as he truly says, 
partly beca use e knowledge which it comprehends is acquired so very 
early, that we scarcely remember the acquisition of it, and still more 
perhaps, because since knowledge becomes remarkable only by its 
differences, the elements that are common in all, like the common quan- 
tities in algebraic equations, are counted as nothing. 
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The simple desire of knowledge explains a mystery which nothing 
else could explain. Nature has made it celightful to man to know—dis- 
quieting to him to know only imperfectly, while any thing remains in 
his power that can make his knowledge more accurate or comprehen- 
sive; and she has done more than all this;—she has not waited till 
we reflect on the pleasure which we are to enjoy, or the pain which 
we are to suffer. She has given us these,indeed, to stimulate our 
search, and in part to reward it, but she has prompted us to begin our 
search without reflection on the mere pleasure or pain which is to re- 
ward our activity, or to punish our Inactivity. . It 1s sufficient, that there 
is something unknown, which has a relation to something that is known 
tous. We feel instantly, the desire of knowing this too.—Begin to 
the child, in the nursery, some ballad, which involves a tale of 
marvellous incident, and stop in the very middle of the tale ;—his little 
heart will be almost in agony, till you resume the narrative ; but his eye, 
before you ceased, was still expressive of that curiosity, of that mere 
desire of knowing what is to come, which is not painful in itself,—pro- 
ducing the pain, but not rising from it, when the narrative 1s broken,— 
and affording the pleasure, but not rising from the pleasure, when the 
narrative is continued. Why is it, that in such a case we feel delight? 
It is because our previous curiosity has been gratified. Why do we 
fee] pain? It is because our previous curiosity has not been gratified ; 
and to suppose that but for the pleasure of the gratified curiosity, and 
the pain of the ungratified curiosity, we should have had no curiosity to 
afford the pleasure or the pai, is a reversal of the order of causes and 
effects, as absurd as it would be to suppose, that, but for the existence 
of the flower, we should not have had the root or the stem which sup- 
ports the flower,—that it is the light which flows around us that is the - 
cause of the existence of the sun,—and that He who created the sun, 
and every thing which the sun enlightens, is not merely revealed to us 

by that world of splendour and beauty which he has formed, but that it 
is the beauty of the universe which is the cause of the existence of Him 
who created it to be beautiful. 

Of the lively curiosity of which I speak, with relation the tales of our 
nursery, we must all have some remembrance ; and, indeed, itis a cu- 
riosity which, even with respect to such tales of fiction, does not cease 
wholly when we are obliged to assume the airs aad the dignity of man- 
hood. We vary our tales in these graver years, and call them roman- 
ces, dramas, epics; but we are equally ready, in any moment of lei- 
sure, to be led away by any narrative of strange incidents ; which is 
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to us exactly what the simplest ballad was to us then. The pain which 
attends ungratified curiosity, is most strikingly proved by those tales 
which are often intentionally suspended at some most interesting mo- 
ment, and printed as fragments. We feel, in such a case, a vexation 
that almost amounts to anger, as if the writer of the fragment were 
wilfully and wantonly inflicting on us pain; and there are many little 
injuries, which we could perhaps much more readily forgive. 'To be 
forced to read a succession of such fragments, would be truly, to any 
mind which can take interest in the adventures of others, a species of 
torture,—and of torture that, to such a mind, would be far from being 
the slightest which could be devised. 

The curiosity, which is thus strikingly exemplified in the eagerness 
with which we listen to fictitious narratives, is not less strikingly, as it 
is certainly far more usefully exemplified, in the interest which we feel 
in the wonders of science. How many nights of sleepless expectation 
would be given to the chemist, if he could be informed, on authority 
which he could not doubt, that in some neighbouring country a discov- 
ery had been made, which threw a new light, not merely on what had 
before been considered as obscure, but on all, or almost all, the phe- 
nomena which had been considered as perfectly well known ;—that in 
consequence of this discovery, it had become easy to analyze what had 
before resisted every attempt of the analytic art, and to force into com- 
bination substances which before had seemed incapable of any perma- 
nent union! With what eagerness would he await the communication 
that was to put into his own hands this admirable power! It must be a 
distress indeed, of no common sort, which could at such a period with- 
draw his mind wholly, for any length of time, from that desire which - 
every thing that met his eye would seem to him to recall, because it 
would be in truth for ever present to his mind. 

If man could have been made to know, that his existence depended 
upon certain acquisitions of knowledge, without any love of the knowl- 
edge itself,—he might, perhaps, have made the acquisition, that was 
believed to be so important. But to learn,—if there had been no cu- 
riosity or pleasure in learning, would then have been a task; and, like 
other mere tasks, would probably have been imperfectly executed. 
Something would have been neglected altogether, or very inaccurately 
examined, the accurate knowledge of which might have been essential 
to life itself. Nature, by the constitution which she has given us, has 
attained the same end, and attained it without leaving to us the possibil- 
ity of failure. She has given us the desire of knowing what it is of im- 
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portance for us to know; she has made the knowledge delightful in 
itself; she has made it painful to us to know imperfectly. There is no 
task, therefore, imposed on us. In executing her benevolent will, we 
have only to gratify one of the strongest of our passions,—to learn with 
delight what it is salutary to have learned, and to derive thus a sort of 
double happiness from ie wisdom which we acquire, and from the 
very effort ea which we acquire it. 


Section VI.—Desire of Power. 


The desire of power, is the next emotion in the order of our arrange- 
ment. 

I do not speak, at present, of the desire of mere freedom from con- 
straint,—though, where any unjust restraint is aetually imposed, the 
desire of freedom from it is, perhaps, the strongest passion which man 
can feel, and a passion which, in such circumstances, will always be 
more ardent as the mind is nobler. While it remains, the slave is not 
wholly a slave. His true degradation begins, when he has lost, not 
his liberty merely, but the very desire of liberty, and when he has 
learned to look calmly on himself, as a mere breathing and moving in- 
strument of the wishes of another, to be moved by those wishes rather 
than by his own. He who can feel this, and feel it without any rising 
of his heart against the tyranny which would keep him down, or even a 
wish that he were free, may indeed be considered as ‘scarcely worthy | 
of freedom. 

If to a young audience, in those early years when they knew little 
more of the nature of political institutions, than that under some govern- 
ments men are more or less happy, and more or less free, than under 
others, we were to relate the history of one of those glorious struggles, 
which the oppressed have sometimes made against their oppressors,— 
can we doubt, for a moment, to whom the sympathy and eager wishes 
of the whole audience would be given? While the first band of patriots 
might perhaps be overthrown, and their leader a fugitive, seeking a 
temporary shelter, but seeking still more the means of asserting again 
the same great cause, with the additional motive of avenging the fallen, 
how eagerly would every. heart be trembling for him, hoping for him, 
exulting as he came forth again with additional numbers, shrinking and 
half-despairing at each slight repulse in the long continued combat, but 
rejoicing and confiding still more at each renewal of the charge, and 
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feeling almost the very triumph of the deliverer himself, when his 
standard waved at last without any foe to oppose it, and nothing was to 
be seen upon the field, but those who had perished, and those who 
were free. In listening to such a narrative, even he, who was perhaps 
in more advanced years to be himself the ready instrument of oppres- 
sion or corruption, and to smile with derision at the very name of liber- 
ty, would feel the iterest which every other heart was feeling, and 
would rejoice in the overthrow of despotism, like that of which he was 
afterwards to be the willing slave, or of which he was to be at all times 
ready to become the slave, if the liberties of a nation could be sold by 
his single voice. 

Such is the instant sympathy of our nature, with all who are oppress- 
ed. We may cease to feel it, indeed, but many years of sordid selfish- 
ness must first have quenched in us every thing which is noble, and 
made us truly as much slaves ourselves, as those whose virtue and hap- 
piness are indifferent to us. ‘To be free,—to have the mind of a free- 
man, is not to consider liberty as a privilege, which a few only are to 
enjoy, and which like some narrow and limited good, would become 
less by distribution,—it is to wish, and to wish ardently, that all partook 
the blessing. 

That power, of which we are at present to consider the desire is 
the positive power which one individual may exercise over other indi- 
viduals. 

Our desire of power may be considered as in a great measure con- 
nected with the general desire of action. We feel a pleasure, of no 
slight kind, in the consciousness of our mere animal energies, as ener- 
gies inherent in our nature, and obedient to our will. This pride of 
exercise Is one of the first pleasures which we discover in the infant, 
whose eye shows visible’ delight at all the little wonders which he is. 
capable of producing himself,—far more than at such as are merely 
exhibited to him. He is pleased, indeed, when we shake, for the first 
time, the bells of his little rattle, before we put it into his own hands ; 
but when he has it in his own hands, and makes himself the noise,— . 
which is then such delightful music to his ear,—his rapture is far more 
than doubled. He repeats it instantly, as if wishing to be quite certain 
that he is capable of executing so marvellous a thing, and the certainty 
makes his pleasure still greater than before ; till, weary of a power of 
which he can no longer doubt, and stimulated by new objects to new 
exercises, he again desires something else, and enjoys, and is proud, 
and again grows weary of the past, to grow afterwards weary of the 
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future. In boyhood, what competitions of this sort-—what eagerness to 
discover how fast we can run, how far we can leap! Every game 
which then amuses and occupies us, may be considered asa sort of trial 
of our strength, or agility, or skill,—of some of those qualities, in which 
power consists; and we run or wrestle with those with whom we are, 
perhaps, in combats of a very different kind, to dispute, in other years, 
the prize of distinction in the various duties and dignities of life. 

From what we do immediately ourselves, the transition to\what we 

do by the agency of others, is a very natural and obvious one. As we 
feel the power which we possess in being the fastest runner, or the 
most skilful wrestler, we feel also a sort of power in having the instru- 
ments best suited to the different games in which we may have to try 
our skill with the skill of others. In the early exercises and con- 
tentions of the play-ground, we are proud of having the best top, 
-or the best bat; and we look on what they do for us as what we 
do ourselves, since they are ours as much as our. own limbs are 
ours,—a sort of prolongation of the hands that wield them, obeying 
our will with the same ready ministry as that with which our hands 
themselves, more directly, move at our bidding. We soon learn to 
be proud, in like manner, of having the best-tramed pointer, or the 
horse that has trotted with us the greatest number of miles in the 
shortest time; and when we have once learned to appropriate to 
ourselves the achievements of these animals, we have very little 
more to do in appropriating to ourselves whatever is done by others of 
our own species, who have done what they have done, in obedience to 
us, as truly as the horse has proceeded in the same line, or turned, or 
* stopped, in obedience to our bridle. Every new being, who obeys us, 
is thus, as it were, a new faculty, or number of faculties, added to our 
physical constitution ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that we should 
desire to extend the number of these adventitious faculties, more than 
that we should avail ourselves of the instruments of the optician for 
quickening our sight, or of a carriage for conveying us over distances, 
which it would have been impossible for us to traverse with the same 
velocity on foot. 

So universal is the desire of power over the minds of others, that 
there is, perhaps, no one who is wholly exempt from it. Even affec- 
tion itself, which is so little in need of any additional charm, derives 
from it some accession to the delight which it affords. That the ab- 
solute dependence of the infant renders still more vivid, even the vivid 
emotions of parental love, no one, I conceive, can doubt ;—and if man, 
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by a different constitution of his nature, could have been born intelli- 
gent as in maturer years,—strong enough to be exposed to no peril 
from without,—and fearless, therefore, not from ignorance of danger, 
but from superiority to all the causes of injury, by which it was likely 
for him to be assailed ; though the contemplation of the noble being, to 
which they had given life, must still have been attended with strong 
emotions of regard in the bosoms of those, to whom the very excellence 
contemplated and admired by them, was almost a part of their own 
existence,—it is not easy to imagine, how very little would, in such 
circumstances of equality, have remained of that warm tenderness, 
which in the present system of alternate feebleness and protection, con- 
nects so happily the progressive generations of mankind,—-when the 
first look of love, which the parents cast on the helplessness before 
them, is itself a proof that the unconscious object on which they gaze is 
to be helpless no more,—that weak as it may still be in itself, it is to be 
strong and powerful in the vigilant tenderness of their aid. 

Nor is it to our pleasures of affection only that this moral mfluence 
of power extends; it extends, in some measure also, to the delightful 
consciousness of all our virtues. If suffermg were to be relieved, it 
would surely be of very little consequence to the happiness of the world, 
by whom the relief was given,—if vice were to be made sensible of its 
guilt, of little consequence from whom the purer views that enlighten 
it were derived ; but, though it would be of the same moment to the 
world in general, it would be very far from bemg soto us. We should 
delight in the effects, indeed, whoever might have produced them ; but 
our delight would be very different if ourselves had been the instru- 
ments. 

The difference, so great in these two cases, is not to be considere 
as arising wholly from the mere self-approbation of our action as virtuous, 
—for if we had truly felt the wish of extending the same good, and the 
same resolute willingness to make the personal sacrifices that might 
be necessary to purchase the extension of it, our virtue, as far as our 
merit or our conscience is concerned, would be the same,—not from 
the pride that our name would be long remembered,—as connected 
with the remembrance of an action that had been beneficial to mankind, 
though the pleasure of this generous connexion of our image, or our 
name, may mingle, with no slight accession of joy, even in the pure and 
tranquil retrospects of those who have been unostentatiously good ; but 
in some degree at least, from the mere feeling of the action as a work 
of ours,—as that which we have had the conscious power of producing, 
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we 
—the feeling of the tie which connects that happiness of others, at 
which we rejoice, with our own mind as its cause, and which, next to 
the certainty of having done what Heaven itself approves, is, perhaps, 
the most delightful element in our remembrance of virtue. 

It is the same in works of purer intellect. The gravest and most re- 
tired philosopher, who scarcely exists out of his library, in giving to the 
world the result of many years of meditation, delights, indeed, in the 
truths which he has discovered, and in the advantage which they may, 
directly or indirectly, afford to some essential interests of society ; but 
though these are the thoughts on which, if his virtue be equal to his 
wisdom, he may dwell with greatest satisfaction, there still comes 
proudly across his mind a feeling of pleasure in the thought of the 
power which he is exercising, or is soon to exercise, over the minds of 
others. He is certainly far more pleased, that the truths which are to affect 
the general change of opinion, are truths discovered by him, than if ex- 
actly the same beneficial effect had flowed from discoveries made by any 
other person ; andthough the chief part of this pleasure may unques- 
tionably be traced to the love of glory, and the anticipation of the glory 
which is loved, much of it as unquestionably flows from the internal 
feeling of the power which he exercises, and which he has the trust of 
being able to exercise again in similar circumstances,—a power which 
is more delightful to him, indeed, when accompanied with celebrity, 
but of which the very secret consciousness is itself a delight that is al- 
most like glory to his mind. 

When the orator is employed in some great cause that is worthy of 
his eloquence,—asserting, against the proud and the powerful, the right 
of some humble sufferer, who has nothing to vindicate his right but 
justice, and the eloquence of his protector; or rousing a senate, too 
apt, perhaps, to. think only of the privileges of a few, or of the inter- 
ests, or supposed. interests, of one people, to the consideration of the 
great rights of mankind, of every colour and country,—forcing, as it 
were, upon their eyes, atrocities which they had, perhaps, at a dis- 
tance, long sanctioned or permitted, and absolving, or at least finishing, 
by the virtuous triumph of a single hour, the guilt of many centuries ; 
—ain such cases, indeed, if the orator, while the happiness and misery, 
the virtue and vice, the glory and infamy, of nations, are depending on 
his voice, can think within himself of the power which he is exercis- 
ing, he would be unworthy at once of the cause which he pleads, and 
_ of the eloquence with which he may be pleading it ;—but when the 
victory is won, when all the advantages which are to hae from it have 
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been felt with delight, we may then allow some feeling of additional 
gratification to arise in the mind, even of the most virtuous, at the 
thought of that energy which was so successfully exercised,—before 
which every heart, that did not gladly yield to its influence, shrunk as 
from something dreadful and irresistible, that had swept away all sub- 
terfuges of hypocrisy, and left nothing behind but conviction, and joy, 
and dismay. | 

The power which mind exercises over mind, in the cases as yet 
considered by us, is an intellectual or moral agency, underived from 
any foreign source, and wholly personal to the individual who exercises 
it. But there is a power which is, for the time, far more extensive, 
and capable of being coveted by minds which are incapable of feel- 
ing and appreciating intellectual or moral excellence. ‘This is the 
power which high station confers,—the power of forcing obedience, 
even upon the reluctant, and, in many cases, of winning obedience, 
from that blind respect which the multitude are always sufficiently dis- 
posed to feel for the follies, as for the virtues, of those above them. 
Much of the pleasure attached to the conception of this power, like that 
which attends every other species of power, arises, it must be admitted, 
from the glory which is supposed to attend the possession of official 
‘dignities ; but the desire of the power itself would be one of the strongest 
of the passions of men, though this mere power were all which station 
conferred. ‘To know that there are a number of beings, endowed with 
many energies, which Nature seemed to have made absolutely inde- 
pendent of us, who are constantly ready to do whatever we may order 
them to do, in obedience to our very caprice,—is to us, as I have 
already said, very nearly the same thing, as if some extension of our 
faculties had been given to us, by the addition of all their powers to our 
physical constitution. If these instruments of power were mere ma- 
chines,—which subserviency to us could not in any degree debase, 
and which could be kept in order without any great anxiety on our 
part, and without occupying that room which the living instruments - 
occupy, we should all, probably, feel the desire of possessing these 
subsidiary faculties, since not to wish for some of them at least, would 
be like indifference whether we had two arms or only one, distinct or 
indistinct vision, a good or bad memory. 

That there is more true happiness in the enjoyments of privz.e life, 
than im the pursuits of ambition, is one of those commonplaces of 
morality, which the experience of every day confirms; but which, as 
that very experience shows, have little effect in overcoming the passion 
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itself,—and which are thus ineffectual, because the passion does not 
relate only to the particular purposes of the individual, but is placed 
in our bosom for purposes of general advantage, which we are to exe- 
cute, perhaps, without knowing that we are promoting any ends, but 
those of our own selfish desire. | 
“The poor man’s son,” says Dr. Smith, in one of the most eloquent 
passages of his very eloquent work,—‘‘the poor man’s son, whom 
Heaven, in its anger, has visited with ambition, when he begins to look 
around him, admires the condition of the rich. He finds the cottage 
of his father too small for his accommodation, and fancies he should 
be lodged more at his ease in a palace. He is displeased with being 
obliged to walk afoot, or to endure the fatigue of ridmg on horseback. 
He sees his superiors carried about in machines, and imagines that 
in one of these he could travel with less inconveniency. He feels 
himself naturally indolent, and willing to serve himself with his own 
hands as little as possible; and judges that a numerous retinue of ser- 
vants would save him from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if he 
had attained all these, he would sit still contentedly, and be quiet, 
enjoying himself in the thought of the happiness and tranquillity of his 
situation. He is enchanted with the distant idea of this felicity. It 
appears in his fancy, like the life of some superior rank of beings ; and 
in order to arrive at it, he devotes himself for ever to the pursuit of 
wealth and greatness. ‘T’o obtain the conveniences which these afford, 
he submits, in the first year, nay, in the first month of his application, 
to more fatigue of body, and more uneasiness of mind, than he could 
have suffered through the whole of his life from the want of them. He 
studies to distinguish himself in some laborious profession. With the 
most unrelenting industry he labours night and day to acquire talents 
superior to all his competitors. He endeavours next to bring those 
talents into public view; and, with equal assiduity, solicits every op- 
portunity of employment. For this purpose he makes his court to all 
mankind ; he serves those whom he hates, and is obsequious to those 
whom he despises. Through the whole of his life, he pursues the 
idea of a certain artificial and elegant repose, which he may never 
arrive at; for which he sacrifices a real tranquillity, that is at all times 
in his power, and which,—if, in the extremity of old age, he should at 
last attain to it,—he will find to be in no respect preferable to that 
humble security and contentment, which he had abandoned for it. It 
is then, in the last dregs of life, his body wasted with toil and diseas- 
es, his mind galled and ruffled by the memory of a thousand injuries 
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and disappomtments, which he imagines he has met with from the 
injustice of his enemies, or from the perfidy and ingratitude of his 
friends, that he begins at last to find, that wealth and greatness are 
mere trinkets of frivolous utility, ill adapted for procuring ease of body 
or tranquillity of mind.” * 

All the works of human industry are, in a great measure, referable — 
to an ambition of some sort; that, however humble it may seem to 
minds of prouder views, is yet relatively as strong as the ambition of 
the proudest. We toil, that we may have some little influence, or 
some little distinction, however small the number of our inferiors may 
be; and the toils which raise to the petty distinction, are toils of public, 
though humble utility; and even the means of distinction which the 
opulent possess, are chiefly in the support of those, who, but for the 
pride which supports them, while it seems only to impose on them 
the labour of ministering to all the various wants of their luxury, 
would have little to hope froma charity that might not be easy to 
be excited by the appearance of mere suffering, in those slight and 
ordinary degrees, in which it makes its appeal rather to the heart than 
to the senses. It is this silent influence of the passion, contributing 
to general happiness, where general happiness is not even an. object 
of thought, which it is most delightful to trace; and it is an influence 
which is felt in every place, at every moment, while the ravages of 
political ambition, desolating as they may be in their tempestuous 
violence, pass away, and give place to a prosperity like that which 
they seemed wholly to overwhelm,—a prosperity which, as the result 
of innumerable labours, and, therefore, of innumerable wishes, that 
have prompted these labours, rises again, and continues through a long 
period of years, by the gentler influence of those very principles to 
which before it owed its destruction. | 

But while we perceive with gladness the happy social uses to which 
nature has made the passion for power in mankind instrumental,— 
or rather, to speak with more accuracy, the uses for which nature 
has made us susceptible of this passion,—and while we know well, 
that the world, therefore, never can be without those who will be 
moved by ambition to seek the honours and dignities which it is neces- 
sary for the happiness of the world that some should seek, it is pleas- 
ing for these whose fortune or whose wishes lead them to more tran- 
- quil and happier, though less envied occupations,—to think, that the 
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happiness which so many are seeking, is not confined by nature to the 
dignities which so very few only are capable of attaining,—that it is 
as wide as the situations of men,—and that, while no rank is too high 
for the enjoyment of virtue, there is no rank that can be regarded as 
too low for it. It has been as truly as eloquently said, that ‘ when 
Providence divided the earth among a few lordly masters, it neither 
forgot nor abandoned those who seemed to have been left out in the 
partition. These last, too, enjoy their share of all that it produces. 
In what constitutes the real happiness of human life, they are in no 
respect inferior to those, who would seem so much above them. In 
ease of body and peace of mind, all the different ranks of life are 
nearly upon a level; and the beggar who suns himself by the side of 
the highway, possesses that security which kings are fighting for.” 

After the foregomg remarks on power, as an immediate object of 
deswre, we are naturally led to consider that peculiar and very inter- 
esting modification of the desire of power, in which the object seems 
to be less the direct command itself, than the means by which the 
command may indirectly be exercised. Such is that form of ambition 
which is commonly denominated avarice. 

By the affections which we excite,—by our talents, whether of pure 
reason or of eloquence,—by the authority of public station, we exercise 
‘a ready dominion over the minds of others. We obtain a command 
over them, which, though less direct, is not less powerful, by the 
possession of those things which they are desirous of possessing, and 
for which, accordingly, they are ready to dispose of their personal 
services, or to transfer to us some of those means of enjoyment which 
they possess, and of which we, in our turn, are desirous. To have 
what all men wish to have, with the power of transferring it to them, is 
to have a dominion over every thing which they can prion ot to us, 
equal to the extent of the wishes on their part. 

Of the power of gratifying these wishes, wealth is the universal re- 
presentative, or rather the universal instrument. ‘To possess it, is to 
exercise a sway less obvious indeed, but, in its extent, far more impe- 
rial than that which ever rewarded or punished the successful arms of 
the most illustrious conqueror,—a sway as universal as the wishes of 
mankind,—a sway, too, which is exercised in every case without com- 
pulsion, and even with an eagerness, on the part of him who obeys, 
equal to that which is felt by him who is obeyed. 

What conqueror is there, who has not seen, beyond the march of 
his armies, some stubborn tribe that resisted still the force which had 
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erushed whole nations in its dreadful career ;—beyond which, if they 
too had been crushed, some other tribe as stubborn would still have 
risen, to remind the victor of his weakness, even at the very moment 
in which his sway was stretched over a wider space than had ever 
been covered with slavery and misery before by a single individual ? 
The empire which a rich man exercises finds no nation or tribe. that 
wishes to resist it. It commands the services of man, wherever man 
can be reached, because it offers to the desires of man the power of 
acquiring whatever objects of external enjoyment he is most eager to 
acquire. From the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
every thing that.can be rendered active is put in motion by him, who 
remains tranquilly at home, exciting the industry of those of whose 
very existence he is ignorant, and receiving the products of labour for 
his own use, without knowing from whom he receives them. It is 
almost as in the magic stories of romance, in which the hero is repre- 
sented as led from the castle gate by hands that are invisible to him,— 
ushered to a splendid banquet, where no one seems present,—where 
wine is poured into the goblet before him at his very wish, and luxurious 
refreshment after refreshment appears upon the board, but appears as 
if no hand had brought it. ‘T’o the rich man, in like manner, whatever 
he wishes seems to come merely because he wishes it to come. 
Without knowing who they are who are contributing to his idle luxury, 
he receives the gratification itself, and receives it from hands that ope- 
rate as invisibly as the fairy hands at the banquet. He gathers around 
him the products of every sea’ and every soil. ‘The sunshine of one cli- 
mate, the snows of another, are made subsidiary to his.artificial wants; 
and though it is impossible to discern the particular arms which he. is 
every instant setting in motion, or the particular efforts of inventive 
thought which he is every instant stimulating, there can be no doubt that 
such a relation truly exists, which connects with his wishes, and with his 
power, the industry of those who labour on the remotest corner of the 
earth, which the enterprising commerce of man can reach. 

Since the possession of wealth is thus the possession of indirect 
power over the labour of millions, it is not wonderful that our desire of 
every gratification, which-the labour of millons can afford, should be 
attended with the desire of that, by which the labour that is to minister 
to our gratification can be commanded. When viewed in this light, 
the desire of wealth is only another form of those very desires, to 
which wealth can be rendered instrumental, by affording them the 
means of indulgence. 
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But the passion assumes a very different appearance, when it seems 
confined to the means of exercising an indirect command over the 
labours of others, without the slightest intention of exercising that sway, 
—certainly without the least attempt to exercise it. If he who was 
most desirous of wealth, were most desirous of obtaining with it those 
enjoyments, in relation to which alone, wealth has any value, there 
would be no mystery in avarice; and we should scarcely think of 
giving it a name, asa separate passion, distinct from the passions to 
which it was subsequent, and of which it was only representative. 
But it happens, that, though prodigality may, in all cases, or nearly 
in all cases, be considered as connected with avarice, avarice very 
often exists, and is characterized as avarice only when it exists, with- 
out any disposition to employ, for purposes of enjoyment, what it is so 
eager to acquire. ‘The mere gold is valued, as if it were a source of 
every happiness, when every happiness which it truly affords, and with- 
out relation to which it is nothing, is despised, as if of little value, com-. 
pared with that, which derives from its power over the very enjoyments 
that are despised, all the absolute value which it possesses. 

The anchoret, who, to render himself more acceptable to God, re- 
tires from the society and service of man,—who sleeps upon the earth, 
—who wraps his feeble limbs in the coarsest garments,—who lives on 
roots and water,—and sees his meagre frame waste every day, without 
a wish to restore its vigor by a diet of richer nourishment,—is one 
whose superstitious weakness we may lament, while we respect the 
very error from which it flows. But what should we think of him, if, 
while he slept upon the earth, and covered himself with sackcloth, 
and scarcely tasted even his scanty food, he were desirous of amassing 
the means of acquiring the softest couches, the most splendid robes, 
the richest fare, the most magnificent palaces? Even this inconsist- 
ency is not all which the world exhibits. ‘There are human beings, 
anchorets of a more ignoble order, who submit voluntarily to all these 
privations, and who feel at the same time this very desire of wealth, 
which such privations render absolutely superfluous,—who have the 
still greater inconsistency of desiring to possess means of luxurious 
enjoyment, while they already have these means in their possession,— 
who sleep on the earth, not because they think that God has prohibit- 
ed every sensual indulgence, but because they fear that their couches, 
if they were to lie upon them, would be sooner worn out,—who 
clothe themselves in rags, not from humility, but from pride, that trem- 
bles lest it should afterwards have to appear in rags,—and who, in 
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the midst of inexhaustible abundance, starve, because they do not 
know how soon, if a thousand improbable things should a they 
may afterwards be obliged to starve. 

Poverty, it has been said, has many wants,—but avarice is in want 
of every thing. 


( 


* Desunt inopie multa, avaritie omnia.” 


The common theory of the value attached by the miser to the mere 
symbol of enjoyment, is that the symbol, by the influence of the gener- 
al laws of association, becomes representative of the enjoyment itself. 
We have so frequently considered money as that which affords us va- 
rious pleasures, that the value which we attach to the pleasures them- 
selves, is transferred to that which we know will always produce them 
when exchanged for the enjoyment; and there can be no question, 
that such an association does truly take place, and must take place, 
though not in a few individuals only, but in all mankind, as long as this 
well known principle of the general mental constitution continues to 
operate. Bui still it must be remembered, that the mystery in this 
case remains very nearly the same as before. The theory accounts, 
indeed, and accounts most satisfactorily, for a value beyond its intrinsic 
use, which the miser, like every one else, may attach to gold; but it 
does not explain the peculiar associations in his mind, which form the 
very difficulty in question, that very high value which he alone discov- 
ers in it,—a value so far surpassing that of the quantity of enjoyment 
which it may command, that the miser seldom thinks of spending, that 
is to say, of exchanging the mere symbol of enjoyment for the enjoy- 
ment itself, while he thinks, with insatiable avidity, of accumulating 
what is not tobe spent. The common theory, therefore, is manifestly 
defective. Let us inquire, then, whether a nicer analysis may not af- 
ford us a solution. : 

No one, I conceive, originally, and without regard to its value in ex- 
change, could prize a piece of gold much more than an equal bulk of 
any thing else that had physical properties of equal direct utility ; and 
originally, too, I conceive, from the indisputable influence of time in all 
our desires, that, if all other circumstances were the same, no one 
would prefer to a present pleasure, a pleasure of exactly the same in- 
tensity and duration at any distant period. For both these reasons, 
avarice, as it exists in maturer life, could not be an immediate pas- 
sion, but must have required certain circumstances to produce or fos- 
ter it. 
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The circumstances which I conceive to have most effect in heighten- 
ing the value of the symbol or instrument of enjoyment above the en- 
joyment itself, is the comparative permanence of the one, and the very 
fugitive nature of the other. Before the boy lays out his penny in the 
purchase of an apple or orange, it appears to him valuable chiefly as 
the mode of obtaining the apple or orange. But the fruit, agreeable 
as it may have been while it lasted, is soon devoured,—its value, with 
respect to him has wholly ceased,—and the penny, he knows, is still in 
existence, and would have been still his own, if the fruit had not been 
purchased. He thinks of the penny, therefore, as existing now, and 
existing without any thing which he can oppose to it as equivalent ; 
and the feeling of regret arises,—the wish that he had not made the 
purchase, and that the penny, as still existing, and equally capable as 
before of procuring some new enjoyment, had continued in his pocket. 
The feeling of regret, thus associated with the loss of his penny, will, 
by frequent repetition, be still more intimately combined with the very 
conception of those little purchases to which his appetites otherwise 
might lead him. It will seem a serious evil to part with that, the pain 
of having parted with which was a serious evil before. The regret of 
course must vary with the mode in which the boy has most frequently 
laid out the contents of his little purse, so as to present, or not to pre- 
sent to his mind the equivalent enjoyment for which the power of ob- 
taining afterwards a similar amount of enjoyment was resigned. If he 
has purchased any thmg which retains a permanent value, the regret 
will be less likely to arise, while the pleasure received from the pur- 
chase, as frequently presented to his mind during the permanent pos- 
session, will, on the contrary, accustom him to value money, only as the 
instrument of obtaining what he feels to be so valuable. It will be the 
same if he have given it away for the relief of distress, since in this case, 
though nothing absolutely permanent is possessed by him, the pleasure 
of the thought itself, as often as the thought recurs, may almost be con- 
sidered as something permanent. It is impossible for him to think of 
his penny without thinking of this also, not as a pleasure wholly past, 
like that of fruit or sweetmeats devoured, but as a pleasure still present 
and never fading, and accompanied therefore with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, which precludes all regret. Our first expenses then, like all the 
subsequent expenses of our maturer years, may be attended, according 
to circumstances, either with regret or satisfaction; and it is not easy 
to say, how much of the future avarice of the man may depend on the 
nature of a few purchases made by the boy, according as these may 
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have been of a kind to give greater or less occasion to the feeling of 
regret, and to the subsequent association of this feeling with the very 
notion of any little expense. 

When the feeling of regret has been frequently blended, in a very 
lively manner, with the conception of expense, it is, of course, readily 
suggested again in similar circumstances. In every purchase there 
must be something given away, as well as something received; and, 
according as the mind is led more to the one or to the other of these, 
it will be more or less ready to make the exchange. If its thought 
have turned chiefly to the agreeable object which it wishes to acquire, 
—as, where the object is very pleasing, it will naturally do, unless 
counteracted by opposite suggestions,—it will gladly make the pur- 
chase ; but if, when any such wish arises, its thought be turned, in 
consequence of former feelings of regret, chiefly to that which it must 
give to obtain the object,—and if the principal reflection be, ‘“ How 
many other things as valuable, or more valuable, could this money pro- 
cure ; and what regret, therefore, shall I afterwards feel, if I have part- 
ed with it for this one,”—the very desire of making the purchase may 
cease altogether, from the mere suggestion of the various other agreea- 
ble objects, the acquisition of which the purchase of this one would 
preclude. The frequent repetition of this deliberate rejection will, of 
course, connect more and more with the very feeling of deliberation, as 
to any little expense, that feeling of rejection which was its former at- 
tendant. : 

I may remark, in the next place, that if a guinea were significant 
only of one species of enjoyment, to the same amount which it might 
procure in exchange, its value would not be felt in so lively a manner, 
even by the most avaricious. But it recalls to the mind not one species 
of enjoyment merely which it might command, but as many species as 
there are objects to be purchased with it. The longer we dwell on it, 
therefore, the more valuable does it seem, because it suggests more of 
these equivalents, all of which it seems, in its power of commanding 
them, to condense within itself. Accordingly, to the miser, who is ac- 
customed to this contemplation, a guinea is almost like a thousand ; and 
it is not very wonderful, therefore, that any single object which a guinea - 
could purchase should seem to him trifling, when compared with the 
precious coin itself, which is felt as the equivalent of many. 

There is another circumstance, which I consider as having great 
weight with the miser ;—though, when first stated, it may seem, per- 
haps, to imply an absurdity too great even for momentary illusion. To 
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the avaricious, there are two thoughts, which may be regarded as al- 
most constantly present,—the thought of what they possess, and the 
thought of some enormous sum, to which, perhaps, they look as to the 
ultimate object of their sordid ambition. Every petty gain is no soon- 
er made, than it is instantly added to the sum already possessed, and 
the new amount repeatedly measured. with the greater sum that is only. 
hoped. It is valued not for itself only, but as a part of these far great- 
er products. ‘The loss of the small sum, therefore, however insignifi- 
cant in itself, is not the loss of it only, but is felt as if it were the loss of — 
much more. It is as ifthe one hundred thousand pounds, or the half 


million, which it was before so delightful to contemplate, could no Jon- 


ger be contemplated with the same satisfaction,—as if it, the splendid 
whole, had almost ceased to exist, by the loss of that which was one of 
its constituent parts. The illusion is but a momentary one indeed, yet 
still it recurs as often as the loss itself becomes an object of thought ; 
and a single guinea is thus regretted, almost with the same anguish of 
heart, asif the loss of it had been actual poverty, because it is truly a 
part, and considered chiefly as a part, of that great whole, the loss of 
which would, without all question, be actual poverty. 

It is in this way I conceive, that the miser when the avarice is ex- 
treme, seriously trembles at approaching poverty, when he is forced to 
be at the slightest expense. It is quite evident, that he could not seri- 
ously believe this, if he discerned clearly the insignificant proportion 
which the expense bore to his actual wealth. But it is a part of the 
whole—it is intimately associated with the conception of the whole— 
and the loss’of it, therefore, being inconsistent with the possession of 
the whole, seems for the moment to take that whole from him. 

The chief circumstance of distinction, then, of the theory which I 
have ventured to propose, from the evident inadequacy of the common 
theory, is, that instead of making the passion of the miser to depend on 
the pleasing association of enjoyment, it founds it chiefly on an associa- 
tion of an opposite kind—of the painful feeling of regret. ‘The re- 
membrances which rise to his mind, are not so much those of the few 
moments of some agreeable purchase, as of the more lasting wish, that 
the purchase had not been made. It is not happiness, then, in its 
shadowy form, which is forever playing around his heart, even when he 
contemplates the very symbols of happiness. It is possible pain, not 
possible pleasure—fear, far more than hope,—poverty itself, with all 
the wretched images of the wants that attend it, in the very redundan- 
cy of a wealth which it would weary every one but its never weary 
possessor and calculator to compute. 
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‘This theory of avarice, as founded on suggestions of regret and not of 
pleasure, explains very readily some facts, which otherwise, J cannot 
but think, would be absolutely inexplicable. Nothing is more truly 
remarkable, for example, than the disproportioned vexation of the miser 
at losses of very different amount. The loss of a guinea, or even of a 
shilling, gives him frequently the same uneasiness as the loss of a thou- 
sand guineas; and he who would not give away a guinea without the 
most compunctious terror, has sometimes been known to give away one 
thousand, perhaps with less difficulty, certainly with less appearance of 
anxiety, than if it had been a much smaller sum. ‘The reason of this 
apparent disproportion I conceive to be, that the feeling of regret, 
which I regard as the predominant feeling in the complex associations 
of the miser, has been more frequently attached to the loss of a smaller 
sum, such as that which is given away in common purchases, and arises 
therefore, more readily to the mind, merely because it has been thus 
more frequently associated. A guinea has been regretted a thousand 
times—a thousand guineas have, perhaps, never once been regretted, 
because they have never been given away before. A large sum may, 
indeed, be analyzed into its constituent parts, with the conception of the - 
loss of which the painful regret might be supposed to arise as before ; 
but this analytic reduction requires an operation of thought, which takes 
place less readily than the simple suggestion of feelings, attached by 
frequent recurrence to the petty loss itself. So much of avarice, at 
least of what appears most ridiculous and sordid in avarice, consists in 
the pitiful saving of a few shillings of those small sums which occur to 
the demand of every hour, and admit, therefore, of being most frequently 
combined with regret in some stronger or slighter degree, that it has 
been said, with great truth, that a very few pounds in the year, laid out 
as other people would lay them out, would save almost any one from 
being counted a miser. 

It is for the same reason, I may remark, that it is very difficult for 
those, who, in early youth, have struggled with extreme penury, and 
who have been suddenly raised to affluence, not to have at their heart 
what may seem like original constitutional avarice to those who do not 
reflect on its cause,—a love of money, when the love of money seems 
so little necessary to them,—a terror of expense, which was once only 
economy, but which is economy no more. ‘They carry with them the 
feelings that have attended their expenses, in a situation in which any 
little gain was of great relative value, and any little departure from ex~- 
treme frugality would have been ruin; and hence, perhaps, with every 
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desire of doing good, when they think of their large fortune, and of the 
means of bounty which it affords them, they do little good in detail, be- 
cause, in their actual benefactions, the feelings which they have been 
accustomed to attach to sums that were once great to them, continue 
still, by the influence of mere association, to arise, when the sums which 
they tremble to give away are, in relation to their ample means, truly 
insignificant. A few guineas in their charities as in their expenses of 
every sort, seem to them a large sum, beca: se they seemed to them a 
large sum, for the greater part, perhaps, of a long life. ‘They are mi- 
sers merely because they once were poor, not bees they are in- 
different to distress. 

In these remarks on the growth of avarice, I have considered chiefly 
that part of the process which is the least obvious. ‘There is one more 
obvious circumstance, which is, of course, not to be neglected in the 
theory of this passion,—the dzstinction which great wealth confers, 
like every thing which is possessed only by a few, and which all, or 
nearly all, are desirous of possessing. Of the influence of this mere 
distinction as an object of satisfaction and desire to the miser, there can 
be no doubt ; and it is an influence which increases always as the 
amount of wealth already accumulated increases. ‘The smallest sub- 
traction from the illustrious amount, lessens in his own eyes his own 
dignity. It seems to him delightful to be constantly adding to that 
which, at every addition, makes him more and more illustrious. To 
take any thing from the heap reverses this process. He feels that he 
is less than he was; and with this feeling, which is painful in itself, he 
does not pause to think how very little he is less; and how very near in 
glory one who possesses a hundred thousand pounds, is to him who 
possesses a hundred thousand pounds and a shilling. 

The union of all these feelings, in their highest degree, is probably 
necessary to form the perfect miser, as he exists only, in rare cases, for 
the admiration of the world. But in those half-misers, of whom the 
world is full, they exist in various degrees and proportions, producing 
those singular contrasts of feelings and situations, which would be ridic- 
ulous, if they were not lamentable, and disgusting. 

There are various applications of the theory, which flow from it so 
evidently, that it 1s unnecessary to occupy time in pointing them out. 
One conclusion, however, of great practical importance, it may be of 
advantage to state particularly. If avarice, as I conceive, has its origin 
chiefly in the feelings of regret that attend the early expenses of the 
child, it must be of the utmost importance to prevent, as much as possi- 
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ble, these primary feelings of regret, by endeavouring to lead him to 
employ the little money which is at his disposal, in such a manner 
as may make the very remembrance of the little transfer pleasing to 
him. 

In relation to the general moral character of the individual who is 
subject to it, it would not be easy to find a passion that strips him so 
completely of all that was originally noble in his constitution, as ava- 
rice in its extreme degree. Almost every other passion, however 
inconsistent it may be with the higher honours of our social nature, 
has yet some direct relation to mankind. Sensuality itself, is not 
wholly selfish. ‘The more refined voluptuary seeks society to enliven 
and embellish his pleasures ; and even he who has stupefied in drunk- 
en excesses, not his intellectual faculties only, but almost the very 
feelings that render him a moral being, finds the madness of the mad- 
dest drunkenness a more animating pleasure, when shared with some 
wretched half-human maniac like himself. Even the passions that are 
absolutely malignant, and that, in separating their victim from the kind 
offices, and from the common courtesies of life, seem to break the 
very bond of social affinity, still bring the feelings, the thoughts, the 
emotions of living beings, as objects ever present to the mind, and 
thus connect man, in ‘some measure, with man, even on appearing to 
throw them off with violence from each other. He who hates, must 
at least have man before him, and must feel some common tie that 
connects him with the very object of his hate. But to the miser there 
is no tie of human feeling. There are no propinquities to him, no 
friendships ; but the place of these is supplied, and fully supplied, by 
the single passion which occupies his heart. It is not man, but a mass 
of inanimate matter, which is ever before his mind, and almost ever 
before his very eyes,—or at least, which would be almost ever before 
his eyes, if there were no fear of exposing, as booty, what would 
otherwise be the delight of his unceasing contemplation. He thinks, 
indeed, and toils; but he thinks only of gold,—toils only for gold ; and 
if his gold could be doubled by the annihilation of all beside, he would 
care little, perhaps, though no other object were to exist, but the mass 
which he has to measure or compute, and himself the sole happy 
measurer or computer of it. In his very nature, indeed, he becomes 
himself almost as lithe human, as that which he adores. Where his 
gold is buried, his affections, too, are buried. The figure which Sal- 
vian uses, in speaking of this moral torpor of the miser, is scarcely 
too bold a one,—that his soul assimilates itself to his treasure, and is 
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transmuted, as it were, Into a mere earthly mass. ‘ Mens thesauri- 
zontis thesaurum suum sequitur, et quasi in naturam terrestris sulstan- 
tie demutatur.” 0 

In the contemplation of many of the passions, that rage in the heart 
with greatest fierceness, there is some comfort in the thought, that, 
violent as they may be for a time, they are not to rage through the 
whole course of life, at least if life be prolonged to: old age,—that the 
agitation, which at every period will have some intermissions, will grow 
gradually less as the body grows more weak ;—and that the mind will 
at last derive from this very feebleness a repose, which it could not 
enjoy when the vigor of the bodily frame seemed to give to the passion 
a corresponding vigor. It is not in avarice, however, that this soothing 
influence of age is to be found. It grows with our growth and with 
our strength, but it strengthens also with our very weakness. ‘There 
are no intermissions in the anxieties which it keeps awake ;—and every 
year, instead of lessening its hold, seems to fix it more deeply withm 
the soul itself, as the bodily covermg around it slowly moulders away. 
What was scarcely necessary in the first fresh years of youth, when, 
in the alacrity of health, and with senses quick to every enjoyment, it 
might have seemed reasonable to attach a high value to the means of 
providing for the long series of luxuries of a long life—what was even 
then scarcely necessary for this abundant provision, is desired more 
impatiently, when a few spare meals more are all which nature seems 
to ask for the few remaining hours of exhausted age; and when some 
other disease, perhaps, in aggravation of the sure disease of age itself, 
is lessening even the small number of those meals, which nature 
scarcely can be said still to require. The heart which is weary of 
every thing else, is not w ary of coveting more gold ;—the memory, 
which has forgotten every thing else, continues still, as Cato says in 
Cicero’s Dialogue, to remember where its gold is stored ;—the eye 
is not dim to gold, that is dim to every thing beside ;—the hand, 
which it seems an effort to stretch out and fix upon any thing, appears 
to gather new strength from the very touch of the gold which it 
grasps, and has still vigor enough to lift once more, and count once 
more, though a little more slowly, what it has been its chief and hap- 
piest occupation thus to lift and count for a period of years far longer 
than the ordinary life of man. When the relations, or other expectant 
heirs, gather around his couch, not to comfort, nor even to seem to 
comfort, but to await, in decent mimicry of solemn attendance, that 
moment which they rejoice to view approaching,—the dying eye can 
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still send a jealous glance to the coffer, near which it trembles to see, 
though it scarcely sees, so many human forms assembled; and that 
feeling of jealous agony, which follows and outlasts the obscure vision 
of floating forms that are scarcely remembered, is at once the last 
misery, and the last consciousness of life. 

Can a passion so odious, and almost so loathsome to our heart, as 
that which I have now been describing, be subservient to any happy 
purposes in the general economy of life? It may seem, at first, as 
little capable of having any relation to good, as of enjoying good ; and, 
if we consider any particular case of the passion, in its extreme degree 
of sordid parsimony, without regard to the elementary feelings that have 
composed it, and that may exist in other degrees of combination, 
avarice would truly seem to be without any relation to good. But 
avarice is, as we have seen, the result, in certain peculiar circumstances, 
of feelings which are themselves not advantageous merely, but essential 
to the happiness, and almost to the very existence of society. If the 
analysis of the passion of the miser, which I ventured to deliver, be 
just, it is the result of early feelings of regret, that in the particular cir- 
cumstances in which they arose, were reasonable feelings ;—and if man 
were, by his very nature, incapable of feeling regret, however absurd 
and ruinous his expense might have been, what a scene of misery 
would life have been continually presenting to our eyes! What reli- 
ance, amid so many temptations to inconsiderate luxury, could be 
placed on the fortune of any one even for a single day? And what 
domestic happiness could there be if the father, the wife, the son, 
however rich in the morning, might be expected, almost with certain- 
ty, to be in indigence at night? Our provident Creator has arranged 
better the economy of the world. With our seasibility to external 
enjoyments, and our consequent possibility of being seduced into lux- 
urious and disproportionate indulgence, he has corrected in a great 
measure this possible evil of what is good in itself, by rendering regret 
the necessary and uniform, or almost uniform, attendant of any dispro- 
portionate indulgence that lessens in any considerable degree our for- 
tune, and our consequent means of usefulness. Avarice, indeed, may 
be, as we have seen, an occasional result of this very feeling; but 
what is avarice in a few, is frugality in all beside ; and the advantages, 
which the general frugality is every moment affording to almost every 
family of mankind, are not too dearly purchased—certainly not pur- 
chased at a dearer rate than any other amount of equal good is pur- 
ehased,—by the small portion of evil that may be found to attend these 
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advantages, as spread over the whole social community. ‘The general 
sum of evil in the world would certainly not be lessened, if the possi- 
bility of a few cases of avarice were prevented, by the cessation of 
those simple feelings in which avarice and frugality alike have their 
rise; but would, on the contrary, be increased almost to infinity, if 
these simple feelings were suspended, that secure to every family a 
permanence of enjoyment, by checking the momentary desire of every 
individual. ‘There is no fear that in the multitude of individuals who 
form a nation—when there are so many solicitations to enjoyment, and 
therefore to the expense, without which enjoyment cannot be purchas- 
ed—any very considerable number of them will be misers ;—and the 
wealth of the few who may be denominated misers, however closely it 
may be coffered for a time, is ever ready to make its escape, and 
seldom requires more for its deliverance than a mere change of its 


master. 


Section VII.—Desire of the Affection of Others. 


The desire next in order is the desire of the affection of those around 
us. | 

Of the nature of that delightful emotion, which constitutes love itself, 
in the various relations in which it may exist, I have already treated 
too fully, to be under the necessity of making any additional remarks 
on it. But though love,—that feeling of affection for the object that 
is, or seems to us, amiable,—cannot continue for more than a moment, 
or at least cannot continue long, without a desire of reciprocal affection 
in the object beloved, the regard, which arises instantly on the contem- 
plation of the amiable object, is itself, as a mere state of the mind, 
distinct from the desires which may instantly, or almost instantly sue- 
ceed it. What, in common language, is termed love, indeed,—even 
without comprehending in it the desire which we are at present con- 
sidering,—is itself a complex state of mind, including a delight in the 
contemplation of its object, and a wish of good to that object; and 
the term, in its common use, isa very convenient one for expressing 
the various kindred feelings, intra they may be, that are so imme- 
diately successive, or so intimately conjoined, as to admit of being 
briefly expressed together in a single word, without any possibility of 
mistake. But still it does not require any very subtile discernment to 
discover, that our feeling of regard, whether simple or complex, is 
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itself different from the desire of that regard, which we wish to be 
reciprocally felt for ourselves. We may separate them in our philo- 
sophie analysis, therefore, though in nature they may usually exist 
together. é 

In treating of this desire of the love of others as an object of happi- 
ness to ourselves, it would be idle to speak of the necessity of one of 
these forms of affection, for our very existence in those years, when, 
without the parental love which cherished us, it would have been as 
little possible for us to exist, as for the plant to flourish without the 
continued support of the soil from which it sprung. But even after 
we have risen to maturity, and are able to exist by our own care,— 
or, at least, by those services which we can purchase or command,— 
how miserable would it be for us to be deprived of all feelings of this 
happy class! How miserable,—though we should still retain the 
pleasure that is involved in the affection and the benevolent wishes 
which we might continue to feel for others,—to think, that these very 
wishes of affection were not answered by any reciprocal regard ; that 
not a being around us,—not even one of those whose welfare we were 
eager to promote, and whose sorrows we felt almost as our own,—had 
for us any feelings more tender than for the inanimate objects, which 
were seen and passed without any wish of seeing them again! 

How miserable would be our condition, if we lived in a world of 
breathing and moving statues, capable of performing for us whatever 
man is capable of performing, but unsusceptible, by their very nature, 
of any feelings which connected them with us by relations more inti- 
mate than those which connect us with the earth on which we tread, 
or the fruits that nourish us. Yet if these breathing and moving 
beings were statues only to us, and were to each other what the in- 
dividuals of ovr race, in all their delightful charities, are to those 
who love them, and those whom they love, how much more painful 
would our strange loneliness be, since we should then seem not insu- 
lated merely, but excluded, and excluded from a happiness which was 
every instant before our eyes! Even though the same mutual offices 
were to be continued, there would be no comfort in these mere forms 
of kindness, if we knew that every heart, however warm to others, was 
still cold tous. ‘To think that services performed for us, were per- 
formed without the slightest wish for our welfare, would indeed be 

to feel them as" something which it would rather grieve than rejoice us 
to receive; and perfect solitude itself, with all its inconveniences, 
would certainly be less dreadful to us, than the ghastly solitude of such 
a crowd. 
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So important is it to our happiness, that those whom we love should 
feel for us a reciprocal regard, that nature has, with a happy pro- 
vision for this moral appetite, if I may so term it,—this want or neces- 
sity of our heart, which is scarcely less urgent than our other necessi- 
ties, endowed us with a ready susceptibility of affection for all who 
give any demonstration of their affection for us. “Si vis amari, ama,” 
—Love, if you wish to be loved,—is a very ancient precept, of which 
all must have felt the force. Not to love taose who love us, is to our 
conception a sort of ingratitude, and an ingratitude which would be 
attended with as much remorse as if we had sought the affection as a 
favour to be conferred on us... The assiduities of a lover, though in 
most cases arising, without any intention on his part, from the pleasure 
of the mere assiduities themselves, are still, in some slight degree, 
prompted by his knowledge of this part of our mental constitution. 
He knows, indeed, that the thousand attentions which he seeks every 
opportunity of paying are trifling in their own nature; but he knows 
that they are, at least, the expressions of affection, and, with all the 
graces and virtues with which he may conceive himself to be adorned, 
it is to the sense of his affection that he trusts, as much, perhaps, as 
to his own personal endowments, for those gentler feelings which he 
wishes to excite. If it were possible,—to make a supposition, which 
I purposely make extravagant, that I may leave nothing but the influ- 
ence of affection itself,—if it were possible that, on the most distant 
and savage spot of the globe, which was scarcely ever visited but by 
some annual vessel from our island, there could exist a human being, 
who felt for us an affection such as friends only feel,—though this 
solitary being had never met our eye, and never could be expected to 
be seen by us,—though in every thing, but in his love for us, he were 
as dull as the very brutes around him,—if only we could know that 
he existed, and that he felt for us this ardent sympathy, would it be pos- 
sible for us to withhold our own sympathy from him? Should we have 
no eagerness, at the return of the annual ship, to inquire into the fate 
of him to whom that vessel had so often carried tidings of us; and, 
whatever insensibility we might imagine ourselves to possess, is it pos- 
sible for us to imagine it such, as could enable us to hear without 
emotion, that the friend, the unknown but faithful friend, for whom we 
inquired, existed no more ? 

Such is the influence of affection, and so happy that adaptation of 
Nature by which love produces love. In the multitudes which exist to- 
gether in society, how many are there, whose amiable qualities may be 
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considered as nearly similar ; and there would, therefore, have been no 
tie to connect us, in the delightful intercourse of friendship, with one 
more than with another, if it had not been for the secret and incessant 
reaction of kindness on kindness,—a reaction that augments courtesy 
into regard, and warms common regard into all the ardour and devo- 
tion of the most zealous love. But for this progressive and mutual 
agency, the wish of reciprocal interest which attends affection, and the 
gratification of which is so delightful a part of affection, would, indeed, 
have been a cruel gift. _ It is a gracious boon of Nature, only because 
she has thus happily adapted, to the love which already exists, the love 
that is soon to be providing for our desire of fonder regard in the bo- 
soms in which we wish to excite it,—a tenderness, which this very de- 
sire is sufficient of itself to awake, and which requires no other influ- 
ence to cherish it afterwards, than a continuance of the same delightful 
wishes by which it was originally produced. 


Section VIII.—Desire of Glory. 


The desire, to the consideration of which we are next to proceed, 
is one akin to that wish of reciprocal affection, which we have now 
been considering,—the desire of glory,—that passion, to the infinity of 
whose view the narrow circle, which contains all the objects of our af- 
fection, is scarcely a point; which connects us with every human being 
that exists ; and not with these only, but also with every human being 
that is to exist in the long succession of ages. ‘ Nature,” says Longi- 
nus, “ has not intended man for a low or ignoble being ; but has brought 
us into life in the midst of this wide universe, as before a multitude as- 
sembled at some heroic solemnity, that we might be spectators of all 
her magnificence, and candidates for the prize of glory which she holds 
forth to our emulation.” 

It is in this boundless theatre, with mankind for our witnesses, and 
God for our Judge and Rewarder, that we have to struggle with our 
fortune in that great combat, which is either glory or disgrace, and ac- 
cording to the result of which, life is, or is not, a blessing. We know, 
indeed, the awful presence of our Judge, and this very thought is to us, 
at times, like the inspiration of some better power with which he deigns 
to invigorate our weakness. But he is himself unseen by us; and it 
is not wonderful, therefore, that, while He is unseen, and his judg- 
ment, on which we depend, still doubtful, we should sometimes cast an 
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anxious look to the eyes of those witnesses who surround us, that we 
may see, in the approbation or disapprobation which they express, not 
the certainty, indeed, but at least some probable omens of that high ap- 
proval, without which there can be no victory, though all around ap- 
prove, and with which no failure, though all around condemn. 

The love of glory, it has been truly said, is “ the last infirmity of no- 
ble minds,” novissima exuitur. It is not itself virtue, indeed, but 


“ What other passion, virtue’s friend, 
So like to virtue’s self appears ?” 


“Contempta fama, contemnantur virtutes.”—“To despise fame,” 
says ‘Tacitus, “is to despise the virtues which lead to it;” and there 
can be no question, that he, who is altogether heedless whether every 
human being regard him as a glory to mankind, or as an object of in- 
famy in himself, and of disgrace to that nature which he partakes, must 
be almost a god, and raised above the very virtues, as well as the vices 
of humanity, or he must be the most ignoble of the works of God. To 
have even our earthly being extended in everlasting remembrance, — 
to be known wherever the name of virtue can reach,—and to be known 
as the benefactors of every age, by the light which we have diffused, 
or the actions which we have performed or prompted,—who is there 
that does not feel some desire of this additional immortality ?—If, to ob- 
tain the mere remembrance of his name, the ferocious oppressor of mil- 
lions can dare to load himself with every crime, and submit to be held 
in universal execration, that the world may still know, by the very ha- 
tred and curses, which he continues to call forth, that there was on the 
earth, at a period of many ages back, some malignant being, who could 
exist only within a circle of misery, and who passed from kingdom to 
kingdom, carrying with him that desolation, the principle of which 
seemed inherent in him, and essential to his very existence,—if even 
this dreadful remembrance be so valuable in the eyes of man, how 
much more delightful must be the certainty, that the name which we 
leave is never to be forgotten, indeed; but is never to be forgotten, 
only because it is to be an object of eternal love and veneration ; and 
that when we shall be incapable ourselves of benefiting the world, 
there will still be actions performed for its benefit, which would not have 
been conceived and performed, if we had not existed ! | 

The desire of glory, then, far from being unworthy of a good man, is 
as truly worthy of him, as any of those other secondary desires which 
minister to that primary desire, which is the only one that cannot be 
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too vivid,—the desire of rendering ourselves acceptable by our virtues 
to Him who made us. This best wish, though it is to be the primary 
wish of every good heart, surely does not require that we should be in- 
different to the regard of those whom it is to be our duty to benefit. If 
it be not wrong to wish for the affection of those around us,—the loss 
of which would deprive us, I will not say merely of some of our high- 
est delights, but of some of the most persuasive excitements to moral 
excellence,—it cannot be wrong to extend this wish of affection beyond 
the circle that immediately incloses us, and to derive, from the greater 
number of those to whose approbation we look, a still stronger excite- 
ment to that excellence, on which we found our hope of their approval. 
God and our conscience,—these are, indeed, the awarders of our true 
praise ; and, without the praise of these, the praise of the world is 
scarcely worthy of being estimated as any thing. But, insignificant as 
it is, when the voice of our conscience does not accord with it, it is still 
something when it echoes to us that voice, and when, as distinct from 
our own self-approval, it seems to us the presage of still higher appro- 
bation. It is enough to us, indeed, if God love us ;—but that great 
Being knew well how feeble is our nature, and what aid, as well as 
happiness, it would derive from other affections. He has not formed 
us, therefore, to love Himself only, but to love our parents, our children, | 
our relatives of every order, the wide circle of our friends, our country, 
mankind. For the same reason, He has given us a love of glory,—not 
as superseding our love of His favourable judgment of our actions, but | 
as supporting us, while we scarcely dare to look with confidence to that 
perfect judgment,—and, representing it to us in some measure, as the 
affection of the virtuous on earth, represents to.us that supreme affec- 
tion which is in heaven. Those who would banish the love of glory 
from our breast, because God is all, must remember, then, that the very 
same principle would make the love of a father, a wife, a child, a friend, 
as indifferent to us, as if they were not in existence, or were incapable 
of loving or being loved. Our domestic and social affections may be 
perverted, as our love of glory may be perverted. Both may lead to 
vice, but as general principles of our constitution, both are auxiliary to 
virtue. 

It is not to love glory much, that is unworthy of us, as beings that 
can look to a higher judgment than that of man, and that are formed 
for a still higher reward than man can bestow,—but to love glory for 
unworthy objects, or to love it even for worthy objects, more than we 
prize that approbation which is far nobler. 


( 
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It is, in the first place, truly contemptible, when we seek to be dis- 
tinguished for qualities, to excel in which, though it may be what the 
world counts glory, is moral infamy,—that infamy, which the heart in 
secret feels, even while it strives to comfort itself with a praise which it 
knows to be void of consolation: ‘The world, that must have distinc- 
tions of some sort to which to look with astonishment, gives a distinction 
even to vice that transcends all other vice, and every age has follies 
which are fashionable. But who is there, who, in all those situations 
in which the heart most needs to be comforted, in adversity, in sick- 
ness, in the feebleness of old age, has ever derived comfort from the 
thought of having been the first in every folly, or every crime, it may 
have been the fashion of the idle and profligate to achieve, and of their 
idle and profligate imitators to regard with an admiration, still more 
foolish or criminal than the very crime or folly which was its object? 

When glory is thus sought, even by an humble individual, in unwor- 
thy objects, it is sufficiently contemptible,-—but how much worse than - 
contemptible is it, how afflicting to the whole race of mankind, when 
the individual, who thus seeks glory, is one who is incapable of feeling 
the excellence of true glory, and has the melancholy power of seeking, 
in the misery of others, a hateful celebrity, still more miserable than the 
misery amid which it is sought ! 

Let us now consider the delight arising from the love of glory, as a 
subject of analysis. 

In the first place, there is involved in the complex pleasure, that 
. pleasure of simple esteem which is an object of our desire, even though 
one individual only were to feel it for us,—a modification of that gen- 
eral desire of affection, which is most obvious and most vivid in the 
domestic relations of life, but which, in its wide circle, embraces all 
mankind. ' 

In the next place, there is a pleasure in the approbation of others, 
as it confirms our own doubtful sentiments. Conscience, indeed, is 
the great estimater of our actions; but we feel, that even conscience 
may sometimes flatter us, and we seek an additional security on — 
to lean, while we look back on our own merits or demerits. 

The praise which we receive unjustly, cannot, indeed, unless where 
the heart is corrupted, make vice appear to us virtue ; but when it is 
not thus unjustly given, it makes us surer that we see virtue where it 
is; and that we have seen it where it was,—that we have done well, 
when we trusted in our own heart that we had done well. ) 

This then is a second, and very important element of the pleasure 


of glory. 
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A third element of the complex delight, is that which, by the greater 
number of the lovers of glory, is felt as the most important element of 
the whole,—the pleasure of mere distinction of a superiority attained ~ 
over others, in that of which all are ambitious, or are supposed to be 
ambitious. Life is a competition, or a number of competitions. We 
are continually measuring ourselves with others in various excellencies, 
—in excellencies so various, that there is scarcely any thing in which 
one human being can differ from another, that may not be a subject 
of internal measurement, and therefore of some degree of joy or sorrow, 
as the measurement is or isnot in our favour. Itisin the eyes of others, 
however, that the competitors for honour wish to distinguish themselves ; 
and the internal measurement, therefore, when it is unfavourable, is 
painful chiefly, because it is considered by them as representing or cor- 
responding with that which others, too, will form. The voice of glory, 
then, the most delightful of all voices to their ear, is, at every stage of 
their progress, a proof that the distinction which they sought has been, 
to a certain extent, obtained ;—that they are recognised as superiors,— 
that they have risen above the crowd,—and that they have now among 
their enviers those to whom the multitude beneath, are looking with en- 
vy, only because they dare not, in their very wishes, look so high as 
that prouder eminence which they have reached. 

There is yet, I cannot but think, in the complex delight of glory, a 
fourth pleasure, and one which, though it may be less obvious, and 
founded only on illusion, is not less real in itself. ‘The pleasure to 
which I allude, consists in the feeling of a sort of extension which glory - 
gives to our being. He who thinks of us, is connected with us. We 
seem to exist in his heart. We are no longer one, we are more than 
one, or at least have a wider unity, commensurate with the wideness of 
the applause which we receive, or flatter ourselves that we are receiv- 
ing. If we could imagine, at any moment, that there was not a being, 
in the whole multitude of mankind, whose thought was not fixed on us 
and fixed with admiration, we should feel as if our own existence, in 
this delightful moment, were spread over all. It would be impossible 
for any one, in such circumstances, to think of himself as limited to 
that little point of space to which he is truly confined. He would live, 
as it were, along the whole of the nations of the globe, with a feeling of 
diffusive consciousness almost like omnipresence, or rather with a feeling 
of intimate union that is more than omnipresence. Some illusion, then, 
must be in the vivid interest which we attach to undeserved praise. The 
common theory of the illusion is, that we merely believe ourselves to 
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be where we are praised, and to hear what is said of us. The illusion, 
however, appears to me to extend to something which is far more than 
this, to a momentary extension of our capacity of feeling, as if enlarged 
by that of every one in whose mind and heart we conceive our thought 
to arise. We have gained, as it were, a thousand souls, at least we 
seem for the moment to live in a thousand souls ; and it is not wonder- 
ful that such an extension of our being should seem to us delightful, 
when the emotions through which it is expanded are those of admiration 
and love. | , | 

Such, then, are the important elements that together form, as I con- 
ceive, the delight of contemporary glory. And the praise which we 
hear, or which we are capable of hearing, may, it will perhaps be al- 
lowed, be justly regarded by us as desirable. But what is posthumous 
glory ? and how can man, who reasons at all, it will be said, give to 
such idle and profitless renown, a single thought, that might be better 
employed on acquisitions which he is capable of knowing that he has 
made, and therefore of enjoying. : 

The same expansion of our being, as if it existed wherever the 
thought of us exists, which I conceive to form so important a part of 
the pleasure of contemporary praise, seems to me to furnish the chief 
circumstance that solves the apparent difficulty of accounting for a de- 
sire which to reason may appear so very absurd. ‘There are some cir- 
cumstances in it, however, which may require a little fuller considera- 
tion. Of the universality of the desire of a praise that is not to termi- 
nate with alife that is capable of feeling it, there can be no doubt. 

The common explanation of this desire of posthumous fame is, that 
“ we imagine ourselves still present, and conscious of our own glory. 

But this very imagination is the difficulty to be explained, since it does 
not depend on any accidental caprice of fancy, but is so permanently 
attached to the nature of our glory, that whatever number of ages we 
may suppose to intervene, and though we are abundantly convinced 
that the praise can never reach us in the time, we yet cannot think of 
this praise for a single moment with indifference. It has thus every ap- 
pearance of being an essential part of the complex notion itself; and 
the explanation which | am about to give, therefore, seems to me the 
“more accurate, as it proceeds on this very circumstance. ‘To think of 
the reputation of any one, is, to have the feeling of reputation combined 
with that complex notion which we have formed of the person; which 
is usually, when it is not of ourselves we think, little more than the 
conception of a certain form, or perhaps of certain works of art, of 
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which he has been the author. But the complex notion of ourselves, - 
is very different. Of this, consciousness forms an essential part ; and 
to combine the reputation, as imagined, with the notion of ourselves, is 
therefore, necessarily, to combine it with the consciousnesss which is 
involved in the very notion of ourselves. We cannot think of what we 
call self, but as that which is the subject of the various feelings that 
form to us all which we remember of our life, as the living and sen- 
tient being that is capable of hearing praise, and of feeling delight in 
praise; and to take away this capacity of sense and enjoyment, and to 
substitute a total insensibility, would be to change the complex notion 
of that which we call self, into one as completely different from it, as 
our complex conception of any one individual is different from our com- 
plex conception of any other individual of opposite features and form. 
What is recognised by us as ours, then, has been already, and must 
have been already combined in our thought, with this very notion of 
consciousness. It is not enough, therefore, to say, that when we take 
pleasure in the contemplation of our own future glory, we imagine 
ourselves present and enjoying it; since we can go still farther and say 
that in consequence of the very nature of our conceptions, it is impos- 
sible for us to consider future glory as our own, without imagining it 
as combined with that consciousness, which is an elementary and es- 
sential part of the very conception of ourselves,—and without which, 
though the glory itself would be the same, it could not be felt by us as 
ours. als 
It is in a great measure, from the same cause, that we think 
with so much horror of the physical circumstances which succeed our » 
death :-— ! 
“The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm.” 


_ In explanation of this horror, of which it is impossible for us to divest 
ourselves, it isusually said, that we imagine ourselves suffering what 
the insensibility which death produces must have rendered altogether 
indifferent :—and it is true that we do form this imagination. But the 
reason of our forming this very imagination is, that the notion of con- 
‘sciousness, is an actual component part of the complex notion of our- 
selves, and that, accordingly, whatever it may be which we combine 
with the complex notion of ourselves, to that we must attach the con- 
sciousness which is a part of it. ‘To think of ourselves in the grave, is 
not-to think of a mere mass of matter, for our notion of ourselves is 
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very different. It is to think of that, which, without some capacity of 
feeling, is not, in our momentary illusion, recognised by us as our self; 
—that self which we know only as it is capable of feelings, and which, 
divested of feeling, therefore, would be, to our conception, like another 
individual. 

In these cases, the feeling of our own reality blends itself with the 
ideas of imagination, and thus gives a sort of present existence to the 
objects of these ideas, however unexisting and remote. We are pre- 
sent in futurevages, in the same way as we are present in distant cli- 
mates, when we think of our own glory as there,—because, to the 


conception of our glory the conception of that being whom we call 


self is necessary ; and the being whom we call self is known to us only 
as that which lives and feels. We do not delight in the contemplation 
of our posthumous glory, then, because we imagine ourselves present ; 
—but, considermg the glory as our glory, it is impossible not to imagine 
ourselves present, and, therefore, impossible not to feel, in some degree, 
during the brief illusion, as if the praise itself were actually heard and 
enjoyed by us. ‘ 

Such, then, it appears to me, is glory, in the analysis of the complex 
delight which the attainment of it affords, and in the nature of that illu- 
sion which connects us with praise that is never to be heard by us in 
the most distant climate or age,—converting, in the mere conception of 
this praise, the praise itself almost into a part of our very being, and 
rendering the passion for glory one of the strongest passions that influ- 
ence the conduct of mankind. ! 

The relation which this powerful passion bears to our moral charac- 
ter, I have already, in some measure, endeavoured to exhibit. I repre- 
sented it as an affection which is far from being unworthy of man, in 
itself, though often leading, like all the other affections of our nature, 
to moral improprieties, when the desire is directed to an object that is 
unworthy of it; as the misdirection of any other of our desires may in 
like manner be vice, or productive of vice. Many moralists and pious 
writers,—undoubtedly with the purest intention of elevating above eve- 
ry thing earthly our love of virtue, and our love of that great Being, of 
whom virtue is the worship,—have been led to represent the love of 
glory asa passion that ought not to co-exist with these nobler desires, and 
as necessarily derogating from their sublimer influence. The same argu- 
ment, however, which would thus fentiet culpable, in some degree, the 
wish of the esteem of mankind, would render also culpable, in some 
degree, the wish of the esteem of the smaller number of our relatives 
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and friends—that portion of mankind more immediately connected 
with us. . If it would be wrong to feel pleasure in the thought, that our 
virtuous use of the talents which Heaven has given us, has excited the 
esteem and emulation of fifty or one hundred, or hundreds of thousands, 
-—it would be wrong to feel pleasure in the thought, that the same good 
qualities had excited the esteem of ten or twelve, since the esteem of 
those ten or twelve is, in strictness of argument, as little essential to our 
love of virtue, and the God of Virtue, as the esteem of millions. If our 
actions are to be governed simply by those great views, and if every 
other affection which co-exists with these, and co-operates with them, 
is to be torn from our bosom, before we can aspire to the character of 
virtue, how many affections, that foster virtue as much as they promote 
happiness, rust instantly be torn away! Did Epaminondas love his 
country less, and was his courage or his conduct less formidable to its 
enemies, because he rejoiced, on the day of his great victory, that his , 
parents were still alive to hear of it?—and do we love our Creator less, 
because, in practising what he commands, we rejoice that there are 
hearts which sympathize with ours,—which loving the same virtue that 
is loved by us, feel for us the esteem which we should have felt, in our 
turn for them, if the action had been theirs? | If, indeed, Epaminondas, 
to gratify some vindictive feeling of those whom he honoured, had de- 
serted to the enemy, we should then have looked on the filial affection 
as truly immoral in this instance, and unworthy of a mind that had _ the 
glorious sense of higher motives ;—and if, in our enjoyment of glory, 
instead of deriving pleasure from the sympathy which others feel in our 
virtues, we were to derive pleasure from their approbation of some vice 
or folly, our love of glory would, in like manner, be a passion, of 
which, in this instance at least, it would have been well for us to be 
divested. 

The opponents of the love of glory, then, either say too much, or ° 
they say too little. If they were to contend that no affection should 
be felt but for God alone, no desire of the esteem of any other individ- 
ual being, however intimately connected with us by the ties of nature 
or of friendship,—though we might think their doctrine false in itself, 
and in the highest degree injurious to the happiness of the world, we 
should at least in the very error of their doctrine, see some consistency 
of principle. But if they say, that in our love of approbation and es- 
teem we may virtuously extend our wishes beyond the judgment of 
that Supreme Excellence, which, in placing us in the midst of multi- 
tudes of our fellow men, cannot have placed us there to be absolutely 
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indifferent to their opinion, where is it that the limit is to be placed ? 
If a line of virtue be to be drawn around us, beyond which it would be 
vice for a single thought of earthly approbation to look, how wide is 
this moral diameter to be, and how is that feeling, which would be vir- 
tue if it related to one hundred, to become instantly vice, when it re- 
lates to one hundred and one! 

Man should, undoubtedly, love mankind, though they were incapable, 
by their very nature, of returning his kindness. But our Divine Author 
has not given us duties only to perform. He has made those duties 
delightful by the reciprocities of affection which he has diffused from 
breast to breast ; and we love mankind, not merely because we feel 
that it is morally right to love them, or because it is the will of Heaven, 
but from a social impulse that precedes or accompanies these views, 
and in some degree also, because the very intercourse of good oftices 
is a source of some of the happiest gratifications of our life. Of those 
secondary affections, with which Heaven has graciously sweetened our 
duties, the esteem or veneration of mankind,—of which glory is the ex- 
pression,—is one of the most pleasing ; and, though it may occasionally 
mislead to vice, its general direction is, unquestionably, favourable to 
that virtue which cherishes it, and delights in feeling its reciprocal sup- 
port. 

But still, the love of story cathiciuen not meriting in itself disapproba- 
tion, and though powerful in the aid which it gives even to our noblest 
feelings, is, it must be owned, a desire only of secondary importance. 
It derives its high value from its concurrence with the voice within our 
own breast; which it reflects to us in a thousand gladdening sympa- 
thies ; and when it is in opposition to these, to obey it, or even to wish 
to obey it, is not to be in danger of being guilty, but to have been already 
guilty. It is to be considered, therefore, rather as a delightful ex- 
citement, subsidiary to our weakness, than as itself a great directing 
principle,—and, either when the glory is sought in unworthy objects, or 
when the praise of virtue is preferred to virtue itself, it is not merely 
unworthy of influencing us, but, as the history of every nation shows in- 
terrifying examples of the past, may lead to excesses which the world, 
whose mad admiration, or at least the hope of whose mad adinientar 
excited or encouraged them, may for ages lament. 
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Section IX.—Desire of the Happiness of Others. 


The two desires which remain to be considered, will require but 
little examination; since they flow so readily from some emotions be- 
fore examined at length, as to appear almost parts of them, rather than 
any distinct emotions. The first is our desire of the happiness of oth- 
ers,—a desire that forms a part of every affection to which we com- — 
monly give that name, and that increases in vividness with every 
increase of the mere regard; but which, like the desire of reciprocal 
affection, that is alsoa part of what is commonly termed love, is a state 
of mind distinguishable from the mere admiration, respect, regard, 
which the sight or conception of the beloved object directly induces, 
admitting of a ready separation in our thought, however complex the 
love may be, as it usually exists in nature. 

It is this desire of the happiness of those whom we love, which gives 
to the emotion of love itself its principle delight, by affording to us con- 
stant means of gratification. He who truly wishes the happiness of 
any one, cannot be long without discovering some mode of contributing 
to it. Reason itself, with all its hght, is not so rapid, in discoveries of 
this sort, as simple affection, which sees means of happiness, and of 
important happimess, where reason scarcely could think that any hap- 
piness was to be found, and has already, by many kind offices, pro- 
duced the happiness of hours, before reason could have suspected that 
means so slight could have given even a moment’s pleasure. - It is this’ 
indeed, which contributes in no inconsiderable degree to the perpetuity 
of affection. Love, the mere feeling of tender admiration, would, in \ 
many cases, have soon lost its power over the fickle heart, and, in 
many other cases, would have had its power greatly lessened, if the 
desire of giving happiness, and the innumerable little courtesies and 
cares to which this desire gives birth, had not thus, in a great measure, 
diffused over a single passion the variety of many emotions. The love 
itself seems new at every moment, because there is, every moment, 
some new wish of love that admits of being gratified,—or rather, it is 
at once, by the most delightful of all combinations, new, in the tender 
wishes and cares with which it occupies us, and familiar to us, and en- 
deared the more, by the remembrance of hours and years of ba 
known happiness. 

The desire of the happiness of others, though a desire always at- 
tendant on love, does not, however, necessarily, suppose the previous 
existence of some one of those emotions which may strictly be termed 
love. 


“Re 
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We desire, in a particular degree, the happiness of those whom we 
‘love, because we cannot think of them without tender admiration. 
But, though we had known them, for the first time, simply as human 
beings, we should still have desired their happiness—that is to say, if 
“no opposite interests had arisen, we should have wished them to be 
happy, rather than to have any distress—yet there is nothing in this 
case, which corresponds with the tender esteem that is felt in love. 
‘There is the mere wish of happiness to them—a wish, which itself, 
indeed, is usually denominated love, and which may, without any in- 
convenience, be so denominated in that general humanity, which we 
call a love of mankind, but which we must always remember does not 
afford, on analysis, the same results as other affections of more cordial 
regard, to which we give the same name. To love a friend, is to 
wish his happiness, indeed, but it is to have other emotions at the same 
instant, emotions, without which this mere wish would be poor to con- 
stant friendship. ‘T’o love the natives of Asia or Africa, of whose 
individual virtues or vices, talents or imbecility, wisdom or ignorance, 
we know nothing, is to wish their happiness 5 but this wish is all which 
constitutes the faint and feeble love. It isa wish, however, which, 
unless when the heart is absolutely corrupted, renders it impossible for 
man to be wholly indifferent to man; and this great object is that 
which nature had in view. ‘She has, by a provident arrangement, 
which we cannot but admire the more, the more attentively we exam- 
ine it, accommodated our emotions to our means,—making our love 
most ardent, where our wish of giving happiness might be most effect- 
ual, and less, gradually, and less, in proportion to our diminished 
means. From: the affection of the mother for her new-born infant, 
which has been rendered the strongest of all affections, because it was to 
arise in circumstances where affection would be most needed,—to that 
general philanthropy, which extends itself to the remotest stranger, on 
spots of the earth which we never are to visit, and which we as little 
- think of ever visiting, as of exploring any of the distant planets of 
our system,—there is a scale of benevolent desire, which corresponds 
with the necessities to be relieved, and our power of relieving them; 
or with the happiness to be afforded, and our power of affording hap- 
piness. How many opportunities have we of giving delight to those 
who live in our domestic circle, which would be lost before we could 
diffuse it to those who are distant from us! Our love, therefore,— 
our desire of giving happiness,—our pleasure in having given it, are 
stronger within the limits of this sphere of daily and hourly intercourse, 
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than beyond it. Of those who are beyond this sphere, the individuals 
most familiar to us are those whose happiness we must always know 
Setter how to promote, than the happiness of strangers, with whose 
articular habits and inclinations we are little, if at all acquainted. Our 
love, and the desire of general happiness which attends it, are, there- 
fore, by the concurrence of many constitutional tendencies of our 
nature, in fostering the generous wish, stronger, as felt for an intimate 
friend, than for one who is scarcely known to us. If there be an ex- 
_ ception to this gradual scale of importance, according to intimacy, it 
~ must be in the case of one who is absolutely a stranger,—a_ foreigner, 
who comes among a people with whose general manners he is, perhaps, 
unacquainted, and who has no friend to whose attention he can lay 
claim, from any prior intimacy. In this case, indeed, it is evident, 
that our benevolence might be more usefully directed to one who is 
absolutely unknown, than to many who are better known by us, that 
live in our very neighbourhood, in the enjoyment of domestic loves and 
friendships of their own. Accordingly, we find, that by a provision 
which might be termed singular, if we did not think of the universal 
bounty and wisdom of God,—a modification of our general regard has 
been prepared in the sympathetic tendencies of our nature, for this case 
also. ‘There is a species of affection to which the stranger gives birth, 
merely as being a stranger. He is received and sheltered by our 
hospitality, almost with the zeal with which our friendship delights to 
receive one with whom we have lived in cordial union, whose virtues 
we know and revere, and whose kindness has been to us no small part 
of the happiness of our life. 

Is it possible to perceive this general proportion of our desire of 
giving happiness, in its various degrees, to the means which we pos- 
sess, in various circumstances of affording it, without admiration of 
an arrangement so simple in the principles from which it flows, and 
at the same time so effectual,—an arrangement which exhibits proofs 
of goodness in our very wants, of wisdom in our very weakness- 
es, by the adaptation of these to each other, and by the ready re- 
sources which want and weakness find in these affections which every 
where surround them, like the presence and protection of God him- 
self? 

VOL. I. 14 
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Section X.—Desire of Evil to Others. 


The last desire in our arrangement, is our desire of evil to others,— 
a desire that bears the same relation to hatred in all its forms, which 
the desire of happiness to others bears to all the diversities of love. 
{t is an element of the complex affection, not the mere hatred itself, 
as the desire of diffusing happiness is only an element of the complex 
affection, which is usually termed love. I have already, in treating 
of the simple modifications of hatred itself, anticipated the remarks 
which it might otherwise have been necessary to offer now, on the 
importance to the happiness of society, of this class of our affections, 
while society presents any temptations to violence or fraud, that are 
kept in awe by individual and general resentment; and that, without 
these guards, which protect the innocent, would lay waste all that 
beautiful expanse of security and happiness which forms the social - 
world, making a desert of nature, and converting the whole race of 
mankind into fearful and ferocious savages, worthy only of inhabiting 
such a wilderness. As the whole system of things is at present con- 
stituted, in other respects, therefore, it is not of less importance that 
man should be susceptible of malevolence on certain occasions, than 
that he should be susceptible of benevolence in the general concerns 
of life; and man, accordingly, is endowed with the susceptibility of 
both. 

The desire of evil to others,—since it is necessary to the protection 
of the world only in certain cases, is to be measured, in our moral 
estimates, by the nature of the brief or permanent hatred in which it 
may have originated ; and is allowable, therefore, only in the cases in 
which the hatred is truly a feeling that is necessary in such circumstances 
for the protection of this social scene. It is virtuous, for example, to 
feel indignation at oppression ; and itis virtuous, therefore, to wish that 
the oppressor, if he continue to be an oppressor, may not finish his career 
without punishment, so as to present to the world the dangerous example 
of guilt, that seems, by its external prosperity, to defy at once humanity 
and Heaven. To take a case of a very different sort, however, it is 
not virtuous, to wish, even for a moment, evil to some successful com- 
petitor, who has outstripped us in any honourable career; and the 
desire of evil in this case is not virtuous, because there is no moral 
ground for that hatred in which the desire originated, when the hatred 
was not directed to any quality that could be injurious to general 
happiness, but had for its only object an excellence that has surpassed 
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us, by exhibiting to the world qualities which are capable of benefiting 
or at least of adorning it, still more than the qualities of which we are 
proudest in ourselves. Before we think ourselves morally justifiable, 
then, in any wish of evil to those whom we hate, we must be certain 
that the hatred which we feel is itself morally justifiable, as directed 
to actions or qualities which it would not be virtuous to view with 
complacency, or even with indifference; and that, as it is the guilty 
frame of mind alone which is hateful in the eyes of a good man, the 
hatefulness must cease in the very moment of repentance, and the 
wish of the repentance, therefore, as the most desirable of all changes, 
be a wish that is ever present, to temper even that pure and gentle 
- indignation which the virtuous feel. 

There are minds, however, of which the chief wishes of evil are 
not to those whom it is virtuous to view with disapprobation, but to 
those whom it is vice not to view with emotions of esteem and venera- 
tion. We are eager for distinction in that great theatre of human 
life, in the wide, and tumultuous, and ever varying spectacles of which 
we are at once actors and spectators; and when the distinction which 
we hoped is preoccupied by another of greater merit, our own defect 
of merit seems to us not so much a defect in ourselves, as a crime in 
him. We are, perhaps, in every quality exactly what we were before ; 
but we are no longer to our own eyes what we were before. The 
feeling of our inferiority is forced upon us; and he who has forced it 
upon us-has done us an injury to the extent of the uneasiness which 
he has occasioned, and an injury which, perhaps, we do not feel more 
as it has affected us in the estimation of others, than we feel it in the 
mode in which it has affected us in our estimate of ourselves. An 
injury, then, is done to us; and the feelings which Heaven has placed 
within our breasts as necessary for repelling injury, arise on this instant 
feeling of evil which we have been made to suffer. But what were 
necessary for repelling intentional injury, arise where no injury was in- 
tended ; and though the minds in which they thus arise must be minds 
that are in the highest degree selfish, and incapable of feeling that 
noble love of what is noble, which endears to the virtuous the excel- 
lence that transcends them, there still are minds, and many minds, so 
selfish, and so incapable of delighting in excellence that is not their 
own. ! 

The malevolent affection, with which some unfortunate minds are 
ever disposed to view those whom they consider as competitors, is 
denominated jealousy, when the competitor, or supposed competitor, 
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is one who has not yet attained their height, and when it is the future 
that is dreaded. It is denominated envy, when it regards some actual 
attainment of another. But the emotion, varying with this mere differ- 
ence of the present and the future, is the same in every other respect. 
In both cases, the wish is a wish of evil,—a wish of evil to the excel- 
lent,—and a wish which by a sort of anticipated ee is itself 
evil to the heart that has conceived it. 

If we were to imagine present together, nota single small group 
only of those whom their virtues or talents had rendered eminent in a 
single nation, but all the sages and patriots of every country and period, 
without one of the frail and guilty contemporaries that mingled with 
them when they lived on earth,—if we were to imagine them collected 
together, not on an earth of occasional sunshine and alternate tempests, 
like that which we inhabit, but in some still fairer world, in which the 
only variety of the seasons consisted in a change of beauties and de- 
lights,—a world, in which the faculties and virtues that were originally 
so admirable, continued still their glorious and immortal progress,— 
does it seem possible that the contemplation of such a scene, so nobly 
inhabited, should not be delightful to him who might be’ transported 
into it! Yet there are minds to which no wide scene of torture would 
be half so dreadful an object of contemplation as the happiness and 
purity of such a scene,—minds that would instantly sicken at the very 
sight, and wish, in the additional malevolence of the vexation which 
they felt, not that all were reduced to the mere level of earthly things, 
but that every thing which met the eye were unmixed weakness, and 
misery, and guilt. 

This scene is imaginary only ; but what is imaginary as thus com- 
bined, is true in its separate parts. ‘There is happiness on earth, 
virtue on earth, intellectual excellence on earth; and where these exist 
and are seen by it, envy is as in that imaginary world. He who has 
not a whole system of which to wish the physical and moral loveliness 
destroyed, may have wishes that would gladly blast at least whatever 
peculiar beauty is to be found in this mixed system. He may wish all 
mankind to remain in ignorance of important truths, when the most im- 
portant truths that could be revealed to them were to be the discovery 
of any other genius than his own. He may sigh over the relief which 
multitudes are to receive from institutions of a sage benevolence, 
which he was not the first to prompt. If his country be rejoicing at 
triumphs, that have been triumphs of freedom and humanity still more 
than of the arms of a'single state, he may add his silent consternation 
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and anguish to the rage and grief of the tyrant whose aggressions have 
been successfully resisted, and may lament that he has not himself 
become a slave by national disasters, which, in making all slaves, 
would at least have lessened the glory of arival. He may wish evil even 
here, as he would have wished it in that better scene; and if he wish 
it less, it is only because the multitude with whom he has to mix on 
earth have more imperfections of every sort; and being less worthy, 
therefore, of love or veneration, are less objects of a hatred that ex- 
tends in its deadliest rancour only to what is worthy of being loved 
and venerated. 

There is one change, indeed, which, in a single moment, would 
dissipate all the malevolence of this malevolent spirit. ‘I’o convert the 
hatred into a feeling which might not be very different, perhaps, from 
complacency, it would be necessary only to take away every quality 
that is worthy of love,—to make wisdom, folly,—kindness, cruelty,— 
heroic generosity, a sordid selfishness,—and the glory which was the 
result of all those better qualities, the execration or disgust of mankind. — 
When the hatred of the virtuous might begin, then the hatred of the 
envious certainly might cease. 

The wishes of evil which flow from such a breast, are, as I have 
said, evil, in the first place, to the breast which feels them ;—as the 
poisonous exhalation, which spreads death perhaps to others, is itself a 
proof of the disease of the living carcase that exhales it. Envy is 
truly, in its own miseries, the punishment of itself. 

When a statue had been erected by his fellow citizens of Thasos, 
to Theagenes, a celebrated victor in the public games of Greece, we > 
are told, that it excited so strongly the envious hatred of one of his 
rivals, that he went to it every night, and endeavoured to throw it 
down by repeated blows, till at last, unfortunately successful, he was 
able to move it from its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath it 
on its fall. This, if we consider the self-consuming misery of envy, 
is truly what happens to every envious man. He may, perhaps, throw 
down his rival’s glory; but he is crushed in his whole soul, beneath 
the glory which he overturns. | : 

In thus making the malevolent wishes of the envious heart a source 
of internal misery, Nature has shown a provident regard for the happi- 
ness of mankind, which would have suffered far more general violation, 
if it had been as delightful to wish evil, as to wish good. Nor is this 
true only in cases, in which the malevolent wishes are misdirected 
against excellence, merely as excellence. ‘The same gentle tempering 
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influence has been provided, as we have seen, for the virtuous malev- 
olence of those, who are malevolent only to cruelty and injustice. 
It is necessary, indeed, that man should be capable of feeling indig- 
nation and resentment in these cases, as of feeling benevolence in the 
more ordinary happy intercourse of social life. But, since excess in 
one of these classes of feelings might lead to far more dangerous con- 
sequences, than excess in the other, Nature has been careful to pro- 
vide against the more hurtful excess, by rendering benevolence de- 
lightful in itself, even while its wishes exist merely as wishes,—and 
resentment painful in itself, while its object is unattained, and, unless 
in some very obdurate hearts, ready to be appeased by slight atone- 
ments,—by the very acknowledgment of the evil done,—or by the 
mere intervention of a few months or days, between the injury and 
the moment of forgiveness. 

In treating of our emotions,—particularly of those which I have 
termed prospective,—I have dwelt only on the more prominent forms 
which they assume,—because, in truth, they exist in innumerable 
forms, as diversified by slight changes of circumstances. It is easy 
for us to invent generic names, and to class, under these, various 
affections of the mind, which, though not absolutely similar in every 
respect, are at least analogous in some important respects. But we 
must not forget, on that account, that the affections, thus classed 
together, and most conveniently classed together, are still different in 
themselves—that what we have termed the desire of knowledge, for 
example, as if we had one simple desire of this kind, is generically 
inclusive of complex feelings as numerous as the objects existing in 
the universe ; and even far more numerous, since they find objects in 
the abstract relations of things as much as in things themselves—emo- 
tions that have stimulated, and still stimulate, and will for ever continue 
to stimulate, every inquiry of man, from the first gaze of the infant’s 
tremblmg eye, which he scarcely knows how to direct on the little 
object before him, to the sublimest speculations of the philosopher, 
who scarcely finds, in infinity itself, an object sufficient for his re- 
search. On many of our emotions, that shadow into each other by 
gradations almost imperceptible, it would have been interesting, if my 
limits had permitted, to dwell at greater length, and to trace and de- 
velope them, as varied by the changes of circumstances in which they 
arise. Indeed, under this comprehensive and most. interesting class 
of our mutual affections, might be considered every thing which has 
immediate reference to the whole ample field of moral conduct— 
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whatever renders man worthy or unworthy of the approving and tran- 
quillizing voice within, and of that eternal approbation of the great 
Awarder of happiness, of whose judgement, in its blessings or its 
terrors, the voice of conscience itself, powerful as it may be, is but 
the short and feeble presage. 

I now conclude the remarks which I had to offer on the last order 
of our mental affections,—the important order of our emotions,—those 
affections of various kinds, in which almost all that is valuable in our 
earthly life is to be found, and many of which, we have every reason 
to believe, are not to be limited to those scenes in which they first were 
felt, but are to share the immortality of our existence, and to become 
more vivid, as our capacity becomes quicker, for the discernment of 
that moral or divine excellence which inspired them here,—excellence 
on the contemplation of which we have delighted to dwell on earth, 
even amid the distraction of cares, and follies, and vices, from which, 
in a nobler state of being, we may hope to be exempt. 

In our benevolent emotions we have remarked, what it is impossible 
not to remark, their obvious relation to the supreme benevolence of 
Him who has communicated to us these delightful feelings, and who 
may be said to have made us after his own image, more in this univer- 
sality of generous desire with which we are capable of embracing the 
whole orb of being, than in our feeble intellectual faculties, which, 
proud as they are of their range of thought, are unable to comprehend 
the relations of a single atom to any other single atom. In our ma- 
levolent emotions we have traced in like manner their admirable har- 
mony with the other parts of the great system of our moral world, as » 
necessary in the community for the punishment of evil in the guilty 
individual, and consequently, for the prevention of evil in others,—or 
for that equally salutary punishment of its own evil, which the mind in 

remorse inflicts upon itself. 
It isin our moral constitution, as in the physical universe. To 
him who knows the beautiful arrangements of the planetary motions, 
the very gloom of night suggests the continued influence of that orb 
which is shining in other climes, and which could not have carried light 
and cheerfulness to them, but for the darkness in which we are repos- 
ing. To him who considers our malevolent emotions only, these 
emotions may seem like absolute darkness in our moral day; but he 
who views them in their relation to the whole, perceives their necessity 
for the preservation of those very feelings of gentle regard to which 
they seem opposed. In the very resentment of individuals, and the 
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indignation of society, he perceives, at a distance, those emotions of 
benevolence, which, like the unfading sunshine, are not quenched by 
the temporary gloom that darkens our little portion of the social sphere, 
preserving even in absence that inexhaustible source of radiance, 
which is speedily to shine on us as before, with all the warmth and 
brilliancy of the past. | 
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OF ETHICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


CHAPTER I. 


OF OBLIGATION—-VIRTUE—MERIT. THE NATURE OF AN ACTION IN 
MORALS. 


Tue Science of Ethics has relation to our affections of mind, 
not simply as phenomena, but as virtuous or vicious, might or wrong. 

It does not merely teach us what we are to do, but affords us the 
highest aids and incitements when the toil of virtue might seem difficult, 
by pointing out to us not the glory only, but the charms and tranquil 
delight of that excellence which is before us, and the horrors of that in- 
ternal shame which we avoid by continuing steadily our career. Its 
office is thus, in a great measure, to be the guardian of our happiness, 
by guarding that without which there is no happiness. 

What, then, is the virtue, which it is the practical object of this sci- 
ence to recommend ° ) 

That the natural state of man is a state of society, I formerly 
proved, when, in treating of our desires in general, in their order as 
emotions, I considered the desire of society as one of these. 

_ That man, so existing in society, is capable of receiving from others 
benefit or injury, and, in his turn, of benefiting or injuring them by 
his actions, is a mere physical fact, as to which there cannot be any 
dispute. 

But, though the physical fact of benefit or injury is all which we consid- 
er, in the action of inanimate things, it is far from being all of which 
we think in the case of voluntary agents, when there is not merely ben- 
efit or injury produced, but a previous intention of producing it. In 
every case of this kind, in which we regard the agent, as willing that 
particular good or evil which he may have produced, there arise cer- 
tain distinctive emotions of moral approbation or disapprobation. We 
regard the action, in every such case, when the benefit or injury is 
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believed by us to have entered into the intention of him who performed 
the action, not as advantageous or hurtful only, but as right or wrong,— 
or, in other words, the person, who performed the particular action, 
seems to us to have moral merit or demerit in that particular action. 

To say that any action, which we are considering, is right or wrong, 
and to say, that the person who performed it has moral merit or demer- 
it, are to say precisely the same thing,—though writers on the theory 
of morals have endeavoured to make these different questions, and have 
even multiplied the question still more by other divisions, which seem 
to me _to be only varieties of tautological expression, or at least to be, 
as we shall find, only the reference to different objects of one simple 
feeling of the mind. 

When certain actions are witnessed by us, or described to us, they 
excite instantly certain vivid feelings, distinctive to us of the agent, as 
virtuous or vicious, worthy or unworthy of esteem. His action, we say, 
is right,—himself meritorious. But are these moral estimates of the 
action and of the agent founded on different feelings, or do we not 
mean simply, that he, performing this action, excites in us a feeling of 
moral approbation or disapprobation, and that all others, in similar cir- 
cumstances, performing the same action,—that is to say, willing, in re- 
lations exactly similar, a similar amount of benefit or mjury, for the 
sake of that very benefit or injury,—will excite in us a similar feeling 
of approbation in the one case, and of disapprobation in the other case ? 
The action cannot truly have any quality which the agent has not, be- 
cause the action is truly nothing, unless as significant of the agent 
whom we know, or of some other agent whom we imagine. Virtue, 
as distinct from the virtuous person, is a mere name; as Is vice, dis~ 
tinct from the vicious. The action, if it be any thing more than a mere 
insignificant word, is a certain agent in certain circumstances, willing 
and producing a certain effect; and the emotion, whatever it may be, 
excited by the action, is, in truth, and must always be, the emotion 
excited by an agent real or supposed. 

When we think within ourselves,—Is this what we ought todo? we 
do not make two inquiries,—first whether the action be right? and 
then, whether we should not have merit in doing what is wrong, or de- 
merit in doing what is right for us to do? we only consider, whether, 
doing it, we shall excite in others approbation or disapprobation, and in 
ourselves a corresponding emotion of complacency or remorse. 

Much of the perplexity which has attended inquiries into the theory 
of morals, has arisen, I have little doubt, from distinctions, which seem 
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to those who made them to be the result of nice and accurate analysis, 
but in which the analysis was verbal only, not real, or at least related 
to the varying circumstances of the action, not to the moral sentiment 
which the particular action, in certain particular circumstances, excited. 
What is it that constitutes an action virtuous? What is it which con- 
stitutes the moral obligation to perform certain actions? What is it 
which constitutes the merit of him who performs certain actions? 
These have been considered as questions essentially distinct; and, be- 
cause philosophers have been perplexed in attempting to give different 
answers to all these questions, and have still thought that different an- 
swers were necessary, they have wondered at difficulties which them- 
selves created, and, struggling to discover what could not be discovered, 
have often, from this very circumstance, been led into a scepticism 
which otherwise they might have avoided,—or have stated so many 
unmeaning distinctions, as to furnish occasion of ridicule and scepticism 
to others. One simple proposition has been converted into an endless 
circle of propositions, each proving and proved by that which precedes 
or follows it. Why has any one merit in a particular action? Because 
he has done an action that was virtuous. And why was it virtuous? 
Because it was an action which it was his duty, in such circumstances, 
todo. And why was it his duty to do it in such circumstances? Be- 
cause there was a moral obligation to perform it. And why do we say, 
that there was a moral obligation to perform it? Because if he had 
not performed it, he would have violated his duty, and been unworthy 
of our approbation.—In this circle we might proceed for ever, with the 
semblance of reasoning, indeed, but only with the semblance ; our an- | 
swers, though verbally different, being merely the same proposition re- 
peated in different forms, and requiring, therefore, in all its forms to be 
proved, or not requiring proof in any. ‘To have merit, to be virtuous, 
to have done our duty, to have acted in conformity with obligation,— 
all have reference to one feeling of the mind,—that feeling of approba- 
tion, which attends the consideration of virtuous actions. 

The difference of our phraseology, and of our -reference to the ac- 
tion or the agent, from which, indeed, that difference of phrase is de- 
rived, is founded chiefly on the difference of the time, at which we 
consider the action as meditated, already performed, or in the act of 
performance. ‘To be virtuous, is to act in this way,—to have merit, is 
to have acted in this way,—to feel the moral obligation or duty, is 
merely to think of the action and its consequences. We imagine, in 
these cases, a difference of time, as present, in the virtue of performing 
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it,—past, in the merit of having performed it,—future, in the obligation 
to perform it ; but we imagine no other difference. 

Why does it seem to us virtue to actin this way? Why does he 
seem to us to have merit, or, in other words, to be worthy of our ap- 
probation, who has acted in this way.p-—Why have we a feeling of ob- 
ligation or duty, when we think of acting in this way? ‘The only an- 
swer which we can give to these questions, is the same to all,—that it 
is impossible for us to consider the action, without feeling that, by acting 
in this way, we should look upon ourselves, and others would look on 
us, with approving regard ; and that if we were to act in a different 
way, we should look upon ourselves, and others would look upon us, 
with abhorrence, or at least with disapprobation. It is easy to goa 
step or two back, and to say, that we approve of the action as merito- 
rious, because it is an action which tends to the good of the world, or 
because it is the inferred will of Heaven, that we should act im a cer- 
tain manner,—but it is very obvious that an answer of this kind does 
nothing more than go back a single step or two, where the same ques- 
tions press with equal force. Why is it virtue, obligation, merit, to do 
that which is for the good of the world, or which Heaven seems to us 
to indicate as fit to be done? We have here the same answer, and only 
the same answer, to give, as in the former case, when he had not gone 
back this step. It appears to us virtue, obligation, merit,—because the 
very contemplation of the action excites in us a certain feeling of vivid 
approval. It is this irresisuble approvableness, if 1 may use such a 
word to express briefly the relation of certain actions to the emotion 
that is instantly excited by them, which constitues to us, who consider 
the action, the virtue of the action itself, the merit of him who perform- 
ed it, the moral obligation on him to have performed it. There is one 
emotion; and it seems to us more than one, only because we make 
certain abstractions of times and circumstances from the agent himself, 
and apply every thing which is involved in our present emotion to these 
abstractions which we have made—to the action, as something distinct 
from the agent, and involving, therefore, asort of virtue, separate from 
his personal merit,—to his own conception of the action, before perform- : 
ing it, as something equally distinct from himself, and involving in it the 
notion of moral obligation as prior to the action. 

If we had not been capable of making such abstraction, the» action 
must have been, to us, only the agent himself ;—and the virtue of the 
action, and the virtue of the agent been, therefore, precisely the same. 
But we are capable of making the abstraction,—of considering the 
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good or evil deed, not as performed by one individual, in certain cir- 
cumstances peculiar to him, but as performed by various individuals, in 
every possible variety of circumstances. The same action, therefore, 
—if that can truly be called the same action, which is performed per- 
haps with very different views, in different circumstances,—is, as we 
might naturally have supposed, capable of exciting in us different emo- 
tions, according to this difference of supposed views, or of the circum- 
stances in which those views are supposed to have been formed. — It 
may excite our approval in one case ;—or in another case, be so indif- 
ferent as to excite no emotion whatever,—and in another case, may 
excite in us the most vivid disapprobation. The mere fact, however, of 
this difference of our approbation or disapprobation, when we consider 
the circumstances in which an action is performed to have been differ- 
ent, is evidently not indicative in itself of any thing arbitrary in the 
principle of our constitution, on which our emotions of moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation depend ; by which an action, the same in all its 
circumstances, is approved by us and condemned, since it is truly not 
the same action which we are considering, when we thus approve, in 
one set of circumstances, of an action, of which we perhaps disapprove 
when we imagine it performed in different circumstances. The action 
is nothing, but as it is the agent himself, having certain feelings, placed 
in certain circumstances, producing certain changes. 

No voluntary act, intentionally productive of benefit or injury can 
excite directly opposite sentiments of right in the action, and demerit 
in the agent, or wrong in the action, and merit in the agent. We take in- 
to account, in every case, the whole of the circumstances of the individu- 
al ; and his action in these circumstances is indifferent to us, or it excites 
an emotion of approbation or disapprobation more or less vivid. 'The 
agent and the circumstances in which he is placed, the agent and the 
changes which he intentionally produces, these are all which truly 
constitute the action; and the action, thus compounded of all these 
circumstances, seems to us right, if we approve of it, wrong, if the emo- 
tion, which constitutes moral disapprobation, arise when we consider it. 

In reducing all the various conceptions, or at least the conceptions 
which are supposed to be various, of duty, virtue, obligation, merit, to 
this one feeling, which arises on the contemplation of certain actions—a 
feeling which I am obliged to term moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, because there is no other word in use to denote it, though I am 
aware, that approbation and disapprobation, which seem words of 
judgment rather than of emotion, are not terms sufficiently vivid 
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to suit the force and liveliness of the sentiment which I wish to éx- 
press, I flatter myself, that I have in some degree freed this most 
interesting subject from much superfluous argumentation. Why do 
we consider certain actions as morally right,—certain actions as 
morally wrong? Why do we consider ourselves as morally bound to 
perform certain actions,—to abstain from certain other actions? Why 
do we feel moral approbation of those who perform certain actions,— 
moral disapprobation of those who perform certain other actions ? 
For an answer to these, I would refer to the simple emotion, as that on 
which alone the moral distinction is founded. The very conceptions 
of the rectitude, the obligation, the approvableness, are involved in 
the feeling of the approbation itself. It is impossible for us to have 
the feeling, and not to have these,—or, to speak still more precisely, 
these conceptions are only the feeling itself variously referred in its 
relation to the person and the circumstance. ‘To know that we should 
feel ourselves unworthy of self-esteem, and objects rather of self-ab- 
horrence, if we did not act in a certain manner, is to feel the moral 
obligation to act in a certain manner, as it Is to feel the moral rec- 
titude of the action itself. We are so constituted, that it is impossible 
for us, in certain circumstances, not to have this feeling ; and, having 
the feelings, we must have the notions of virtue, obligation, merit. It 
is vain for us to inquire why we are so constituted—as it is vain for 
us to inquire why we are so constituted, as to rejoice at any prosperous 
event, or to grieve at any calamity ;—-or why we cannot perceive any 
change, without believing, that in future the same antecedent circum- 
stances will be followed by the same consequents. I may remark, too, 
that, as in the case now mentioned, it is impossible for us to have the 
belief of the similarity of the future to the past, simple as this belief may 
seem to be, without having at the same time the conceptions of cause, 
effect, power; so, in the case of moral approbation and disapprobation, 
it is impossible for us to have these feelings, however simple they may 
at first appear, without the conception of duty, obligation, virtue, merit, 
which are involved in the distinctive moral feeling, but do not produce 
it, as our notions of power, cause, effect, are involved in our belief of 
the similarity of the future to the past; but are not notions which pre- 
viously existed and produced the belief; or, to speak more accurately, 
these notions are not involved in the feeling, which is simple, but are 
rather references made of this one simple feeling to different objects. 
When I say, however, that it is vain to inquire why we feel the — 
obligation to perform certain actions, I must be understood as speaking 
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only of inquiries into the nature of the mind itself. Beyond it we 
may still inquire, and discover what'we wish to find, not in our own 
nature but in the nature of that Supreme Benevolence which formed 
us. We do not see, indeed, in the nature of the mind itself, any 
reason that the present should be considered by us as representative 
of the future. We know, however, that if man had not been so form- 
ed as to believe the future train of physical events to resemble the 
past, it would have been impossible for him to exist, because he could 
not have provided what was necessary for preserving his existence, 
nor avoided the dangers which would then, as now, have hung over 
him at every step; and knowing the necessity of this belief to our 
very existence, we cannot think of Him who formed us to exist, without 
discovering, in his provident goodness, the reason of the belief itself. 
But if the existence of man would have been brief and precarious, 
without this faith in the similarity of the future, it would not have been 
so wretched as if the mind had not been rendered susceptible of the 
feelings which we have now been considering, the feelings of approba- 
tion and disapprobation, and the notions and affections that originate in 
these. I shall not attempt to piciure this wretchedness—the wretch- 
edness of a world, in which such feelings were not a part of the mental 
constitution—a world without virtue—without love of man or love of 
God—in which, wherever a human being met a human being, he met 
him as a robber or a murderer, living only to fear, and to destroy, and 
dying, to leave on the earth a carcass still less loathsome in all its 
loathsomeness, than the living form which had been animated but with 
guilt. Our only comfort in considering such a dreadful society is, that 
it could not long subsist, and that the earth must soon have been freed 
from the misery which disgraced it. © 

We know, then, in this sense, why our mind has been so constituted 
as to have these emotions; and our inquiry leads us, as all inquiries 
ultimately lead us, to the provident goodness of Him by whom we 
were made. God, the author of all our enjoyments, has willed us to be 
moral beings, for he could not will us to be happy, in the noblest sense 
of that term, without rendering us capable of practising and admiring 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SOPHISTRY OF THOSE WHO CONTEND THAT MORAL DISTINCTIONS ARE 
- ACGIDENTAL,—MISTAKES OF SOUNDER MORALISTS THAT HAVE GIv- 
EN SOME COUNTENANCE TO THIS SOPHISTRY.—THE MIND SOME- 
TIMES INCAPABLE OF PERCEIVING MORAL DISTINCTIONS,—1l. WHEN 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF EXTREME PASSION.—2. THE COMPLEX- 
ITY OF ACTIONS MAY MISLEAD US IN OUR ESTIMATE OF GOOD AND 
EVIL.—3. ASSOCIATION MAY ALSO MISLEAD US. 


Tat we approve of certain actions, and disapprove of certain other 
actions, no one denies. But this feeling of approbation and disapproba- 
tion is, by many sophistical moralists, ascribed wholly to circumstances 
that are accidental, without any greater original tendency of the mind 
to feel, in different circumstances of human action, one or other of 
these emotions. If man could be born with every faculty in its highest 
excellence, capable of distinguishing all the remote as well as all the 
immediate consequences of actions, but. free from the prejudices of 
education, he would, they suppose, look with equal moral love, or rather, 
with uniform and equal indifference of regard, on him who has plunged 
a dagger in the breast of his benefactor, and on him who has risked 
his own life for the preservation of hisenemy. ‘There are philosophers, 
and philosophers too, who consider themselves peculiarly worthy of that 
name, from the nicety of their analysis of all that is complex in action, — 
who can look on the millions of millions of mankind, in every climate and 
age, mingling together in a society that subsists only by the continued 
belief of the moral duties of all to all,—who can mark everywhere, 
sacrifices made by the generous, to the happiness of those whom they 
love, and everywhere an admiration of such sacrifices,—not the voices 
of the timid and the ignorant only mingling in the praise, but warriors, 
statesmen, poets, philosophers, bearing, with the peasant and the child, 
their unitéd testimonies to the great truth, that man is virtuous in pro- 
moting the happiness of man ;—there are minds which can see and hear _ 
all this, and which can turn away, to seek, in some savage island, a few 
indistinct murmurs that may seem to be discordant with the whole 
great harmony of mankind ! | 

When an enquirer of this class, after perusing every narrative of 
every nation, in every part of the globe,—with a faith for all that 
is monstrous in morality, as ready as his disbelief of prodigies in 
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physics less marvellous, which the same voyagers and travellers re- 
late,—has collected his little stock of facts, or of reports which are 
to him as facts,—he comes forward in the confidence of overthrow- 
ing with these the whole system of public morals, as far as that 
system is supposed to be founded on any original moral difference 
of actions. He finds, indeed, everywhere else, parricide looked up- 
on with abhorrence; but he can prove this to be wholly accidental, 
because he has found, on some dismal coast, some miserable tribe, 
in which it is customary to put the aged to death when very infirm, 
and in which the son is the person who takes upon him this office. 
For almost every virtue, which the world acknowledges as indicat- 
ed to us by the very constitution of our social nature, he has, in 
like manner, some little fact, which proves the world to be in an 
error. Some of these he finds even in the usages of civilized life. 
What is right on one side of a mountain, is wrong on an opposite 
side of it; and a river is sometimes the boundary of a virtue, as 
much as of an empire. ‘How, then, can there be any fixed 
principles of morality,” he says, “ when morality itself seems to be 
incessantly fluctuating?” | 

Morality is incessantly fluctuating ; or rather, according to this system, 
there is no morality, at least no natural tendency to the distinction of 
actions, as moral or immoral, and we have only a few casual prejudices 
which we have chosen to call virtues,—prejudices which a slight dif- 
ference of circumstance might have reversed, making the lover of man- 
kind odious to us, and giving all our regard to the robber and the mur- 
derer. We prefer, indeed, at present, Aurelius to Caligula; but a 
single prejudice, more or less, or at least a few prejudices additional, 
might have made Caligula, the object of universal love, to which his 
character is in itself as well entitled, as the character of that-philosophic 
emperor, who was as much an honour to philosophy as to the imperial 
purple. And in what world is this said? In a world in which Caligula 
has never had a single admirer, in all the multitudes to whom his histo- 
ry has become known,—a world, in which, if we were to consider the 
innumerable actions that are performed in it, at any one instant, we 
should be wearied with counting those which furnish evidence of the 
truth of moral distinctions, by the complacency of virtue, or the remorse 
of vice, and the general admiration or disgust and abhorrence, with 
which the virtue when known to others, is loved, and the vice detested, 
long before we should be:able to discover a single action that, in the 
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contrariety of general sentiment with respect to it, might furnish even 
one feeble exception. 

Some apparent exceptions, however, it must still be allowed, the 
moral scene does truly exhibit. But are they, indeed, proofs of the 
absolute original indifference of all actions to our regard? Or do they 
not merely seem to be exceptions, because we have not made distinc- 
tions and limitations which it was necessary to make? » 

It often happens, that, by contending for too much in a controversy, 
we fail to establish truths that appear doubtful, only because they are 
mingled with doubtful, or false propositions, for which we contend as 
strenuously as for the true. This, I think, has taken place, in some 
degree, in the great controversy as to morals. In our zeal for the abso- 
lute immutability of moral distinctions, we have made the argument for 
original tendencies to moral feelings appear less strong, by extending it 
too far; and facts, therefore, have seemed to be exceptions, which 
could not have seemed to be so, if we had been a little more moderate 
in our universal affirmation. 

Let us consider, then, what the species of accordance is for which 
we may safely contend. 

That virtue is nothing in itself, but is only a general name for certain 
actions, which agree in exciting when contemplated, a certain emotion 
of the mind, I trust I have already sufficiently shown. There is no 
virtue, no vice, but there are virtuous agents, vicious agents,—that is to 
say, persons whose actions we cannot contemplate without a certain in- 
stant emotion; and what we term the law of nature, in its relation to 
certain actions, is nothing more than the general agreement of this sen- 
timent, in relation to those actions. In thinking of virtue, therefore, 
itis evident that we are not to look for any thing self-existing, like the 
universal essences of the schools, and eternal, like the Platonic ideas ; 
but a felt relation and nothing more. We are to consider only agents, 
and the emotions which these agents excite; and all which we mean 
by the moral differences of actions, is their tendency to excite one 
emotion rather than another. 

Virtue, then, being a term expressive only of the relation of certain 
actions, as contemplated, to certain emotions, in the minds of those 
who contemplate them, cannot, it is evident, have any universality be- 
yond that of the minds in which these emotions arise. We speak always, 
therefore, relatively to the constitution of our minds, not to what we 
might have been constituted to admire, if we had been created by a 
different Being, but to what we are constituted to admire, and what in 
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our present circumstances, approving or disapproving with instant love 
or abhorrence, it is impossible for us not to believe to be, in like man- 
ner, the objects of approbation or disapprobation, to him who has en- 
dowed us with feelings so admirably accordant with all those other 
gracious purposes which we discover in the economy of nature. — 

Virtue, however, is still, in strictness of philosophic precision, a 
term expressive only of the relation of certain emotions of our mind to 
certain actions that are contemplated by us ;—its universality is co-ex- 
tensive with the minds in which the emotions arise, and this is all which 
we can mean by the essential distinctions of morality, even though all 
mankind were supposed by us at every moment, to feel precisely the 
same emotions, on contemplating the same actions. 

But it must be admitted, also, that all mankind do not feel at every 
moment precisely the same emotions, on contemplating actions that are 
precisely the same ; and it is necessary therefore, to make some limi-’ 
tations, even of this relative universality. 

In the first place, it must be admitted, that there are moments in 
which the mind is wholly incapable of perceiving moral differences— 
that is to say, in which the emotions that constitute the feeling of these 
moral differences do not arise. Such are all the moments of very vio- 
lent passion. When the impetuosity of the passion is abated, indeed, 
we perceive that we have done what we now look upon with horror, 
but when our passion was most violent, we were truly blinded by it, or 
at least saw only what it permitted us to see. The moral emotion has 
not arisen, because the whole soul was occupied with a different species 
of feeling. ‘The moral distinctions, however, or general tendencies of 
actions to excite this emotion, are not on this account less certain ; or 
we must say, that the truths of arithmetic, and all other truths, are un- 
certain, since the mind, in a state of passion, would be equally incapa- 
ble of distinguishing these. He who has lived for years in the hope of 
revenge, and who has at length laid his foe at his feet, may, indeed, 
while he pulls out his dagger from the heart that is quivering beneath it, 
be incapable of feeling the crime which he has committed ; but would 
he at that moment be abler to tell the square of four, or the cube of 
two? All in his mind, at that moment, is one wild state of agitation, 
which allows nothing to be felt but the agitation itself. 

Another still more important limitation of the universality for which 
we contend, relates to actions which are so complex as to have va- 
rious opposite results of good and evil, or of which it is not easy 
to trace the consequences. An action, when it is the object of our 
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moral approbation or disapprobation, is, as I have already said, the 
agent himself acting with certain views. ‘These views, that is to 
say, the intentions of the agent, are necessary to be taken into ac- 
count, or, rather, are the great moral circumstances to be considered ; 
and the intention is not visible to us like the external changes pro- 
duced by it, but is, in many cases, to be inferred from the apparent 
results. When these results, therefore, are too obscure, or too com- 
_ plicated, to furnish clear and immediate evidence of the intention, we 
may pause in estimating actions, which we should not fail to have ap- 
proved instantly, or disapproved instantly, if we had known the inten- 
tion of the agent, or could have inferred it more easily from a simpler 
result; or by fixing our attention chiefly on one part of the complex 
result, that was perhaps not the part which the agent had in view, we 
may condemn what was praiseworthy, or applaud what deserved our 
condemnation. If the same individual may thus have different moral 
sentiments, according to the different parts of the complex result on 
which his attention may have been fixed, it is surely not wonderful, 
that different individuals, in regarding the same action, should some- 
times approve, in like manner, and disapprove variously, not because 
the principle of moral emotion, as an original tendency of the mind, is 
absolutely capricious, but because the action considered, though appa- 
rently the same, is really different as an object of conception in differ- 
ent minds, according to the parts of the mixed result which attract 
the chief attention. | | 
Such partial views, it is evident, may become the views of a whole 
nation, from the peculiar circumstances in which the nation may be 
placed as to other nations, or from peculiarity of general institutions. 
The legal permission of theft in Sparta, for example, may seem to 
us with our pacific habits, and security of police, an exception to 
that moral principle of disapprobation for which I contend. But there 
can be no doubt, that theft, as mere theft,—or, in other words, as a 
mere production of a certain quantity of evil by one individual to 
another individual,—if it never had been considered in relation to any 
political object, would, in Sparta also, have excited disapprobation as 
with us. As a mode of inuring to habits of vigilance a warlike people, 
however, it might be considered in a very different light; the evil of 
the loss of property, though in itself an evil to the individual, even in 
a country in which differences of property were so slight, being noth- 
ing in this estimate, when compared with the more important. national 
accession of military virtue ; and, indeed, the reason of the permission 
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‘seems to be sufficiently marked, in the limitation of the impunity to ca- 
ses, in which the aggressor escaped detection at the time. The law 
of nature,—the law written in the heart of man, then came again into 
all its authority,—or rather the law of nature had not ceased to have 
authority, even in those permissions which seemed to be directly op- 
posed to it; the great object, even of those anomalous permissions, 
being the happiness of the state, the pursuit of which nature points out 
to our approbation in the same manner, though not with such vivid 
feelings, as she points out to us for approbation the endeavour to ren- 
der more happy the individuals around us. 

When these supposed exceptions are tolerated, why is it that 
they are tolerated? Is it on account of the benefit or of the injury 
that co-exist in one complex mixture? Is it said, for example, by the 
ancient defenders of suicide, that it is to be commended, because it 
deprives mankind of the further aid of one who might still be useful 
to society, or because it will give sorrow to every relation and friend, 
or because it is a desertion of the charge which Heaven has assigned 
fous? It is for reasons very different, that it is said by them to be 
allowable; because the circumstances, they say, are such, as seem of 
themselves to point out, that the Divine Being has no longer occasion 
for our service on earth, and because our longer life would be only 
still greater grief or disgrace to our friends, and a burthen rather than 
an aid to society. When the usages of a country allow the exposure 
of infants, is it not still for some reason of advantage to the commun- 
ity, falsely supposed to require it, that the permission is given? Or is 
it for the mere pleasure of depriving the individual infant of life, and 
of adding a few more sufferings to the general sufferings of humanity ? 
Where is the land that says, Let misery be produced, or increased, be- 
cause itis misery? Let the production of happiness to an individual 
be avoided, because it is happiness? ‘Then, indeed, might the dis- 
tinctions of morality in the emotions which attend the production of 
good and evil, be allowed to be wholly accidental. But, if nature has 
“everywhere made the production of good desirable for itself, and the 
production of evil desirable, when it is desired and approved, only be- 
cause it is accompanied, or supposed to be accompanied, with good, 
the very desire of the compound of good and evil, on this account, is 
itself a proof not of love of evil, but of love of good. It is pleasing 
thus to find nature in the wildest excesses of savage ignorance, and in 
those abuses to which the imperfect knowledge even of civilized na- 
tions sometimes gives rise, still vindicating as it were her own excel- 
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lence,—in the midst of vice and misery asserting still those sacred 
principles, which are the virtue and the happiness of nations. 

In complicated cases, then, we may approve differently, because we 
are, in truth, incapable of distinguishing all the moral elements of the 
action, and may fix our attention on some of these, to the exclusion of 
others. Our taste, in like manner, distinguishes what is sweet and 
what is bitter, when these are simply presented to us ;—and_ there 
are substances, which are no sooner put in the little mouth of the 
infant, than he seems to feel from them pleasure or pain. He dis- 
tinguishes the sweet from the bitter, as he distinguishes them in af- 
ter life. Who is there who denies that there is in the original sen- 
sibility of the infant, a tendency to certain preferences of this kind ;— 
that there are substances which are naturally agreeable to the taste,— 
substances which are naturally disagreeable,—and that it requires no 
process of education, no labour of years, no addition of prejudice after 
prejudice, to make sugar an object of desire to the child, and worm- 
wood of disgust ? Yet, in the luxury of other years, there are culina- 
ry preparations which the taste of some approves, while the taste of 
others rejects them ; and in all of which it is difficult to distinguish the 
prevailing element, whether acid, austere, sweet, bitter, aromatic. 
If the morals of nations differed half as much as the cookery of differ- 
ent nations, we might allow some cause for disbelief of all the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong. But what skeptic is there, who con- 
tends, from the approbation which one nation gives to a sauce or a ra- 
gout, which almost sickens him—that the sweet does not naturally 
differ from the bitter, as more agreeable, the aromatic from the insipid ; 
and that to the infant, sugar, wormwood, spice, are, as sources of plea- 
sure, essentially the same ? 

We approve of what we know, or suppose ourselves to know, and 
we approve according as we know or suppose, not according to cir- 
cumstances which truly exist, but which exist unobserved by us and 
unsuspected. It is not contended, that we came into the world with 
a knowledge of certain actions, which we are afterwards to approve or 
disapprove, for we enter into the world ignorant of every thing which 
is to happen in it; but that we came into existence with certain sus- - 
ceptibilities of emotion, in consequence of which, it will be impossible 
for us, in after life, but for the influence of counteracting circumstances, 
momentary or permanent, not to be pleased with the contemplation of 
certain actions, as soon as they have become fully known to us, and 
not to have feelings of disgust, on the contemplation of certain other ac- 
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tions. I am astonished, therefore, that Paley, in stating the objection, 
“that, if we be prompted by nature to the approbation of particular 
actions, we must have received also from nature a distinct conception 
of the action we are thus prompted to approve, which we certainly 
have not received,” should have stated this as an objection, to which 
“it is difficult to find an answer,” since there is no objection to which 
the answer is more obvious. ‘There is not a feeling of the mind, 
however universal, to the existence of which precisely the same objec- 
tion might not be opposed. There is no part of the world, for example, 
in which the proportions of number and quantity are not felt to be the 
same. Four are to twenty as twenty to a hundred, wherever those 
numbers are distinctly conceived ; but, though we come into the world 
capable of feeling the truth of this proportion, when the numbers them- 
selves shall have been previously conceived by us, no one surely con- 
tends, that it is necessary, for this capacity, that we should come into 
the world with an accurate knowledge of the particular numbers. The 
mind is, by its original constitution, capable of feeling all the sensations 
of colour, when different varieties of light are presented to the eye ; 
and it has this original constitution, without having the actual sensa- 
tions, which are to arise only in certain circumstances that are neces- 
sary for producing them, and which may never, therefore, be states of 
the mind, if the external organ of vision be imperfect. Even the 
boldest denier of every original distinction of vice and virtue, must still 
allow that we do at present look with approbation oa certain actions, 
with disapprobation on other actions, and that, having these feelings, 
we must, by our original constitution, have been capable of the feel- 
ings; so that if the mere capacity were to imply the existing notions 
of the actions that are to be approved or disapproved, he would be 
obliged, if this objection had any weight, to allow, that, on his own 
principles, we must equally have innate notions of right and wrong 
which we have not, or that we feel certain emotions which we yet had 
no capacity of feeling. But on an objection which appears to me so 
very obviously futile, it is idle to dwell so long. 

We have made, then, two limitations of that universality and absolute 
uniformity of moral sentiment, for which some ethical writers have too 
strongly contended. | 

To these two limitations it is necessary to add a third, that operates 
very powerfully and widely on the moral estimates,—the influence of 
the principle of association. We are not to suppose, that because man 
is formed with the capacity of certain moral emotions, he is, therefore, to 
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be exempt from the influence of every other principle of his constitution. 
The influence of association, indeed, does not destroy his moral capacity,: 
but it gives it new objects, or at least varies the objects in which it is 
to exercise itself, by suggesting, with peculiar vividness, certain acces- 
sory circumstances, which may variously modify the general sentiment 
that results from the contemplation of particular actions. 

One very extensive form of the influence of association on our moral 
sentiments, is that which consists in the application to particular cases 
of feelings that belong to a class. In nature there are no classes. 
There are only particular actions, more or less beneficial or injurious. 
But we cannot consider these particular actions long, without discover- 
ing in them, as in any other number of objects that may be considered 
by us at the same time, certain relations of analogy or resemblance of 
some sort, in consequence of which we class them together, and form 
for the whole class one comprehensive name. Such are the generic 
words, justice, wyustice, malevolence, benevolence. ‘To these generic 
words, which, if distinguished from the number of separate actions 
denoted by them, are mere words invented by ourselves, we gradually, 
from the influence of association in the feelings that have attended the 
particular cases to which the same name has been applied, attach one 
mixed notion, a sort of compound, or modified whole, of the various 
feelings which the actions separately would have excited, more vivid, 
therefore, than what would have arisen on the contemplation of some 
of these actions, less vivid than what others might have exeited. It is 
enough that an action is one of aclass which we term umust ;—we 
feel instantly, not the mere emotion which the action of itself would 
originally have excited, but we feel also that emotion which has been 
associated with the class of actions to which the particular action be- 
longs; and though the action may be of a kind, which, if we had 
formed no general arrangement, would have excited but slight emotion, 
as implying no very great injury produced or intended, it thus excites 
a far more vivid feeling, by borrowing, as it were, from other analogous 
and more atrocious actions, that are comprehended under the same 
general term, the feeling which they would originally have excited. 
It is quite evident, for example, that in a civilized country, in which 
property is largely possessed, and complicated in its tenure, and im the 
various modes in which it may be transferred, the infringement of prop- 
erty must be an object of peculiar importance, and what is most com- 
monly termed justice, in regard to it, be a virtue of essential value, and 
injustice a crime against which it is necessary to prepare many checks, 
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and which is thence regarded as of no slight delinquency. The offence 
of the transgressor is estimated, in such a case, not by the little evil, 
which, in any particular case, he may intentionally have occasioned to 
another individual, but, in a great degree, also, by the amount of evil 
which would arise ina system of society constituted as that of the 
great nations of Europe is constituted, if all men were to be equally 
regardless of the right of property in others. When we read, there- 
fore, of the tendency to theft, in many barbarous islanders of whom 
navigators tell us, and of the very little shame which they seemed to 
feel on detection of their petty larcenies, we carry along with us our 
own classes of actions, and the emotions to which our own general 
rules, resulting from our own complicated social state, have given rise. 
We forget, that to those who consider an action simply as it is, the 
guilt of an action is an object that is measured by the mere amount of 
evil intentionally produced in the particular case,—and that the theft 
which they contemplate, is not, therefore, in its moral aspect, the same 
offence that is contemplated by us. | 
Such, then, is one of the modes in which association operates. But 
it 1s not in general rules alone that the influence of the associating prin- 
ciple is to be traced. It extends in some degree to all our moral 
feelings. ‘There is no education, indeed, which can make the pure 
benevolence of others hateful to us, unless by that very feeling of our 
own inferiority which implies in envy itself our reverence, and conse- 
quently, our moral approbation of what we hate,—no education which 
can make pure deliberate malice in others an object of our esteem. 
But, if there be any circumstances accompanying the benevolence and 
malice, which tend to the disparagement of the one, and the elevation 
of the other, the influence of association may be excited powerfully, in 
this way, by fixing our attention more vividly on these slight accompa- 
nying circumstances. The fearlessness which often attends vice, may 
be raised into an importance beyond its merit, in savage ages, in which 
fearlessness is more important for the security of the state, and in 
which power and glory seem to wait on it; the yielding gentleness of 
benevolence may, in such circumstances, appear timidity, or, at least, 
a degree of softness unworthy of the perfect man. ; In.Jike manner, 
when a vice is the vice of those whom we love,—of a friend, a-brother, 
a parent,—the influence of association may lessen, and overcome our 
moral disapprobation, not by rendering the vice itself an object of our 
esteem, but by rendering it impossible for us to feel a vivid disappro- | 
bation of those whom we love, and mingling, therefore, some portion 
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of this very regard in our contemplation of all their actions. It is bee 
cause we have the virtue of loving our benefactor, or friend, or parent, 
that we seem not to feel, in so lively a manner, the unworthiness of 
that vice, which is partly lost to our notice, in the general emotion of 
our gratitude. But when we strip away these illusions, or when the 
vice is pure intentional malice, which no circumstance of association 
can embellish, it is equally impossible for us to look upon it with 
esteem, as it is impossible for us. to turn away with loathing from him 
whose whole existence seems to be devoted to the happiness of others, 
and to rejoice, as we look upon him, that we are not what he is. 
These three limitations, then, we must make ;—limitations, the ne- 
cessity of which it would have been natural for us to anticipate, though 
no objections had been urged to the original differences of actions as 
objects of moral sentiment. But, making these limitations,—to some 
one or other of which the apparent anomalies may, I conceive, be 
referred,—do we not still leave unimpaired the great fundamental 
distinctions of morality itself,—the moral approbation of the producer 
of unmixed good as good, the moral disapprobation of bim who pro- 
duces unmixed evil for the sake.of evil? Where moral good and evil 
mix, the emotions may, indeed, be different; but they are different, 
not because the production of evil is loved as the mere production of 
evil, and the production of good hated as the mere production of good $ 
—it is only because the evil is tolerated for the good which is loved, 
and the good, perhaps, in other cases, forgotten or unremarked, in the 
abhorrence of the evil which accompanies it. When some country 
is found, in which the intentional producer of pure, unmixed misery © 
is preferred, on that very account, to the intentional producer of as 
much good as an individual is capable of producing,—some country, 
in which it is reckoned more meritorious to hate than to love a bene- 
factor, merely for being a benefactor, and to love rather than to hate 
the betrayer of his friend, merely for being the betrayer of his friend, 
—then may the distinctions of morality be said to be as mutable, per- 
haps, as any other of the caprices of the most capricious fancy. But 
the denier of moral distinctions knows well, that it is impossible for 
him to prove the original indifference of actions in this way. He 
knows, that the intentional producer, of evil, as pure evil, is always 
hated, the intentional producer of good, as pure good, always loved ; 
and he flatters himself, that he has succeeded in proving, by an easier 
way, that we are naturally indifferent to what the prejudiced term 
moral good and evil, merely by proving, that we love the good so 
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very much, as to forget, in the contemplation of it, some accompany- 
ing evil; and hate the evil so very much, as to forget, in the contem~ 
plation of it, some accompanying good. 

_» One of our most popular moralists begins his inquiry into the truth of 
the natural distinctions of morality, by quoting from Valerius Maximus, 
an anecdote of most atrocious profligacy,—which he supposes related 
to a savage, who had been “ cut off in his infancy from all intercourse 
with his species, and consequently, under no possible influence of ex- 
ample, authority, education, sympathy, or habit; and whose feel- 
ings, therefore, in hearing such a relation, if it were possible for us to 
ascertain what the feelings of such a mind would be, he would con- 
sider as decisive of the question.” I quote the story as he has trans- 
lated it. 

“The father of Caius Toranius had been proscribed by the 'Trium- 
virate. Caius Toranius, coming over to the interests of that party, 
discovered to the officers who were in pursuit of his father’s life, the place 
where he had concealed himself, and gave them a description by which 
they might distinguish his person. The old man, more anxious for the 
safety and fortunes of his son, than about the little that might remain of 
his own life, began immediately to inquire of the officers who seized 
him, whether his son was well,—whether he had done his duty to the 
satisfaction of his generals. ‘'That son,’ replied one of the officers, 
‘that son, so dear to thy affections, betrayed thee to us. By his in- 
formation thou art apprehended and diest.’ The officer, with this, 
struck a poniard to the old man’s heart; and the unhappy parent fell, 
not so much affected by his fate, as by the means to which he owed 
it.”——Auctore cedis quam ipsa cedi miserior. * 

It is necessary, for the very supposition which is made, that the 
savage should understand, not merely what is meant by the simple re- 
lations of son and father, and all the consequences of the treachery of 
the son, but that he should know also the additional interest which the 
paternal and filial relation, in the whole intercourse of good offices 
from infancy to manhood, receives from this continued intercourse. 
The author of our mere being is not all which a father, in such cir- 
cumstances, is,;—he is far better known and loved by us as the author 
of our happiness in childhood and youth, and the venerable friend of 
our maturer years. If the savage, knowing this relation in its fullest 
extent, could yet feel no different emotions of moral regard and dislike, 
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for the son and for the father, it would be easier to suppose, that a 
life of total privation of society had dulled his natural susceptibilities. 
of emotion, than that he was originally void of these. But what 
reason is there to imagine, that, with this knowledge, he would not 
have the emotions which are felt by every human being to whom this 
story is related? It ts easy to assert, that knowmg every relation of 
a son and father, as well as the consequence of the action, the savage. 
would not fee] what every other human being feels, because it is easy 
to assume, by begging the question, any point of controversy. But. 
where is the proof of the assertion? | We cannot verify the supposi- 
tion by exact experiment, indeed,—for such a savage, so thoroughly 
exempted from every social prejudice, is not to be found, and could 
not be made to understand the story even if he were found. But, 
though we cannot have the perfect experiment, we may yet have an 
approximation to it. Every infant that is born may be considered 
very nearly as such a savage; and as soon as the child is capable of 
knowing the very meaning of the words, without feeling half the force 
of the filial relation, he shudders at such a tale, with as lively abhor- 
rence, perhaps, as in other years, when his prejudices and habits, and 
every thing which 1s not originally in his constitution, may be said to 
be matured. 

We can imagine vessels sent on voyages of benevolence, to diffuse 
over the world the blessings of a pure religion,—we can imagine voy- 
ages of this kind to diffuse the improvements of our sciences and arts. 
But what should we think of a voyage, of which the sole object was 
to teach the world. that all actions are not, in the moral sense of the 
term, absolutely indifferent, and that those who intentionally do good 
to the society to which they belong, or to any individual of that society, 
ought to be objects of greater regard than he whose life has ‘been 
occupied in plans to injure the society in general, or at least, as many 
individuals of it as his power could reach? | What shore is there at. 
which such a vessel could arrive,—however barren the soil, and savage 
the inhabitants,—where these simple doctrines, which it came to dif- 
fuse, could be regarded as giving any instruction? ‘The half-naked 
animal, that has no hut in which to shelter himself,—no provision 
beyond the precarious chase of the day,—whose language of numera- 
tion does not extend beyond three or four, and who knows God only’ 
as something which produces thunder and the whirlwind,—even this 
miserable creature, at least as ignorant as he is helpless, would turn 
away from his civilized. instructers with contempt, as if he had not 
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heard any thing of which he was not equally aware before. ‘The 
vessel which carried out these simple primary essential truths of mor- 
als might return as it went. It could not make a single convert, 
because there would not have been one who had any doubts to be 
removed. If, indeed, instead of teaching these truths, the voyagers 
had endeavoured to teach the natives whom they visited the opposite 
doctrine, as to the absolute moral indifference of actions, there could then 
be little doubt that they might have taught something new, whatever 
doubt there might justly be as to the number of the converts. : 

If there be any one who has an interest in gathering every argument 
which even sophistry can suggest, to prove that virtue is nothing, and 
vice therefore nothing, and who will strive to yield himself readily to 
this consolatory persuasion, it is surely the criminal who trembles _be- 
neath a weight of memory which he cannot shake off. , Yet even he 
who feels the power of virtue only in the torture which it inflicts, does 
still feel this power, and feels it with at least as strong conviction of its 
reality, as those to whom it is every moment diffusing pleasure, and 
who might be considered perhaps as not very rigid questioners of an 
illusion which they felt to be delightful. The spectral forms of super- 
stition have, indeed, vanished ; but there is one spectre which will con- 
tinue to haunt the mind, as long as the mind itself is capable of guilt, 
and has exerted this dreadful capacity,—the spectre of a guilty life, 
which does not haunt only the darkness of a few hours of night, but 
comes in fearful visitations, whenever the mind has no other object be- 
fore it that can engage every thought, in the most splendid scenes, and 
in the brightest hours of day. What enchanter is there who can come 
to the relief of a sufferer of this class, and put the terrifying spectre 
to flight? We may say to the murderer, that in poisoning his friend, 
to succeed a little sooner to the estate, which he knew that his friend- 
ship had bequeathed to him, he had done a deed as meritorious in it- 
self, as if he had saved the life of his friend at the risk of his own; 
and that all for which there was any reason to upbraid himself was, 
that he had suffered his benefactor to remain so many years in the pos- 
session of means of enjoyment, which a few grains of opium or arsenic 
might have transferred sooner to him. We may strive to make him 
laugh at the absurdity of the scene, when on the very bed of death, 
that hand which had often pressed his with kindness before, seemed to 
press again with delight the very hand which had mixed and presented 
the potion. But, though we may smile—if we can smile—at such a 
scene as this, and point out the incongruity with as much ingenious 
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pleasantry as if we were describing some ludicrous mistake, there will 
be no laughter on that face from which we strive to force a smile. 
He who felt the grasp of that hand will feel it still, and will shudder at 
our description ; and shudder still more at the tone of jocular merri- 
ment with which we’ describe what is to him so dreadful. 

What, then, is that theory of the moral indifference of actions, which 
is evidently so powerless,—of which even he, who professes to regard it 
as sound philosophy, feels the impotence as much as other men,—when 
he loves the virtuous, and hates the guilty,—when he looks back with 
pleasure on some generous action, or with shame and horror on actions 
of a different kind, which his own sound philosophy would teach him 
to be, in every thing that relates to his own internal feelings, exclusive- 
‘ly of the errors and prejudices of education, equal and indifferent? It 
is vain to say, as if to weaken the force of this argument, that the same 
self-approving- complacency, and the same remorse, are felt for actions, 
which are absolutely insignificant in themselves,—for regular observance 
or neglect of the most frivolous rites of superstition. There can be no 
‘question that self-complacency and remorse are felt in such cases. 
But it surely requires little philosophy to perceive, that, though a mere 
ceremony of devotion may be truly insignificant in itself, it is far from 
insignificant when considered as the command of Him, to whose gocd- 
mess we owe every thing which we value as great,—and to disobey 
whose command, therefore, whatever the command may be, never can 
be a slight offence. 


CHAPTER Il. 


O¥ THE THEORIES OF HOBBES AND MANDEVILLE.—OF THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF REASON ON OUR MORAL SENTIMENTS. | 


After the foregoing remarks on the general theory of the original 
moral indifference of actions, which considers all morality as adventitious 
without any original tendencies in the mind, that could of themselves 
lead it to approve or disapprove, it may be necessary still to take some 
notice of that peculiar modification of the theory, which denies all orig- 
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inal obligation of justice, but asserts the authority of political enactment, 
—not as attaching merely rewards to certain actions, and punishments to 
certain other actions, but as producing the very notions of just and unjust, 
with all the kindred notions involved in them, and consequently a right, 
which it would be immorality, as well as imprudence, to attempt to vio- 
late. | 
Of this doctrine, which is to be traced in some writers of antiquity, 
but which is better known as the doctrine of Hobbes, who stated it 
with all the force which his acuteness could give it,—a doctrine to 
which he was led in some measure perhaps by a horror of the civil dis- 
sensions of the period in which he wrote, and by a wish to lessen the 
inquisitorial and domineering influence of the priesthood, of that fanati- 
cal age, by rendering even religion itself subject to the decision of the 
civil power ;—the confutation is surely sufficiently obvious. A law, if 
there be no moral obligation, independent of the law, and prior to it, 
is only the expression of the desire of a multitude, who have power to- 
punish, that is to say, to inflict evil of some kind on those who resist: 
them,—it may be imprudent, therefore, to resist them; that is to say, 
imprudent to run the risk of that precise quantity of physical suffering: 
which is threatened; but it can be nothing more. If there be no: 
essential morality that is independent of law, an action does not acquire 
any new qualities by being the desire of one thousand persons rather: 
than of one. ‘here may be more danger, indeed, in disobeying one 
thousand than in disobeying one, but not more guilt. ‘To use Dr. Cud- 
worth’s argument, it must either be right to obey the law, or wrong to: 
obey it, or indifferent whether we obey it or not. If it be morally in- 
different whether we obey it or not, the law, which may or may not 
be obeyed, with equal virtue, cannot be a source of virtue; and if it 
be right to obey it, the very supposition that it is right to obey it, im- 
plies a notion of right and wrong that is antecedent to the law, and 
gives it its moral efficacy. But, without reasoning so abstractly, are 
there, indeed, no differences of feeling in the breast of him who has: 
violated a law, the essential equity of which he feels, and of him 
whom the accumulated and ever-increasing wrongs of a whole nation 
have driven to resist a force, which, however long it may have been 
established, he feels to be usurpation and iniquity ;—who, with the 
hope of giving freedom to millions, has lifted against a tyrant, though 
armed with all the legal terrors, and therefore with all the morality and 
virtue of despotism, that sword, around which other swords are soon to 
gather in hands as firm, and which, in the arm of him who lifts it, is 
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almost like the standard of liberty herself? Why does the slave, who 
is led to the field, in which he is to combat for his chains against those 
who would release him and avenge his wrongs, feel himself disgraced 
by obedience, when to obey implicitly whatever the power may be 
which he obeys, is the very perfection of heroic virtue ? and when he 
looks on the glorious rebel, as he comes forward with his fearless 
band, why is it that he looks not with indignation, but with an aw- 
ful respect ; and that he feels his arm weaker in the fight, by the 
comparison of what he morally is, and of what those are whom he 
servilely opposes f : 

*¢ A sovereign,” it has been truly said, “ may enact and rescind 
laws ; but he cannot create or annihilate a single virtue.” It might be 
amusing to consider, not one sovereign only, but all the sovereigns of 
the different nations of the earth, endeavouring by law to change a 
virtue into a vice,—a vice into a virtue. If an imperial enactment of 
a senate of kings were to declare, that it was in future to be a crime 
for a mother to love her child,—for a child to venérate his parent,—if 
high privileges were to be attached to the most ungrateful, and an act 
of gratitude to a benefactor declared to be a capital offence,—would 
the heart of man obey this impotent legislation? Would remorse and 
self-approbation vary with the command of man, or of any number of 
men? and would he, who, notwithstanding these laws, had _ obstinately 
persisted in the illegality of loving his parent, or his benefactor, trem- 
ble to meet his own conscience with the horror which the parricide feels ? 

In subjecting, for the evident good of all, whole multitudes to the 
sway of a few, or of one, Nature then, as we have seen, has thrown 
over them a shelter, which power may indeed violate, but which it can- 
not violate with impunity ; since even when it is free from every other 
punishment, it is found, however reluctantly, to become the punisher of 
itself. This shelter under which alone human weakness is safe, and 
which does not give protection only, but happiness, is the shelter of 
virtue,—the shelter of moral love and hate, of moral pity and indigna- 
tion, of moral joy and remorse. Life, indeed, and many of the enjoy- 
ments which render social life delightful, may, at least on a great part of 
the surface of the earth, be at the mercy of a power that may seem to » 
attack or forbear with no restraint but the caprice of its own will. Yet 
before even these can be assailed, there is a voice which warns to de- 
sist, and a still more awful voice of condemnation, when the warning 
has been disregarded. For our best enjoyments,—our remembrances 
of virtue, and our wishes of virtue,—we are not dependent on the mercy, 
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nor even on the restraints of power. Nature has provided for them 
with all her care, by placing them where no foe can reach. In freedom 
or under tyranny they alike are safe from aggression ;—because, wher- 
ever the arm can find its way, there is still conscience beyond. The 
blow, which reaches the heart itself, cannot tear from the heart, what 
in life has been happiness or consolation, and what, in death, is a hap- 
piness that needs not to be comforted. 

In some measure akin to the theory of these political moralists, since 
it ascribes morality, in like manner, to human contrivance, is the sys- 
tem of Mandeville.—who considers the general praise of virtue to be 
a mere artifice of political skill ; and what the world consents to praise — 
as virtue in the individual, to a mere imposition on the part of the 
virtuous man. Human life, in short, according to him, is a constant 
intercourse of hypocrisy with hypocrisy ; in which, by an involuntary 
self-denial, present enjoyment of some kind or other is sacrified for 
the pleasure of that praise which society, as cunning as the individual 
self-denier, is ready indeed to give, but gives only in return for sacri- 
rifices that are made to its advantage. His system, to describe it a 
little more fully, as stated in the inquiry into the origin of moral virtue, 
prefixed to his remarks on his own “ Fable of the Bees,” is simply this, 
—that man, like all other animals, is naturally solicitous only of his 
personal gratification, without regard to the happiness or misery of 
others,—that the great point, with the original lawgivers or tamers of 
these human animals, was to obtain from them the sacrifice of individ- 
ual gratification, for the greater happiness of others,—that this sacrifice, 
however, could not be expected from creatures that cared only for 
themselves, unless a full equivalent were offered for the enjoyment 
sacrificed,—that as this, at least in the greater number of cases, could 
not be found in objects of sensual gratification, or in the means of ob- 
taining sensual gratification which are given in exchange in common 
purchases, it was necessary to have recourse to some other appetite 
of man,—that the natural appetite of man for praise readily presented 
itself, for this useful end, and that, by flattering him into the belief 
that he would be counted nobler for the sacrifices which he might 
make, he was led, accordingly, to purchase this praise by a fair barter 
of that, which, though he valued it much, and would not have parted 
with it but for some equivalent or greater gain, he still valued less than 
the praise which he was to acquire,—that the moral virtues, therefore, 
‘to use his strong expression, are “the political offspring which flattery 
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begot upon pride,”—and that, when we see virtue, we see only the 
indulgence of some frailty, or the expectation of some praise. * 


Such is the very licentious system, as to moral virtue, of this satyrist 
of man; whose doctrine, false as it is, as a general view of human na-. 


ture, has, in the world, so many instances which seem to. correspond 


with it, that a superficial observer, who 1 is. little accustomed to make — 


distinctions, extends readily to all mankind, what is true only of a part, 
and because some who wish to appear virtuous are hypocrites, con- 
ceives, that all virtue is hypocrisy,—in the same way, as such a super- 


ficial thinker would have admitted any other error, stated 1 in languges 7 


as strong, and with images and pictures as vivid. % 

There is no necessity for appealing to the conscience of him, who 
has had the happiness of performing a generous action, without the 
slightest regard to the praise of man, which was perhaps not an object 
even of conception at all, and certainly not till the action itself was 
performed, in order to disprove this theory. But we may surely ask, 
in this case, as much as in any other physical hypothesis, by what 
authority so extensive a generalization is made from so small a number 
of particular cases. If, indeed, we previously take for granted that all 
virtue is hypocrisy, every case of virtue, which we perceive, seeming to 
us a case of hypocrisy, may be regarded only as an illustration of the doc- 
trine, to the universal truth of which we have already given our assent. 
But if we consent to form our general conclusion before ‘examination, 
and then to adapt our particular conclusions to. the previous general ~ 
belief, this sort of authority may be found, for the wildest hypothesis, 
in physics, as much as for that moral hypothesis, the licentiousness of 
which is founded on the same false logic. We have only to take the 
hypothesis, however wild, for eranted ;—and then the facts will be 
considered as illustrative of it. ‘The question is not, whether on the 
supposition of universal hypocrisy, all seeming vutue be imposition, 
for, in that case there could be no doubt,—but, whether all virtue be 
hypocrisy ; and for this, it is surely necessary, to have some stronger 
proof, than the mere fact that some men are hypocrites ; or even the 
very probable inference, that there is a great deal of hypocrisy, (as 
there is a great deal of virtuous benevolence or self/-command,) which 
we are not capable of discovering, and to which, accordingly, we may 
erroneously have given the praise of virtue. ‘The love of praise may 
be an universal principle; but it is not more truly universal than the 
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feeling of right and wrong, in some one or coh of their forms,—and 
. feelings, ‘equally universal, it is as absurd to deny the reality of 
"gna the reali of the other. All actions have not one object. 
‘Some are the result of ‘a selfish love of praise ; ; some of a generous 
love of virtue, that i is to say, of love of those whose happiness virtue 
eal promote. . “The secret motives of mankind, indeed, in this variety 
m “of possible objects, cannot be known ;_ ; and the paradox of Dr. Mande- 
_ ville, therefore, has this advantage, that it is impossible to say, ‘“ Here 
is virtue that has no regard to praise,” since he has still the power of 
» answering, that there may be a desire of praise, though’ it is not visible 
to us. But to reasoning of this sort there is no limit. If we be fond 
of paradoxes, it is easy to assert that there is no such state as that of 
health,—and to prove it in exactly the same manner, by showing, that 
many who seem blooming and vigorous are the victims of some inward 
“malady; and that it is, therefore, impossible for us, in pointing out 
any one, to say, ‘‘ There is health in this young and active form,” since 
the bloom which we admire may be only the covering of a disease 
that is soon to prey on the very beauty which it seemed, perhaps, for 
- the time, to heighten with additional loveliness. If it be easy to make 
alittle system like that of Mandeville, which reduces all virtue to the 
love of praise, it is just as easy to reverse the system, and to make all 
love of praise a modification of the purest virtue. We love it, it may 
be said, merely that \ we may give delight to those who love us, and 
_ who feel a lively interest in all the honours which can be lavished on 
us. This theory may be false, or rather truly is so; but however 
‘false, or even absurd, it is as philosophic i in every respect as the oppo- 
site theory of Mandeville, since it proceeds, exactly in the same words, 
on the exclusive consideration of a certain elementary part of our 
mixed nature, and extends “universally what is only partially true. In- 
deed, the facts which support it,—if every one were to consult his 
memory, in the earliest years to which he can look back on his original 
feelings, are stronger, in support of this false generous hypothesis, than 
of that false ungenerons hypothesis, to which I have opposed it. What 
delight did the child feel, in all his little triumphs, when he thought of 
_the pleasure which his parents were to feel? When his lesson was 
_ well learned, and rewarded with due commendation, there were other 

ears than those around, which he would have wished to have heard ; 
and if any little prize were allotted as a memorial of excellence, the 
pleasure wane he felt on receiving it was slight, compared with the 
pleasure, with which he afterwards saw it in other hands, and looked 
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to other eyes, when he titi to his ow. Such, i righ be said, 
is the origin of that love of praise which we feel and ‘its growth, ine. 
the progress of life, when praise is sought in greater objects, is only 
the growth of the same generous gassion. But I will not dwell: Jongee 
on an hypothesis which I have stated as false, and obviously false, 
though, obviously false as it is, it is at least as well founded as that of © 
M andeville. My only object is to show, by this complete reversal of 
his reasoning, with equal semblance of ogetilion that bis phraeti, 

is but an byob ® y | 

But how comes it in this system, hich must account fe our own "ae 
emotions, as well as for the emotions of. others, that we do approve. of 
certain actions, as virtuous, without valuing them for the meré love of » 
praise ; and condemn even the love of praise itself, when the good of 
the world is intentionally sacrificed to it? — I will admit, for a moment, 
to Mandeville, that we are all hypocrites—that we know the game of” 
human life, and play our parts in: it accordingly. In such cireumstan- 
ces, we may indeed assume the appearance of virtue ourselves, but how * 
is it, that we feel approbation of others assuming the same disguise, m 
when we are aware of its nature, and know virtue, in all the. if ictions 
which go under,that well sounding name, to be only a more or less 
skilful attempt at imposition? ‘The mob, in the gallery, may, indeed, 
wonder at all the transmutations in the pantomime ;. and the silhest 
among them may. believe that Harleqdat has turned the Clown into a 
fruit-stand, and himself into a fruit woman ; but however wide the 
wonder or the belief may be, he who, invented these very changes, or 
is merely one of the subordinate shifters of the scenery, cannot ae 
be a partaker of the illusion. 

Even if the belief of a system of this sort, were to have no tondehay r 
directly injurious to the morals of. those wile admit it, the mere loss of © 
happiness which it would occasion, by the constant feeling of distrust 
to which it must give rise, would, of itself, be no slight evil. To re= 
gard even every stranger, on whom our eyes could fall, as engaged i in. 
an unremitting plan of deceit 3-allligesiying, and all toa certain de 
gree deceived, would be to look on ‘society with feelings that would. 
make absolute solitude comparatively pleasing ; and, if to regard. stran-, ¥ 
gers in this light would be so dreadful, how far more dreadful would it, 
be to look with the same distrust, on those in whom we had been acs 
customed to confide-as friends,—to see dissimulation i in every eye,— 
in the look of Godies of the parent, “the wife, the child, the every: 
caress and seeming innocence of infaney—and. to ‘think, that, the patel 
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ayy » tone, of Afteougl was ‘to our ear, the more profound was the 
e eng which had | made, it softer, only that it might 1 the more surely 


It is gratifying to find, that a mepie™, which, would make 


ae ; anal an hypothesis sO. Taiwasentablen because so . inconsistent 
_ with every feeling ng of our. heart. wil, 

4 ial slight extension of the system of Mandeville, produces that gen- 
| eral se sh. sy: stem. of morals, which reduces all virtue to the desire of 
® “the undivided 200d sof the age nt. On this it will be necessary to dwell 
a ae ‘more fully, not so much for the purpose of exposing the fallacy 
em itself. ae. we as this exposure is, as for explaining 
‘ that'relation of utility to virtue, of which we so frequently hear, without 

ally very accurate meaning attached to the relation. 

In the finst cu however, since actions can be estimated as more 
or less useful, only by that faculty which analyzes and compares, it will 
be of advantage to make some remarks on the influence of reason on 
‘our moral sentiments,—and on those theories, Which proceeding beyond 
this indisputable influence, would reduce to mere reason, as if it were 

P e/ ‘great principle of virtue itself, the whole of the moral phenomena 
of our approbation of good and disapprobation of evil. 

“Tfall the actions of which man is capable, had terminated in one 
simple result of good or evil, without any mixture of both, or any fur- 
ther consequ ences, reason, I conceive, would have been of - no advan- 

Mage: whatever, 1n dete rmining moral. sentiments, that must, in that 
~ ease, have arisen imi mediately on the consideration of the simple effect, 
and of the will of producing that simple effect. Of the intentional 
‘production of good, as good, we should have approved instantly —of 

‘ the intentional production,of evil, as evil, we should as instantly have 
—and reason could not, in such circumstances, have 
taught us to toys the one ‘more, or hate the other less ;—certainly not 

_ to love what we should otherwise have hated, nor to hate what we 
should otherwise have loved. But actions have not one simple result, 

_ in most cases. In producing enjoyment to some, they may produce 
misery to other s—either by consequences that are less or more re- 

r mote, or’ by their own: immediate but compound operation. It is 
impossible, therefore,, to discover instantly, or certainly, i in any particu- 
dar wea) the. intention of the agent, from the apparent result; and im- 
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good than evil, when our object was the evil only. Reason, there- 


fore,—that power by which we discover the various relations of things, _ 


comes to our aid, and pointing out to us all the probable physical 


consequences of actions, shows us the good of what we might have 


conceived to be evil, the evil of what we might have conceived to be 


good, weighing each with each, and calculating the preponderance of © 
either. It thus influences our moral feelings indirectly,—but it influ- 


ences them only by presenting to us new objects, to be admired or 
: oe 


hated, and still addresses itself to a principle which admires or hates. 


Like a telescope, or microscope, it shows us what was too distant, or_ 


too minute, to come within the sphere of our simple vision; but it 
does not alter the nature of vision itself. The best telescope, or the 
best microscope, could give no aid to the blind. They imply the 
previous power of visual discernment, or they are absolutely useless. 
Reason, in like manner, supposes in us a discriminating vision of an- 
other kind. By pointing out to us innumerable advantages or disad- 


vantages, that flow from an action, it may heighten or reduce our 


approbation of the action, and, consequently, our estimate of the virtue. 
of him whom we suppose to have had this whole amount t of good or 
evil in view, in his intentional production of it; but it does this only 
because we are capable of feeling moral repel for the intentional 
producer of happiness to others, independently of any analyses which 
reason may make. If we did not love what is for the good of 


AW" 


of mankind, it would be vain for reason to show, that an action was 
likely to produce good, of which we were not aware, or evil of which 
we were not aware. It is very different, however, when we consider 


mankind, and love, consequently, those actions which tend to the good — 


the mind, as previously susceptible of moral emotion. — If our emotion » 
of approbation, when we meditate on the propriety of a particular’ 


action, depend, in any degree, on our belief of resulting good, and our 
disapprobation, in any degree on our belief of resulting evil; to show 
that the good of which we think is slight, when compared with the 
evil which accompanies or follows it, is, perhaps, to change wholly 
our approbation into disapprobation. We should feel, in such circum- 
stances, a disapprobation of ourselves, if, with the clear view of con-. 

sequences now presented to us, we were to continue to desire to per-. 
form the very action, to have abstained from which before, would have 


excited our remorse. ‘The utility of reason, then, 1 is sufficiently obvi- 


ous, even in morality ; since, in a world so complicated as_ this, in 
which various interests are continually mingling, and in which the good 
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of one may be the evil of many 5 a mere blind obedience to that voice, 
which would tell us instantly, and without reflection, in every case, to 
seek the good of any one, as soon as it was in our power to be instru- 
mental to it, might produce the misery of many nations, or of many 
ages, in the relief of a few temporary wants of a few individuals. By 
far the greater portion of political evil, which nations suffer, arises, 
indeed, from this very source,—not so much from the tyrranny of 
power, however tyrannical power may too frequently have been,—as 
~ from, its erring benevolence, in the far greater number of cases, in 
which it was exercised with the wish of promoting that very good 
which was ‘delayed, or, perhaps, wholly impeded, by the very means 
that were chosen to further it. If those rulers, who were truly de- 
sirous of the happiness of their people, had only known how they could 
most effectually produce that happiness which they wished, there can be 
no question, that the earth at present would have exhibited appearances 
very different from those which, on the greater part of its surface, meet 
our melancholy view ; that it would then have presented to us an aspect 
of general freedom and happiness, which not man only, but the 
| “great father and lover of man might have delighted to behold. Rea- 
son, then, though it is incapable of giving birth to the action of moral 
‘excellence, has yet important relations to that good which is the direct 
object of morality. . . 
Important, however, as reason is, in pointing out all the possible 
- physical consequences of actions, and all the different degrees of prob- 
ability of these, it must not be forgotten, that this is all which it truly 
does,—that our moral sentiment itself depends on another principle of 
our mind—and that, if we had not previously been capable of loving 
_ the good of others as good, and of hating the production of evil as evil, 
‘to show us that the happiness of every created being depended on our 
choice, would have excited in us as little eagerness to do what was to 
be so extensively beneficial, as if we had conceived, that only a single 
individual was to profit by it, or no individual whatever. 

_ The preceding remarks are sufficient to show the inadequacy of the 
al systems, which make virtue, in our contemplation of it, a sort of 
product of reasoning, like any other abstract relation, which we are 
capable of discovering intellectually ;—that of Clarke, for example, 
which supposes it to consist in the regulation of our conduct, according 
to certain fitnesses which we perceive in things, or a peculiar congruity 

of certain ‘relations to each other ; and that of Wollaston, which suppo- 
ses virtue to consist in acting : according to the truth of things, in treating 
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objects according to their real character, and not according to a char- 
acter or properties which they truly have not—a system which is virtu- 
ally the same as that of Clarke, expressing only more awkwardly what 
is not very simply developed, indeed, even in Dr. Clarke’s speculations. 
These systems, independent of their general defect, in making incongru- 
ity,—which, as mere incongruity bears no proportion to vice, but is often 
greatest in the most frivolous improprieties,—the measure of vice, as- 
sume, it must be remembered, the previous existence of feelings, for 
which all the congruities of which they speak, and the mere power of 
discovering such congruities, are insufficient to account. There must 
be a principle of moral regard, independent of reason, or reason may, 
im vain, see a thousand fitnesses, and a thousand truths; and would be 
warmed with the same lively emotions of indignation, against an inaccu- 
rate time-piece, or an error’ in arithmetical calculation, as against the 
wretch who robbed, by every fraud which could elude the law, those 
who had already little of which they could be deprived, that he might 
riot a little more luxuriously, while the helpless, whom he had plunder- 
ed, were starving around him. 

Fitness, as understood by every one, is dibeiouely a word expressive 
only of relation. It indicates skill, indeed, in the artist, whatever the 
end may be, but, considered abstractly from the nature of the end, it 
is indicative of skill only. It is to the good or evil of the end that we 
look, and that we must always look, in estimating the good or evil of 
the fitness itself; and if it be the nature of the end which gives value 
to the fitness, it is not the fitness, but the end to which the fitness is 
subservient, that must be the true object of moral regard. ‘The fitness 
of virtue for producing serene delight is not, as mere fitness, greater 
than that of vice for producing disquietude and wretchedness ; and we 
act, therefore, as much according to the mere fitnesses of things, in 
being vicious as being virtuous. If the world had been adapted for the 
production of misery, with fitnesses opposite, indeed, in kind, but ex- 
actly equal in number and nicety of adjustment to those which are at 
present so beautifully employed in the production of happiness,—we 
should still have formed our views and our actions according to these 
fitnesses ; but our moral view of the universe and of its Author would 
have been absolutely reversed. We should have seen the fitnesses of 
things precisely as before, but we should have seen them with hatred 
instead of love. i 

Since every human action, then, in producing any effect whatever, 
must be in conformity with the fitnesses of things, the limitation of vir- 
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. fo actions which are in conformity with these fitnesses, has no 
meaning, unless we have previously distinguished the ends which are 
morally good, from the ends which are morally evil, and limited the 
conformity of which we speak, to the one of these classes. In this 
case, however, the theory of fitnesses, it is evident, far from account- 
ing for the origin of moral distinctions, proceeds on the admission 
of them; it presupposes a distinctive love of certain virtuous ends, 
by their relation to which all the fitnesses of actions are measured ; 
and the system of Dr. Clarke, therefore, if stripped of its pom- 
pous phraseology, and translated into common language, is nothing 
more than the very simple truism or tautology, that to act oo. is 
to act in conformity with virtue. 

From this doctrine of conformity to the fitness of things, the theory 
_ of Wollaston, in which virtue is represented to consist in the conformi- 
ty of our actions to the true nature of things, scarcely differs, as I have 
said, in any respect, unless as being a little more circuitous and com- 
_ plicated. ‘The truth, of which Wollaston speaks, is only virtue under 
another name; and if we had no previous notions of moral good and 
evil,—no love of the happiness of others more than of their misery, it 
would be absolutely impossible to determine whether virtue or vice 
were truth or falsehood, even in the sense in which he uses these 
terms. If, indeed, we previously take for granted, that it is the nature, 
—the true nature of the parent, to be loved by the child, of the child 
to love the parent, we cannot then, it will be allowed, have any hesita- 
tion in admitting, that the child, in performing offices of tenderness to 
the parent, treats the parent according to his true nature ; and that, if 
he were to treat him unkindly, he would treat him not according to his 
true nature, but as if he were a foe, to whose true nature such usage 
would be accordant. In taking for granted this very nature, however, 
—the agreement or disagreement with which, we have chosen to de- 
nominate truth or falsehood,—is it not evident that we have taken for 
granted all those duties which are strangely said to depend on the per- 
ception of an agreement, that cannot even be conceived by us, till the 
duties themselves as constituting the real nature or truth of our various 
relations, in the actions which are said to agree with it, have been pre- 
viously supposed? If there were no previous belief of the different 
moral relations of foes and friends, but all were regarded by us as in- 
different, how could any species of conduct which was true with re- 
spect to the one, be false with respect to the other? It is false, indeed, 
to nature, but it is false to nature, only because it is false to that virtue, 
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which, before we thought of truth or falsehood, distinguished, with the 
clear perception of different moral duties, our benefactor from our in- 
sidious enemy. | 

‘ Should I find a man grievously hurt by some accident,” says Wol- 
laston, “ fallen down, alone, and without present help, like to perish,— 
or see his house on fire, nobody being near, to help or call out ;—in 
this extremity, if I do not give him my assistance immediately, I do not 
do it at all ;—and by this refusing to do it according to my ability, I de- 
ny his case to be what itis; human nature to be what it is; and even 
those desires and expectations which I am conscious to myself I should 
have under the like misfortune, to he what they are.” * These strange 
denials we certainly do not make; all which we tacitly declare is, on 
the contrary, a truth, and a truth of the most unquestionable kind. We 
affirm ourselves to be what we are, indifferent to the miseries of others ; 
and if to affirm a truth by our actions be all which constitutes virtue, 
we act as virtuously in this tacit declaration of our insensibility, as if we 
had flown instantly to the aid of the sufferer, with the most compassion- 
ate declaration of our feeling; or rather, if, with the same indifference 
at heart, we had stooped our body, or stretched out our hand to relieve 
him, our very attempt to give the slightest relief, according to the theo- 
ry of moral falsehood, would have been only a crime additional. 

Reason then, as distinguishing the conformity or unconformity of 
actions with the fitnesses of things, or the moral truth or falsehood of 
actions, is not the principle from which we derive our moral sentiments. 
These very sentiments, on the contrary, are necessary, before we can 
feel that moral fitness or moral truth, according to which we are said 
to estimate actions, as right or wrong. All. actions, virtuous and vi- 
cious, have a tendency or fitness of one sort or other; and every ac- 
tion, which the benevolent and malevolent perform with a view to a 
certain end, may alike have a fitness for producing that end. There 
is not an action then, which may not be in conformity with the fitness- 
es of things; and if the feelings of exclusive approbation and disappro- 
bation that constitute our moral emotions be not presupposed, in spite 
of the thousand fitnesses which reason may have shown us, all actions 
must be morally imdifferent. They are not thus indifferent, because 
the ends to which reason shows certain actions to be most suitable, are 
ends which we have previously felt to be worthy of our moral. choice ; 
and we are virtuous in conforming our actions to these ends, not because 
our actions have a physical relation to the end, as the wheels and pul- 
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leys of a machine have to the motion which is to result from them ; 
but because the desire of producing this very end has a relation, which 
has been previously felt, to our moral emotion. The moral truth, in 
like manner, which reason is said to show us, consists in the agreement 
of our actions with a certain frame of mind which nature has previous- 
ly distinguished to us as virtuous; without which previous distinction, 
the actions of the most ferocious tyrant, and of the most generous and 
intrepid patriot, would be equally true, as alike indicative of the real 
nature of the oppressor of a nation, and of the assertor and guardian of 
its rights. | | 

The fitness and the truth then, in every case, presuppose virtue as 
an object of moral sentiment, and do not constitute or evolve it. 

Another explanation of our feelings of approbation and disapproba- 
tion in regard to human actions, supposes them to arise from the ten- 
dencies of the actions contemplated. We readily approve of actions 
that are beneficial to individuals and thus to society in general, and all 
actions, which have this tendency are called virtuous. 

This doctrine of the utility of actions, as that which constitutes them: 
virtuous, has been delivered, with all the force of which the doctrine 
seems capable, by the genius of Mr. Hume, who has formed it into an 
elaborate system of morals. It has ever since entered largely into the 
vague speculations on the principles of virtue, in which minds, that are 
rather fond of theorizing than capable of it, are apt to indulge ;—and 
we seldom hear, in familiar discussion, any allusion to the principle or 
principles of moral sentiment, without some loose reference to this re- 
lation, which that moral sentiment is supposed to bear to the utility of 
the actions approved. ‘That it does bear a certain relation to it is un- 
questionable,—though a relation which is not always very distinctly 
conceived, by those who are in the frequent habit of speaking of it. It 
will be the more important, then, to endeavour to separate what is 
true in the common language on the subject, from the error which fre- 
quently accompanies it. . 

Benevolence, as the very name implies, is always a wish of good to 
others ; and every benevolent action, therefore, must’ be intended to 
be of advantage to somebody. But if, by the measure of virtue,— 
when utility is said to be the constituent or measure of the actions that 
are denominated virtuous,—be meant that to which the virtue is in ex- 
act proportion,— increasing always as the mere physical advantage in- 
creases, and decreasing always as the mere physical advantage de- 
ereases,—and if it be said that such actions only are felt to be merito- 
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tious, in which the agent is supposed to have willed directly that 
which appeared to him, at the moment of his willing it, most useful, 
and to have willed it with moral approbation for this reason only, be- 
cause it appeared to him most useful,—utility, in this general sense, is 
so far from bemg the measure of virtue, that there is, comparatively, 
but a very small number of virtuous actions to which the measure can 
be applied, and very few, indeed, in which the proportion will be found 
to hold with exactness. 

That virtuous actions do all tend, in some greater or less degree, to 
the advantage of the world, is, indeed, a fact, with respect to which 
there can be no doubt. ‘The important question, however, is, whether 
the specific amount of utility be that which we have in view, and which 
alone we have in view, in the approbation which we give to certain 
actions ;—since this approbation is the direct feeling of virtue itself, 
without which, as mtervening, it will be allowed, that even the most 
useful action could not be counted by us virtuous ;—whether we 
love the generosity of our benefactor, with an emotion exactly the same 
in kind, however different it may be in degree, as that with which we 
love the bank-bill, or the estate which he may have given us;—in 
short, to use Dr. Smith’s strong language, whether “ we have no other 
reason for praising a man, than that for which we commend a chest of 
drawers.” | 

Since virtue is nothing in itself, any more than our other general 
terms, which we have invented to express a number of particulars 
comprehended in them, all which we have to consider, in the present 
argument, is, not the vague general term, but some particular action, 
that is to say, some particular agent, in certain circumstances, willing a 
certain effect ; since the feeling which rises in the mind, on the con- 
templation of this particular action, is that which leads us to class it with 
other actions that may have excited a similar vivid sentiment, and to 
employ for the whole the common term virtue. The question then is, 
whether it be necessary to the rise of this vivid sentiment—the moral 
emotion of approbation or disapprobation—that we should have in im- 
mediate contemplation, as the sole object of the emotion, the utility or 
inutility of the action; and whether the emotion itself be always ex- 
actly proportioned by us to the quantity of usefulness which we may 
have found, by a sort of intellectual calculation or measurement, in the 
action itself, or in the principle of the action. It is the vivid feeling 
ef moral approbation alone, which leads us to distinguish actions as vir- 
uous or vicious; and the supposed measure or standard of virtue, 
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therefore, must relate to its vivid feeling in all its degrees, or it cannot 
have any relation to the virtue, that, in all its degrees, is marked by 
that vivid feeling only. 

If the utility of actions be their moral standard, then, it must be pre- 
sent to the contemplation of the agent himself, when he morally prefers 
one mode of conduct to another ; and to the contemplation of others, 
when they morally approve or disapprove of his action. 

In every moral action that can be estimated by us, these two sets of 
feelings may be taken into account; the feelings of the agent when he 
meditated and willed the action; and the feelings of the spectator, or 
of him who calmly contemplates the action at any distance of space or 
time. Let us consider, then, in the first place, the agent himself. The 
agent, indeed, may be under the influence of passions, from which the 
spectator is free, and may thus have his moral discernment less clear, 
so as to be hurried, perhaps, into actions, which, with better moral 
vision, he would have shunned. But the principle of approbation it- 
self is not essentially different in his mind, when the action which he 
contemplates is one which he meditates himself, and when he contem- 
plates the action of another already performed: and, if it be not ac- 
cording to any measurement of exact utility that the approbation and 
consequent moral will or resolution of the most virtuous agent is form- 
ed, it must be allowed to be a powerful presumption at least, or more 
than a mere presumption, that the approbation of the spectator, arising 
from the same principle, is not the result of such a measurement of the 
good that is to be added, by that particular action, to the general good 
of the world, or of the general utility of the principle from which it 
flows. With respect to the views of the agent, however, there seems 
to be little ground for dispute. His views, even when he seems to 
ourselves most commendable, but rarely extend to such general inter- 
ests. The exact scale of utility of an action, in short, or of the princi- 
ple of the action, is not present to his mind as the standard by which 
he regulates his conduct. Does the mother, when she hangs sleep- 
less, night after night, over the cradle of her sick infant, thank, even 
for a single moment, that it is for the good of the society of mankind, 
that she should labour to preserve that little being which is so dear 
to her for itself, and the abandonment of which, though no other be- 
ing in the universe were to be affected by it, would seem to her a 
crime of scarcely conceivable atrocity ;—and are we to refuse to her 
patience and tenderness, and watchfulness of regard, the name of vir- 
tue, because she has thought only of some little comfort that might 
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possibly flow to the individual ; and has not measured her own person- 
al sacrifices with that general good, to which they should have been 
exactly adapted, nor estimated the general advantage of maternal 
love, as a principle which operates, and is continually to operate, 
in all the families of mankind? When we enter some wretched 
hovel, and see that wretchedness, which is so much more dreadful 
to the eye of him who beholds it, than to the ear of him who is 
told in his splendid apartment, that there is misery upon the earth, 
—and who thinks that in pitying it, with the very idleness of pity, he 
has felt as a good man should feel ; when we look through the dark- 
ness, to which there is no sunshine, on some corner, darker still,— 
where the father of those who have strength only to hang over him and 
weep, is giving to them his last blessing, which is all that remains to 
him to give; do we feel, on looking at this mixture of death and sick- 
ness, and despair, and want, in dreadful assemblage,—that it would be 
well for the world if a little relief were given to miseries so hopeless ; 
or that compassion, as a principle of conduct, is of the highest useful- 
ness, where there are so many sufferers on the earth, who may be ob- 
jects of compassion? Of the principle of the action in its relation to 
general utility, we never think. We hasten to do, what it is in our 
power to do; and we have already obtained looks of as much grati- 
tude, as could be felt in a moment of such affliction, long before we 
have thought of any thing more than what was before our very eyes. 
In all the small courtesies of society, as well as in these higher duties, 
we act, not from any estimate of the principle of courtesy as a general 
principle, but from the temporary views of individual gratifications to 
those who mingle with us, and we act well. ‘The amount of general 
good, which a philosopher might estimate, or attempt to estimate, by 
considering the relation of these particular actions to the advantage of 
the community, never occurs as an object of contemplation to the mul- 
titude of mankind, when they approve or disapprove, with feelings at 
least as vivid, as those of him who measures every action by its remot- 
est consequences. It occurs but seldom even to philosophers them- 
selves, who may derive, indeed, an additional enjoyment from tracing 
that relation, and an additional reason to adore the goodness of Him 
who has established it; but who in the common transactions of life, 
act from the same immediate feelings of approvableness,—the same 
immediate and political impulses of virtuous emotion, as those to whom 
ethical generalizations are absolutely unknown. The immediate virtu- 
ous impulse, is the mere feeling of rapid approbation, that becomes 
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still more rapidly, choice or determination ; a feeling which has rela- 
tion only to the particular case,—and which, far from pausing for any 
particular view and measurement of remote consequences of utility, 
has arisen in the instant, or almost in the very instant, in which the ac- 
tion was conceived. 

But the feelings of the agent himself, whom alone we have yet con- 
sidered, it may, perhaps, be said, furnish no decisive confutation of the 
supposed moral measurement of the virtue of actions, by the feeling 
of their precise degrees of general utility ; they may afford a presump- 
tion, but nothing more ; and it is in the calm contemplation of the in- 
different spectator, or reader, or hearer of an action only, that we are 
to look for the grounds of a just moral estimate of the virtue or vice, 
which the action itself involves. 3 

The exclusion of the feelings of the agent himself, in the moral 
estimate of the propriety or impropriety of the actions, which circum- 
stances call on him to perform, and on account of which he is to be 
ranked with the virtuous or the guilty,—may seem a very bold use of 
the privilege of unlimited supposition, which a theorist assumes. Let 
the assumption, however, be admitted. Let the feelings of the agent. 
be left wholly out of account, and let us think only of the feelings of 
him who contemplates the actions of another. Is the approbation of 
virtue, in this case, the feeling of mere utility,—our indignation, dis- 
gust, abhorrence of vice, in its aspects of greatest atrocity, a feeling of 
nothing more than of the uselessness, or physical incumbrance and 
detriment to society, of that profitless thing which we call a tyrant or a 
parricide? ‘The doctrine of utility, as the felt essence of virtue, is, in 
this case, as little in agreement with the moral facts which it would 
explain, as in the case of the feelings of the agent himself,—as little 
accordant with them as any false hypothesis in mere physics, with the 
stubbornly resisting physical facts, which it would vainly endeavour to 
reconcile, or, at least, force together. 

If the approbation which we give to virtue, be only the emotion 
excited in us by the contemplation of what is useful to mankind, it is 
very evident that such utility is to be found, not in the actions only of 
voluntary agents, and in the general principles of conduct from which 
the particular actions flow, but in inanimate matter also; and, indeed, 
on earth at least, it is only by the intervention of matter, that one mind 
can indirectly be of any utility whatever to any other mind. Let us 
imagine, then, not a mere chest of drawers before us,—for that may 
he counted of too trifling convenience,—but the most useful machine 
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which the art of man has been able to devise,—a loom, for example, 
a ship, a printing-press,—instruments which have certainly contributed 
to the happiness of the world a far greater amount of good, than any 
moral action of any generous benefactor, whose voluntary production 
of a little limited good, perhaps to a single individual only,—may yet 
have excited in us the liveliest emotions of a regard that is almost 
veneration, or more than mere veneration. When we think of any 
one of these noble instruments, as placed before our eyes, or when 
any one of them is actually before our eyes, and when we trace all 
the contrivances of its parts, and think of the good which has for 
many ages resulted, ‘and will still continue to result from the whole ; 
does it seem to us possible, that any one should assert,—or almost that 
any one should imagine for a moment,—the sameness in kind of the 
intellectual admiration, if | may so express it, which we feel in such a 
case, with the moral admiration that is excited in us by the patriot or the 
martyr ; or even by the humblest of those, who, in their little sphere 
of private life, in the ordinary circumstances of peaceful society, exert, 
for the good of the few who are around them, an energy of active 
benevolence, as powerful as that, which ina more elevated station, 
and in a tumultuous age, ennobles the leader and the sufferer in the 
cause of nations and of the world? Our admiration of a steam-engine, 
—our admiration of an heroic sacrifice of personal comfort, or of life 
itsel{—are feelings that can scarcely be said to have any greater re- 
semblance, than the brightness of scarlet and the shrillness of a trum- 
pet; and the blind man who asserted the similarity of these two sen- 
sations, was, I cannot but think (if our consciousness is to decide on 
the comparative merit of the theories), at least as sound a theorist, as 
he who would convince us of the similarity of the two emotions. In- 
deed, if we were to strive to conceive all the possibilities of extravagant 
assertion, it would not be easy to imagine one, less warranted by fact, 
than that which should affirm, that we love a benefactor exactly with 
the same feelings as those, with which we regard a house or a loaf of 
bread; or, at least, that there is no difference, but as one or the other 
may have been, in degree, more or less useful to us, or to the world in 
general. 

If, indeed, mere matter could by the most beautiful subserviency to 
our happiness, become a reasonable object of moral admiration, by 
what means have we been able to escape an universal idolatry ? How 
is it that we are not, at this moment, all adorers of that earth on which 
we dwell, or of that great luminary which renders our earth, not habitable 
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merely, but delightful? The ancient worshippers of the universe, at 
least, supposed it to be animated with a soul. It was the soul of the 
world which they adored. ‘The savage, who trembles at the thunder, 
and bends before the whirlwind that knee which does not bow to man, 
believes that there is some being greater than man, who presides over 
the awful darkness. But, according to the system of utility, the belief 
of a soul of the world, or of a ruler of the lightning and the storm, 
which even the savage thinks necessary, before he deigns to worship, 
is superfluous for our more philosophic veneration, The earth, 
whether animated or inanimate, is alike that which supports and feeds 
us. The sun, whether animated or manimate, is alike to us the 
source of warmth and light, and of that infinity of blessings, which 
these simple words involve. ‘The earth and the sun, then, if mere 
utility were to be considered as virtue,—the sole standard on the con- 
templation of which certain moral emotions arise, and by which we 
measure their vividness,—are the most virtuous beings that come be- 
neath our view ; and love, respect, veneration, such as we give to the 
virtues of the most virtuous human being, are far too slight an offering 
of the heart, to utilities so transcendent. 

It is evidently, then, not mere wtility which constitutes the essence 
of virtue, or which constitutes the measure of virtue; since we feel 
for the most useful inanimate objects,—even when their usefulness is 
to continue as long as the whole race of beings, that, from age to age, 
are to be capable of profiting by them,—no emotions of the kind which 
we feel, when. we consider the voluntary actions of those who are 
capable of knowing and willing the good which they produce. A 
benevolent man, and a steam-engine, may both be instrumental to the 
happiness of society ; and the quantity of happiness produced by the 
-jnconscious machine may be greater, perhaps, than that produced by 
the living agent; but there is no imaginary increase or diminution of 
the utility of the one and of the other, that can make the feelings with 
which we view them shadow into each other, or correspond in any 
point of the scale. 

Though it is impossible for the theorist not to feel the irresistible 
force of this argument, when he strives in vain to think of some infinite 
accession of utility toa mere machine, which may procure for it all 
the veneration that is given to virtue; he can yet take refuge in 
the obscurity of a verbal distinction. Utility, he will tell us, is not in 
every instance followed by this veneration ;—it is only utility in the 
actions of living beings that is followed by it;. and when even all the 
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useful actions of living beings are shown not to produce it, but only 
such actions as had in view that moral good which we admire; he 
will consent to narrow his limitation still more, and confine the utility, 
which he regards as the same with virtue, to certain voluntary actions of 
living bemgs. Does he not perceive, however, that, in making these 
limitations, he has conceded the very point in question? He admits, 
that the actions of men are not valued merely as being useful, in which 
case they must have ranked in virtue, with all things that are useful, 
exactly according to their place in the scale of utility,—but for some- 
thing which may be useful, or rather which is useful, yet which, merely 
as useful, never could have excited the feelings, which it excites when 
considered as a voluntary choice of good. He admits an approv- 
ableness, then, peculiar to living and voluntary agents, a capacity of 
exciting certain vivid moral emotions which are not commensurable 
with any utility, since no accession of mere utility could produce them. 
In short, he admits every thing, for which the assertor of the peculiar 
and essential distinctions of virtue contends; and all which he gains 
by his verbal distinction of utilities, is, that his admission of the doctrine 
which he professes to oppose, is tacit only, not open and direct. 

It is, indeed, by a verbal distinction of this sort, that Mr. Hume 
himself, the most ingenious and liberal supporter of this system, en- 
deavours to obviate the force of the objection, which may be drawn 
from inanimate matter, as useful and yet incapable of exciting moral 
emotion. He does, for the purpose of saving his theory, what is 
not easy to be reconciled with the acuteness of a mind so subtile 
as his, and so well practised in detecting, or at least so fond of detect- 
ing, what he considers as. illogical in the speculations of other writers, 
or in the general easy faith of the half reasoning multitude. He fairly 
takes for granted, as independent of any measurement of mere utility, . 
those very moral feelings, which he yet wishes us to believe arise from 
the perception of mere utility,—thus abandoning his theory as false, 
in order that we may admit it as true. The utility of inanimate things, 
he says, does not seem to us virtuous, because it is not accompanied 
with esteem and approbation which are peculiar to living beings 5; and he 
states this distinction of the two utilities, without seeming to be at all 
aware that, in supposing a moral esteem and approbation distinct from 
the feeling of usefulness, he is thus presupposing the very feeling for 
which he professes to account; and denying that strict relation of 
utility to virtue, which his theory would hold out as the only standard, 
or rather as the only constituent of virtue. The passage is too import- 
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ant not to be quoted in his own words. ‘ We ought not to imagine,” 
he says, ‘‘ because an inanimate object may be useful as well as a man, 
that, therefore, it ought also, according to this system, to merit the 
appellation of virtuous. ‘The sentiments excited by utility are in the 
two cases very different ; and the one is mixed with affection, esteem, 
approbation, &c., and not the other.” * Now it is obviously of these 
very sentiments, alone, which are said by Hume to be mixed with the 
feeling of utility and not produced by it, that the moral theorist has to 
prove the origin. If the sentiments excited by the utility in the two 
cases be, as he justly observes, very different, even when the amount 
of mere utility may be the same in both; then, most indubitably, it is 
not as being useful that actions are counted virtuous, and rated in dif- 
ferent degrees of virtue according to their different degrees of useful- 
ness; but on account of something that must be superadded to this 
usefulness ; and if, independently of the sum of good which they may 
produce, and equally produce, one utility, and not the other, be at- 
tended with esteem and approbation, is not this a proof that the moral 
esteem and approbation are not commensurable with mere physical 
usefulness ; that they are feelings of a peculiar class, which even he, 
who would represent actions as felt to be virtuous only because they 
are regarded as physically useful, is obliged to presuppose,—and_ that 
there is in virtue, therefore, an independent and peculiar approvable- 
ness, or capacity of exciting ‘“ esteem and approbation,” which utility 
is incapable either of constituting or of measuring ? | 
In this argument, I have opposed to the actions which we feel im- 
mediately as virtuous, the utility only of inanimate matter, because this 
furnishes a more striking contrast,—but the same argument might have 
been extended to many qualities of the mind itself,—in all those varie- 
ties of original genius or the rich endowments of science, that have 
progressively raised us from barbarism to civilization, with an influence 
on the happiness of the world, to which it is scarcely possible in our 
conception to fix a limit,—of talents which we admire indeed, and 
honour with a respect of a peculiar kind ;_ but our respect for which, 
even when they exist in their highest order of excellence, we feel to 
be of a species very different from the moral esteem which we give to 
an act of virtue. The inventors of the printing-press certainly did 
more good to the world by that mere invention, than the Man of Ross 
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himself by all his charities, yet how different are the moral emotions 
with which we view them ! 

The mere usefulness of certain actions, then, I repeat, is not that 
which, as felt by us at the moment of our approbation, constitutes to 
us or measures their virtue ;—it is not that which is immediately felt 
by the agent ;—it is not that which is immediately felt by the spectator, 
or hearer of the action ;—and_ yet utility and virtue are related, so inti- 
inately related, that there is, perhaps, no action generally felt by us as 
virtuous, which it would not be generally beneficial, that all mankind 
in similar circumstances should imitate. ‘This general relation, how- 
ever, is one which we discover only on reflection, and of which multi- 
tudes have, perhaps, never once thought during the whole course 
of their life; yet these have esteemed and hated like other people. 
The utility accompanies, indeed, our moral approbation ;_ but the per- 
ception of that utility does not constitute our moral approbation, nor is 
it presupposed by it. } 

I may remark, by the way,—as a circumstance which has certainly 
contributed, in a great degree, to this misconception of the immediate 
object of moral approbation,—that in cases of political legislature, the 
the very end of which is not to look to the present only, but to the 
future, we estimate the propriety of certain measures by their useful- 
ness. ‘That which is to be injurious, we do not enact ; and those who 
contend that we should enact it, think it necessary to show that it 
will be for general advantage. Expediency being thus the circum- 
stance, on which the debates as to the propriety or impropriety of 
public measures, in almost every case depend, we learn to consider it 
very falsely, as the measure of our moral approbation in the particular 
cases that are constantly occurring in domestic life. We forget, that 
the legislator is appointed for the express purpose of consulting the 
general good; and of looking to the future, therefore, and distant, as 
well as to the present or the near. His object is to see ne gued detri- 
ment: respublica capiat. His relation is to the community, not to any 
particular individual ; and, in neglecting the general good, for the good 
of a few, he would be guilty of a breach of trust, as much as the pos- 
sessor of a deposit, if he were to give to the wants of some indigent 
sufferer, the money which another had intrusted to his care. 

In the general transactions of ordinary life, then, our feeling of ap- 
probation or disapprobation, we may conclude, does not depend on 
the mere perception of utility. The virtuous, by the very constitution 
of Heaven, which has pre-established the connexion of virtue and 
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happiness, will, indeed, that which is useful; but they will it, in each 
particular case, without regard to the general utility of the principle 
of conduct, to which their action conforms; and, in considering the 
actions of others, we approve of that which is useful, but we do not 
approve of it, because we have estimated according to a scale of 
specific value, the mere usefulness of the general principle. We 
perceive a moral excellence, as something very different from the 
amount of physical advantage that flows from the particular action, 
or from all the similar actions of the same class,—an excellence, 
which, of itself, constitutes the approvableness,—a virtue, which is 
independent of every thing but the breast of him who conceived it ; 
which is not ennobled by success, and which becomes more _interest- 
ing to us by the very misfortunes to which it may have led. 

The coincidence of general good, with those particular affections 
which are felt by us to be virtuous, is, indeed, it must be admitted, 
a proof that this general good has been the object of some Being who 
has adapted them to each other. But it was of a Being far higher 
than man,—of Him who alone is able to comprehend the whole system 
of things ; and who allots to our humbler faculties and affections, those 
partial objects which alone they are able to comprehend,—giving us 
still, however, the noble privilege 


To join 

Our partial movements, with the master-wheel 
Of the great world, and serve that sacred end, 
Which He, the unerring reason, keeps in view. 


By this relation, of which few think or are capable of thinking, of 
particular good with public good,—of general utility and private virtue, 
—the public good is as effectually insured, as if all were every mio- 
ment thinking of the relation, and is insured with a still greater aces- 
sion and profusion of delight. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


@®F THE SELFISH SYSTEM.—OF THE MODIFICATIONS OF THE SELFISH 
SYSTEM. 


Secrion I. 


Tue error which we have been considering as to the identity of 
virtue and the general utility of actions,—though an error, as 1 conceive, 
of no slight kind,—is yet not inconsistent with the most generous virtue ; 
since, though it assert utility to be the measure of our approbation, it 
does not confine this utility to our own individual advantage ; but gives 
to us, as a great object of regard, whatever can be useful to the com- 
munity of mankind. It is a very different doctrine that makes the 
utility according to which we measure virtue, in every case our individ- 
ual advantage. 

Virtue, according to this system, is the mere search of pleasure. It 
gives up one pleasure, indeed, but it gives it up for a greater. It sac- 

rifices a present enjoyment ; but it sacrifices it only to obtain some en- 
joyment, in intensity or duration, which is fairly worth the sacrifice. 
In every instance in which it seems to pursue the good of others, as 
good, it is its own gratification, and nothing but its own gratification, 
which it seeks. 

To this system, which, from the days of Aristippus, has, both in an- 
cient and modern times, been presented in various forms, the remarks 
which I made on the system of general utility are equally applicable. 
We do unquestionably love our own well-being —our bodily ease, and 
that pleasure which is still dearer than ease; but, loving ourselves, we 
as unquestionably love others ; and, loving them, we cannot fail to de- 
sire their happiness, since the desire may be considered as the natural 
consequence of the love. In such cases, the immediate object of our 
desire—and it is this immediate object alone which we have theoreti- 
cally to consider—is as truly the good of others, as our own good is 
our immediate object, when we wish for freedom from any bodily pain, 
or for the possession of any object which appears to us productive of 
positive pleasure. All of which we think, at the moment of the action, 
is purely benevolent; and the action therefore, if justly designated, 
must itself be regarded as purely benevolent. 
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There is, indeed, one very simple argument, by which every attempt 
to maintain the disinterested nature of virtue is opposed. If we will 
the happiness of any one, it is said, it must be agreeable to us that he 
should be happy, since we have willed it; it must be painful to us not 
to obiain our wish; and, with the pleasure of the gratification before 
us, and the pain of failure,—can we doubt that we have our own hap- 
piness in view, however zealously we may seem to others, and even 
perhaps to ourselves, to have in view only some addition to another’s 
happiness? ‘This argument, though often urged with an air of triumph, 
as if it were irresistible, is a quibble, and nothing more. The question 
is not, whether it be agreeable to act in a certain manner, and painful 
not to act in that manner; but whether the pleasure and the pain be 
the objects of our immediate contemplation in the desire? and this is 
not proved by the mere assertion, that virtue is delightful, and that, to 
be restrained from the exercise of virtue, if it were possible, would be 
the most oppressive restraint under which a good man could be placed. 
There is a pleasure, in like manner, attending moderate exercise of 
our limbs; and, to fetter our limbs, when we wish to move them, 
would be to inflict on us no slight disquietude. But how absurd would 
that sophistry seem, which should say, that, when we hasten to the re- 
lief of one who is in peril, or in sorrow, whom we feel that we have the 
power of relieving, we hasten, because it is agreeable to us to walk ; 
and because, if we were prevented from walking, when we wished thus 
to change our place, the restraint imposed on us would be very disa- 
greeable. Yet this is the very argument, under another form, which 
the selfish philosophers adduce, in support of their miserable system. 
They forget, or are not aware, that the very objection which they thus 
urge, contains in itself its own confutation—a confutation stronger than 
a thousand arguments. 

Why is it that the pleasure is felt in the case supposed? It is be- 
cause the generous desire is previously felt ; and if there had been no 
previous generous desire, there could not be the pleasure that is after- 
wards felt in the gratification of the desire. Why is it, in like manner, 
that pain is felt, when the desire of the happiness of others has not 
been gratified ? It is surely because we have previously desired the 
happiness of others. That very delight, therefore, which is said to give 
occasion to the selfish wish, is itself a proof, and a convincing proof, 
that man is not selfish ;—unless we invert all reasoning, and suppose, 
that it is in every instance the.effect which gives occasion to the cause, 
not the cause which produces the effect. The virtuous man feels de- 
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light in the sacrifices which he makes! unquestionably he does feel this 
delight—a delight, which he would not yield for any thing, but for the 
knowledge that his sacrifice has been of the advantage which he desir- 
ed to the friend for whom it was made,—if the loss of the pleasure 
which he feels could have been made a part of the sacrifice. ‘The 
virtuous man is happy ; and if it were necessary, for proving that he is 
not selfish, that we should show him to be miserable, for having 
done his duty, the cause of disinterested virtue, I confess, must be given 
up; and, perhaps, in that case, if the attending pleasure or pain, and 
not the motive, is to be considered, the name of absolute disinterested- 
ness might be appropriated to those whom we now count selfish—to 
him, who deceives and plunders, and oppresses,—and finds no satisfac- 
tion in his accumulated frauds and villanies of every kind. Why does 
it seem to us absurd to say, that a wretch, who is incapable of any 
generous feeling, and who never acts but with a view to some direct 
personal enjoyment, is not to be counted selfish, because he derives no 
actual enjoyment from the attainment of his sordid wishes? If it be 
absurd to say, that, in thinking only of his own good, he is not selfish, 
because no happiness has attended his selfishness; it is just as absurd 
to say, that the virtuous man, in thinking of the good of others, is sel- 
fish, because happiness has attended the very sacrifices which he has 
made. The one is selfish though not happy, because his immediate 
and sole motive was his own happiness; the other is disinterested 
though happy, because, in acting, his immediate motive was the happi- 
ness of others. ‘The more the benevolent live for others, the more, 
there can be no doubt, they live for themselves ; but they live for them- 
selves in this case, without thinking of themselves. ‘Their great object 
is to make man happy, wherever the happiness of a single individual is 
in their power ; and their own happiness they safely leave to Him, who 
has not forgotten the virtuous, in the distribution which he has made of 
enjoyment. It comes to them without their seeking it ;—or rather, it 
does not come to them; it is forever within their heart. 

Even if virtue were as selfish, as it is most strangely said to be, I 
may observe, that it would be necessary to form two divisions of selfish 
actions ; one, of those selfish actions, in which self was the direct ob- 
ject, and another, of those very different selfish actions, in which the 
selfish gratification was sought in the good of others. He who submit- 
ted to poverty, to ignominy, to death, for the sake of one who had 
been his friend and benefactor, would be still a very different being 
and ought surely, therefore, to be classed still differently, from him 
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who robbed his friend of the scanty relics of a fortune, which his cred- 
ulous benevolence had before divided with him; and, not content with 
this additional plunder, calumniated, perhaps, the very. kindness which 
had snatched him from rum. 

By what perversion of language is the same term to be given to af- 
fections so different? ‘The foreigner of whom Dr. Franklin speaks, 
who, on seeing the ‘Tragedy of Othello, conceived, that all the emo- 
tion which the actor exhibited was for the loss of a handkerchief, did, 
indeed, form a theory as just as that of many very ingenious philoso- 
phers, when they would labour to convince us, that a little personal 
gratification was the only object of those, who, in the dreadful ages of 
Roman tyranny, followed their friend into exile or imprisonment ; or 
who, after he had nobly perished, still dared to proclaim that inno- 
cence, the very assertion of which was a crime, which the tyrant,— 
who knew only how to pardon what was atrocious, and not what was 
virtuous,—was, by the habits which he had wrought into the dreadful 
constitution of his nature, incapable of forgiving. 

If virtue be nothing but personal gain, what is it which we 
individually can hope to acquire from the virtues of others !—We 
surely cannot hope, that all the virtues of all mankind, will give us 
‘more wealth than is possessed by the wealthiest individual existing ; 
more power than is possessed by the most powerful; more vigour of 
body and intellect than is possessed by the healthiest and the wisest. Let 
us imagine, then, all these promised to us, on the condition of our ad- 
miration; let us conceive that some human demon, a Nero, a Tibe- 
rius, a Caligula, were to show to any one of us, all the kingdoms of the 
world, and to say, ‘ All these thou shalt have, if thou wilt but esteem 
me,’’—would our esteem arise at all more readily? Should we feel, 
in that case, for the guilty offerer of so many means of happiness, a 
single emotion like that which we feel for the humblest virtue of one, 
who we know never can be of any aid to our worldly advancement? 
If a virtuous action be in itself nothing, except as a source of person- 
al gain, why, in such a case as that which I have supposed, does not 
our heart feel its sentiments of esteem and abhorrence vary with every 
new accession of happiness which is promised to us? At first, in- 
deed, we may feel a loathing for the tyrant,—not because tyranny is 
in itself less worthy of approbation than the mildest benevolence,—but 
because it may be more injurious to our interest. It would require 
no trifling equivalent ; but still, as it is only a quantity of injury which 
is dreaded, an equivalent may be found; and, with every new bribe 
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for our esteem, there is of course a nearer approach to this equiva- 
lent. Our abhorrence should gradually subside into shght indignation, 
and this into very slight dislike, and this again, when the bribe is in- 
creased, become at length some slight emotion of approbation, which 
may rise, with the still increasing bribe, through all the stages of love, 
—through esteem, respect, veneration,—till we feel ultimately for the 
tyrant, whose power is to us a source of so much happiness, all that 
devotion of the heart which we so readily yield to power that is exert- 
ed for the benefit of mankind. When we labour to think of this pro- 
eressive transmutation of moral sentiment, while the guilty object of 
it continues the same, in every respect, but as he offers a greater or 
less bribe for our affection,—do we not feel, by the inconsistency which 
strikes us at every supposed stage of the progress, that affection,—the 
pure affection which loves virtue and hates vice,—is not any thing 
which could be bought, but by that noble price which is the virtue it- 
self, that is honoured by us ;—and that to bribe us to love what is 
viewed by us with horror, or to hate what is viewed by us with tender- 
ness or reverence, is an attempt as hopeless, as it would be to bribe us 
to regard objects as purple, which are yellow, or yellow which are 
purple? We may, indeed, agree, by a sacrifice of truth, to call that 
purple which we see to be yellow, as we may agree, by a still more 
profligate sacrifice of every noble feeling, to offer to tyranny the hom- 
age of our adulation—to say to the murderer of Thrasia Petus, 
‘Thou has done well,”—+to the parricide who murdered Agrippina, 
“'Thou hast done more than well.” As every new victim falls, we 
may lift our voice in still louder flattery. We may fall at the proud 
feet,—we may beg, as a boon, the honour of kissing that bloody hand 
which has been lifted against the helpless;—we may do more,—we 
may bring the altar, and the sacrifice, and implore the god not to as- 
cend too soon to heaven. ‘This we may do, for this we have the sad 
remembrance, that beings of a human form, and sons, have done. But 
this is all which we can do. We can constrain our tongue to be 
false ; our features to bend themselves to the semblance of that pas- 
sionate adoration which we wish to express; our knees to fall pro- 
strate ;—but our heart we cannot constrain. ‘There, virtue must still 
have a voice which is not to be drowned by hymns and acclamations, 
—there the crimes which we laud as virtues, are crimes still,—and he 
whom we have made a god is the most contemptible of mankind,—if, 
indeed, we do not feel perhaps that we are ourselves still more con- 
temptible. When is it, I may ask, that the virtue of any one appears 
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to us most amiable? Is it when it seems attended with every thing 
that can excite the envy even of the wicked,—with wealth, with pow- 
er, with all which is commonly termed good fortune ; and when, if its 
influence on our emotions depend on the mere images of enjoyment 
which it suggests, these may surely be supposed to arise most readily ? 
It is amiable, indeed, even in such circumstances ; but how much more 
interesting is it to us, when it is loaded with afflictions from which it 
alone can derive happiness! It is Socrates in the prison of whom. we 
think—Aristides in exile,—and perhaps Cato, whatever comparative 
esteem he might have excited, would have been little more mteresting 
in our eyes than Cesar himself, if Casar had not been a successful 
usurper. | 

What proof can be imagined, stronger than this, that virtue and the 
source of personal gain are not identical phrases; since no accession 
of personal interest can make that a virtue which was before a vice ; 
nor any loss of personal interest make that a vice which was before a 
virtue? If, in any physical science, a similar error were maintained, 
there is not a philosopher who would not instantly reject it. Let us: 
conceive, for example, some one ignorant enough, or bold enough to 
affirm, that the gravity of bodies depends on their quantity of heat. We 
should think that we had nothing more to do, for showing the absurdity 
of such an opinion, than to try the effect of increasing and diminishing 
the warmth of the gravitating bodies; and, if we found the weight to re- 
main the same during all these changes,—if we found one body to. be 
warmer than another and yet heavier, colder than a third body and yet 
heavier, we should think ourselves fairly entitled to infer, that warmth 
and gravity were not the same; that a body might gravitate and be 
warm,—as, indeed, every body which gravitates may be said to have 
some heat, as every substance which is warm has some weight,—but 
that the gravity did not depend on the warmth, and bore no measura- 
ble proportion to it. ‘This, in external physics, we should think a. suf- 
ficient demonstration. But, in morals, the sophist finds a sort of shel- 
ter, in the indistinct conceptions of those to whom he _ addresses 
himself. It is proved, as indubitable, that our admiration of virtue 
has no measurable proportion to our feeling of personal profit which 
may he reaped from it; that. the profit may be increased, indefinitely, 
without the slightest diminution of our abhorrence of vice; and the 
loss increased, indefinitely, without any diminution of our admiration 
of virtue. But, notwithstanding this demonstration, that virtue is con- 
ceived by us as something more than a mere sense of personal enjoy- 
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ment to us, he still asserts that they are strictly synonymous; and re= 
news, with as brilliant ingenuity as before, that sly logic, which would 
be irresistible if an epigram were an ett and a series of epigrams 
a perfect demonstration. 
Tiere is another demonstration which seems not less irresistible. 
If what we admire in the virtue of others be nothing more than its 
tendency, more or less direct, to our individual advantage, the relations 
on which this tendency depends, must be perceived by us before we 
admire ; and the discernment of these is not a simple and easy intellec- 
tual effort. ‘The mind that is matured by long observation of society, 
and by profound reflection on those ties which make the action of one 
man a source of profit or injury to remote individuals, may, indeed, 
look with esteem on certain actions, and with indignation on others. 
Our love of virtue and hatred of vice, if they arise from such knowl- 
edge, must be in every case, progressive as the knowledge itself, from 
infancy to old age. ‘To relate, to a child, some action of cruelty, 
must be to speak to an indifferent heart,—to a heart which cannot have 
made these nice reflections, and which cannot, therefore, feel what is 
not to be felt without the knowledge which those reflections give. 
Every nursery, then, exhibits a fair field for an experiment that may 
be said to be decisive ; and will the selfish moralist submit his theory 
to the test? Will he take upon his knee that little creature which has, 
perhaps, scarcely felt a pain since it entered into life; which knows 
only that it has a friend in every living being that has met its eye; and 
which has never thought of its own misery as a thing that is possible ? 
Will he watch that listening countenance, every look of which is fixed 
on his own, as he repeats verse after verse of the ballad which describes 
some act of injustice and atrocious cruelty,—and will he expect to see 
no tear in those eyes,—to hear no sobbings when the misery is ex- 
treme,—to discover no demonstrations of an indignant wrath, that 
thinks not of itself at the time, but thinks only of the oppressed whom 
it would gladly succour,—of the oppressor on whom it would gladly 
inflict vengeance ? It will be well for that child if, in the corruption 
of the world, he retain a sympathy with the good and the wretch- 
ed, and a hatred of guilt, as ardent as he feels in those years of ig- 
norance,—if, on learning the relations of virtue to his own happiness, 
he love it merely as he loved it when he had never thought of the re- 
lation. 
The love of virtue, then, I conclude, is different, and essentially 
different, from the mere love of selfish gain. 
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‘Section II. 


There is another form in which the selfish system may be present- 
ed to us, less unjust to our nature than that which we have been con- 
sidering. It may be said, that we now do truly wish for the happiness 
of others, without any regard to our own immediate interest; but that 
we have become thus disinterested, by the very influence of selfishness, 
only because our own interest has formerly been felt to be connected 
with the interest of others; diminishing and increasing with theirs in 
so many instances, that the love, which was originally confined, and 
confined in the strictest sense of exclusion to ourselves, is now diffused 
in some measure to them, as if almost parts of ourselves; that we 
have learned to value their happiness, however, only on account of the 
relation which it has been found to bear to ours; but for which rela- 
tion, as evolved to us more and more distinctly in the whole progress 
of social life, we should be absolutely mcapable of a single wish for 
their happiness,—of a single wish for their freedom from the severest 
agony, even when their agony was beneath our very view, and could 
be suspended by our utterance of a single word of command, to him 
who waited in dreadful ministry on the rack or on the stake; or at 
least, if, in such circumstances, we could have wished any relief to 
their torture, it must have been merely to free our ears from the noise 
of groans or shrieks, that, like any other noise, might be a little too 
loud to be agreeable tous. According to this system, the happiness 
of others is loved as representative of our own—in the same way, as 
any object with which our own pleasure has been associated, becomes 
itself an object of pleasure to us. Our virtues, therefore, arising in 
every case from the discovery of some relation which the happiness of 
others bears to our own physical happiness, are not so much the 
causes of enjoyment, as the results of it; they depend, then, on cir- 
cumstances that are accidental, varying as the accidental relations to 
our pleasure vary ; and, if they seem to us to have any uniformity, it 
is only because the circumstances of pleasure, on which they depend, 
may be regarded as nearly uniform in all the nations of the earth. 
Everywhere the parent, the wife, the child, must have been useful to 
the son, the husband, the father ;—everywhere, therefore, these re- 
lations, as productive of happiness, or protection, or comfort, in some 
degree, are relations of love,—and everywhere, in consequence of 
this factitious love, there are domenpensling factitious feelings of duty, 
filial, connubial, parental. 
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This modification of the selfish system, as distinguished from the 
former, has at least the comparative merit of not being in absolute op- 
position to almost every feeling of our nature ; and, since it allows us 
to be at present disinterested, and refers us for the period of absolute 
moral indifference, to a time, antecedent to that which our remem- 
brance can reach, it is not so easy to expose its falsehood, as to ex- 
pose the gross and obvious falsehood of the system which ascribes to 
us one lasting selfishness,—a selfishness so unremitting as to be, not 
for the first years of our life only, but in infancy, in youth, in mature 
manhood, in the last sordid wishes of a long age of sordid wishes, abso- 
lutely incompatible with any affection that is directly and purely be- 
nevolent. But though it may be less easy to show the imaccuracy of 
the view of the great principles of our moral nature, which such a 
modification of the doctrine of general selfishness presents ; the view, 
which even this modification of the doctrine presents, is false to the 
noble principles of a nature, that, even in the sophist himself, is far 
nobler than that which his degrading sophistries would represent him 
as possessing. ‘There are feelings of moral approbation, independent 
of all views of personal interest. The happiness of others is to us 
more than the representation of our own ; and the way in which it con- 
tributes most powerfully to our own, is by the generous disinterested 
wishes which it has previously excited in our breast. 

I trust, it is superfluous for me to say, that, in contending for the in- 
dependence and originality of our moral feelings, | do not contend, 
that we are capable of these feelings, at a period, at which we are in- 
capable of forming any conception of the nature and consequences of 
actions—that, for example, we must feel instant gratitude, to our moth- 
er or our nurse, for the first sustenance or first cares, which we receive, 
before we are conscious of any thing but of our momentary pleasure or 
pain—and, far from knowing the existence of those kind hearts which 
watch over us, scarcely know that we have ourselves an existence 
which is capable of being prolonged. ‘This blind virtue, it would, in- 
deed, be manifestly absurd to suppose; but this no philosopher has 
maintained. All which a defender of original tendencies to the emo- 
tions that are distinctive of virtue and vice, can be supposed to assert, 
is, that when we are capable of understanding the circumstances of 
actions, we then have those feelings of moral approbation or disappro- 
bation, which, in their various relations to time, as present, past, or 
future, I suppose to constitute our moral notions of virtue, merit, obliga- 
tion. It then becomes impossible for us, not to feel, that in giving 
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pain, for the mere pleasure of giving pain, to one whose delight it has 
been to contribute to our happiness, we should do that, which we 
could not contemplate without a feeling of self-reproach,—as we 
should have an opposite feeling of self-approbation, in every sacrifice 
which we might make of our own convenience, to the happiness or the 
comfort of a person, to whom our mutual services were so justly due. 
An action is, asa moral object, not the mere production of good or 
evil, but the intentional production of good or evil. It has no moral 
meaning whatever, but as it is significant of the frame of mind of the 
agent himself, willing and producing a particular result: and where the 
frame of mind of the agent cannot be supposed to be known, or even 
guessed, it is not to be supposed that any moral feeling should arise, 
whatever susceptibility the mind may possess of being affected with 
certain moral emotions, by the contemplation of certain frames of mind 
of the voluntary producers of good or evil. There is a knowledge 
then of intention on which our moral sentiments unquestionably depend ; 
but it is only on this knowledge they do depend; and it would be as 
absurd to refuse to them the appellation of original feelings, on this ac- 
count, as it would be to refuse to the mind any original susceptibility 
of the sensations of vision, because there can be no vision, till a lumi- 
nous object be present, nor, even then, any distinct perception till we 
have opened our eyelids. ‘There was, indeed, a period, at which we 
had no moral feelings, as there was a period at which we had no sen- 
sation of colour; but though we had not the actual feelings, from the 
absence of the circumstances which are necessary for producing 
them, we could as little be said to be blind to morality in the one case, 
as blind to all the splendour and beauty of light on the other. 

To return, however, to that form of the selfish system of morals, 
which is under our review,—I may remark, in the first place, that, 
as this theory of our affections admits them to be at present disinterest- 
ed, and refers us for the period of exclusive self-regard, to a time of 
which the consciousness is absolutely lost to our memory, it would 
not be entitled to the praise of certainty, even though no objection 
could be urged against it. It would still be only an hypothesis, and 
an hypothesis, which, even by the confession of those who maintain 
it, supposes a state of our feelings absolutely opposite to that which 
they have continued to display, during all that long period of our 
consciousness which we are capable of remembering. It is an hy- 
pothesis, all the burthen of the proof of which must rest with the assert- 
ers of it,—an hypothesis which, even though it were just, it would 
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be impossible to verify—and an hypothesis which affirms the mind to 
have been, with respect, to the very feelings that are attempted to be 
explained by it, the reverse of what it is at present. But there is another 
very important inquiry in regard to this system ;—does it correspond, 
even as an hypothesis, with the moral appearances, which it is invented 
to illustrate ? 

We have moral affections, it is allowed, at present, which are dis- 
interested ; but they have become so, it is said, in consequence of 
the association of our own past pleasures with their objects; and our 
experience that the safety, and in some measure the comfort, of others, 
——for whom, on their own account, we should be perfectly indifferent 
whether they be in health or disease, joy or misery,—are necessary 
to enable them to contribute most effectually to our happiness. We 
at last seek their happiness for their sake, because we have been ac- 
customed to seek it for our own; and the wilful violations of their 
pleasure or ease, which were regarded by us at first as inexpedient, 
because they might be hurtful to ourselves, are at last regarded by us 
as immoral, when we have been so perfectly selfish, for a sufficient 
length of time, as to cease to be selfish, from the very force of our 
habits of selfishness. 

In opposition to this hypothesis I need not repeat arguments which 
have been already urged against other false views of our moral nature. 
The nursery, to which I referred as the scene of an experiment that 
might be considered as decisive with respect to the theory of universal 
selfishness, would be equally valuable for a similar experiment in the 
present instance, as to that selfishness, which, though not universal 
during the whole course of life, is said to be universal at least during 
childhood. Such an experiment would indeed be still more valuable 
in the present instance ; as allowing us the nearest approach which we 
can make to the time at which the mysterious transmutation of selfish- 
ness into disinterested affection is supposed to begin to take place. If 
all actions, which do not immediately affect our own means of physical 
well-being, be originally indifferent to us,—and if we learn, only by 
the relations of certain actions to this physical well-being, to regard one 
species of conduct as virtuous, and another species of conduct as 
vicious,—the child, whose never-failing enjoyments have seemed to 
him to forma regular part of the day, almost like the hours which 
compose it, and who as little thinks that he is indebted to any one for 
the regular food which gratifies his appetite, or the garments which 
keep him warm, as that he is indebted to any of those around him for the 
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sunny radiance which shines on him, or for the air which he breathes 
without knowing that he is breathing it,—this little reasoner on his 
own comforts, and disregarder of all comforts but his own, may indeed 
be beginning to form the inductions which are to terminate in the belief, 
that the happiness of others may be instrumental to his happiness; and 
that the universe would suffer, and consequently himself, as a part of 
the universe, be in danger of suffering, by the spreading and multiply- 
ing relations of guilt to guilt, if an instance of rapacity or cruelty were 
to occur in some obscure cottage in a distant kingdom. But though 
he may be beginning to make this philosophic analysis and generaliza- 
tion of the remote relations of things, by which crimes perpetrated in the 
most remote part of the world, and of a kind from which he has 
never suffered, may be conceived by him to have ultimately some 
relation to his own selfish enjoyment ; he is surely only beginning to 
make them. His selfishness is not of sufficient growth to have ceased 
to be selfish; and his morality, therefore, if morality be the result of 
fine inductions, which show the good of others to be in some meas- 
ure representative of our own, cannot have begun to be developed. 
When he quits his sport, therefore, to listen to the tale which his nurse 
has promised him,—suspending not this particular exercise only, but 


the very activity that would be every moment urging him to new ex- 


ercise,—as he remains fixed at her knee in a state of quiet of every 
limb, that, but for the delightful horrors which he hears and expects to 
hear, would be too powerful to be borne,—if there be no disinterested 
affection then, or at least only the faint dawning of such affections,— 


the tale which is related to him, however full it may be of injustice 


and cruelty, cannot have any powerful influence on his feelings. His 


love of novelty, indeed, may be gratified by the adventures of the 


generous warrior, who, at the peril of his own life, attacked the castle 
of the giant, and opened at last, to give hberty to a hundred trembling 
prisoners, those dungeon gates which had never before been opened, 
but to fling some new wretch to the living heap of wretchedness, or 
out of the heap already gathered to select some one for torture and 
death. He may listen to such a marvellous tale as he would listen to 
any thing else that is equally marvellous; but it is only as marvellous 
that he can be supposed to listen to it. In hearing of the deliverance 
of the good, and of the punishment of the wicked, he should have no 
thought but of the wonderful things which ‘he is to hear next. In 


short, according to the system which would represent all virtue to be 
of selfish growth, he should be that cold and indifferent creature which 
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no nursery has ever seen; and which, if every nursery saw, in those 
who are to furnish the mature population of other years, the earth 
would soon be an unpeopled waste, or, at best, a prison-house of the 
rapacious and the cruel. 

If, without having heard of any hypotheses on the subject, we were 
told that there is a period of the life of man, in which a tale of cruelty 
may be related to him, and understood, without exciting any emotion ; 
and in which the intentional producer of misery, who produces it in the 
mere wantonness of power, and the mild and unrepining sufferer whom 
he has made his victim, are regarded with equal indifference ; is it to 
his early years that we all should look in making our reference? or, 
rather, is there not reason to think, that at least an equal number of 
the estimators of different ages would look to years, when, if generous 
affections were the result of experience, and grew more purely disin- 
terested, as the experience of the relations of things extended over a 
larger portion of life, there could not be one sordid and selfish wish 
remaining with its ancient dominion in the heart? 

But, omitting every objection that may be drawn from the appear- 
ances of lively moral feeling, at a time when, according to the hypoth- 
esis of original insensibility to every distinction of virtue and vice, there 
could be no moral feeling of any kind ; what, I may ask, is the nature 
of the change which is supposed to take place in this purification of 
selfish desires ; and what are the circumstances assigned as the cause 
of the purification sufficient to produce it? We are absolutely regard- 
less of the happiness or misery of others; and the actions that would 
lead to their happiness or misery seem to have those different physical 
tendencies, but are regarded by us only as physically different. Such 
is said to be the state of the mind at one period. Afterwards we learn 
to look on others with regard ; in consequence of the pleasure which 
has flowed from them, or attended their presence,—and, not to look 
on them with disinterested regard only, and to wish their happiness, 
but,—-which is a much more important circumstance,—to feel that 
the neglect or violation of their happiness would be attended with 
feelings of self-reproach on our part, essentially different from mere 
regret. ‘The explanation proposed might, perhaps, be thought to 
account for the affection which we acquire for persons as well as for 
things that were previously indifferent to us; and even for our wish to 
add to the happiness of those whom we love, since there scarcely can 
be affection without a wish. But the sense of duty is something more 
than this consciousness of mere affection and of kind wishes. When 
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we have failed to act in conformity with it, we have not a mere feeling 
of misfortune as when we have failed in any wish, the success of 
which did not depend on ourselves; but a moral feeling of self-disap- 
probation, for which the growth of mere affection, and of all the wishes 
to which affection can give rise, is insufficient to account. Here, then, 
is the important transition which should be explained,—that by which 
we pass from love that is factitious, to a feeling of duty that is factitious. 
It is this feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation,—the difference 
of common regret from remorse,—of common joy from the delightful 
complacencies of virtue,—which is the real subject in controversy ; 
and this feeling, the selfish system, even in that best modification of it, 
which we are considering, leaves wholly unexplained. It asserts us to 
be selfish, but it does not show, nor even profess to show, how we 
are thus selfish with notions of morality. 

It must never be forgotten, in estimating any theory of morals, that it 
is not a mere quantity of pleasure or pain, love or dislike, for which the 
theorist has to account; but an order of moral notions, pleasant, in- 
deed, in certain references to ourselves or others, painful in certain 
other references, yet essentially distinct from any varieties of mere 
physical delight or uneasiness. It is not the joy of a prosperous man 
for which he has to give a reason, but the complacency of a good 
conscience,—not the regret of one who has formed wishes of dignified 
station or wealth that are ungratified,—but the remorse of one who has 
formed guilty wishes, and whose chief misery, perhaps, arises from 
the gratification of the very wishes which he had formed. It is not 
the mere wish of contributing to the happiness of those whom we 
love, but the feeling of obligation to contribute to their happiness, 
—and often even to contribute to the happiness of individuals for 
whom we feel no peculiar tenderness of regard. For these peculiar 
feelings, however, for all that can strictly be said to be moral in love, 
or even in morality itself; the asserters of the selfish system do not 
think it necessary to assign any reason, though it is of these only 
that any explanation is required; and yet they speak of their system 
as if it were a theory, not of mere pleasure or pain, love or dislike, 
but of all the phenomena of moral sentiment. They think that they 
have shown enough, if they have shown how we may love our friends 
that live around us as we love our house or our estate; and if they 
can account for this mere affection, they take for granted, that our 
feelings of duty, virtue, obligation, and all the moral feelings of con- 
science follow of course. 
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Even with respect to mere affection, unimportant as this is, in a 
theory of morals, when considered as mere affection, exclusively of all 
feeling of duty or moral approbation,—the cause assigned for the pro- 
duction and extension of this regard is far from being shown to be 
adequate. It is a cause which connects us only with a few individuals, 
and which is yet adduced as explanatory of feelings that are extended 
in vivid diffusion to all mankind. The associating principle is the 
cause to which we are directed,—that principle, which we have found to 
be capable of attaching a very high interest to objects that might be 
considered as in themselves almost indifferent,—a snuff-box, a cane, 
or any other inanimate thing, which had long been our companion. | If 
then it be, as is asserted, precisely in the same manner, that we ac- 
quire our affections for the living bemgs around us,—who otherwise 
would have been as indifferent to our regard, as it is possible for a 
snuff-box or a cane to be,—why is not the effect confined, or nearly 
confined, to those immediately around us, with whom the associations 
of pleasure have been formed? Beyond the circle to which the 
magic of association spreads, every thing should be as before, or at 
least very nearly as before. For the stranger whom we have never 
seen, in the same manner as for the snuff-box of another, we should 
retain feelings that scarcely pass beyond indifference; and should as 
little look with affection on all mankind, in consequence of the pleasure 
which has attended our intimacy with a few—if affection be in itself 
foreign to our nature and the result of factitious circumstances,—as 
we should look with a covetous eye on every walking-stick, because 
we should feel sorrow, far beyond its intrinsic worth, on the loss of 
our own. If, indeed, man be naturally more precious to our affection 
than the paltry baubles of a toy-shop, we may suppose, in his case, a 
more extensive diffusion of every feeling of regard. But to ascribe to 
man any original title to our love, independent of the use which we 
may learn to derive from him, as from a machine that may be instru- 
mental to our convenience, would be to abandon the very principle on 
which the whole strange system of moral selfishness is founded. 

We have considered, then, the selfish system in two aspects ;—first, as 
it represents mankind, as universally, in every hour and minute of their 
waking existence, intent on one sole object,—their own convenience, 
—incapable of feeling any disinterested affection for another ;. and, 
therefore, when appearing to wish the happiness of a father, or wife, or 
son, or friend, wishing at heart only theirown. We then considered that 
less sordid modification of the system, which supposes us, indeed, to 
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have been, originally, as selfish as the other represents us to be for the 
whole course of our life; but which does a little more justice to the 
feelings of our maturer years, by admitting, that we become susceptible 
of affections that prompt us to act, even when our own convenience is 
not the immediate object before our eyes; and in our examination of 
both forms of the doctrine, we have seen, how incapable it is of ex- 
plaining those notions of obligation, virtue, merit, that constitute the 
moral phenomena, which a theory that professes to be a theory of 
morals, ought as little to omit, as a theory of light to omit all notice of 
the radiant fluid, the properties of which it professes to examine, while 
it confines its attention to the forms of the mirrors or lenses which 
variously reflect or transmit it. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE SYSTEMS OF DR. PALEY AND DR. SMITH. 
Srcrion I. 


Arter those two lights, in which the system commonly distinguished 
by the name of the Selfish System of Morals has been considered by 
us, there remains still one other light, in which it is to be viewed ; that 
in which the obligation of virtue is supposed to consist merely in an 
exclusive regard to our own individual eternity of happiness, in another 
life ; and virtue itself to consist in obedience to the will of the Supreme 
Being ; not on account of the moral excellence of that Supreme Being, 
or of his bounty to us, which might seem of itself to demand compli- 
ances, that are the only possible expressions of the gratitude of de- 
pendent creatures, to him from whom their power as well as their 
happiness is derived,—but without any such views of reverence or grat- 
itude, at least without any such views, as are in the slightest degree 
necessary to the virtue of their motives,—merely on account of the 
power which the ruler of the universe possesses, to give or withhold the 
happiness which is our only object. This form of the selfish system, 
which has been embraced. by many theological writers of undoubted 
piety and purity, is notwithstanding, I cannot but think, as degrading 
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to the human character, as any other form of the doctrine of absolute 
selfishness ; or rather, it is in itself the most degrading of all the forms 
which the selfish system can assume; because, while the selfishness 
which it maintains is as absolute and unremitting, as if the objects of 
personal gain were to be found in the wealth, or honours, or sensual 
pleasures of this earth; this very selfishness is rendered more offensive 
by the noble image of the Deity, which is continually presented to our 
mind, and ‘presented in all his benevolence, not to be loved, but to 
be courted with a mockery of affection. ‘The sensualist of the com- 
mon system of selfishness, who never thinks of any higher object in 
the pursuit of the little pleasures which he is miserable enough to 
regard as happiness, seems to me, even in the brutal stupidity in which 
he is sunk, a being more worthy of esteem than the selfish of another 
life ; to whose view God is ever present, but who view him always 
only to feel constantly in their heart, that in loving him who has been 
the dispenser of all the blessings which they have enjoyed, and who 
has revealed himself in the glorious character of the diffuser of an 
immortality of happiness, they love not the giver himself, but only the 
gifts which they have received, or the gifts that are promised. Yet, 
such is the influence of the mere admission of the being of a God, and of 
the images of holiness and delight which that divine name is sufficient to 
suggest; that while the common system of the universal selfishness of 
virtue has been received by the virtuous themselves, with an indignant 
horror, that was itself almost a confutation of the system; the equally 
universal selfishness of the doctrine of these theological moralists, has been 
received, not merely without any emotion of disgust, but with the appro- 
bation and assent of no small portion of those, who, in opposition to 
the very doctrine which they have embraced, are truly in their hearts 
disinterested lovers of man, and equally disinterested lovers and wor- 
shippers of God. 

The doctrine of the absolute selfishness of our homage to God, and 
of our social virtues, considered as the mere conformity of our wills 
to the command of Him who is the dispenser of eternal happiness and 
eternal misery,—for the sole reason of his power of thus dispensing 
happiness or misery, and not on account of his own transcendent ex- 
cellence, that of itself might seem to demand such a conformity,—is 
a doctrine of very old date. But the writer who in modern times 
has led to the widest diffusion of this doctrine, is Archdeacon Paley, 
the most popular of all our ethical writers ; and one of the most judicious 
in-the mere details of ethics, however false and dangerous I consider his 
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leading doctrines to be. Virtue, he defines to be, ‘“ the doing good to 
maukind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlast- 
ing happiness.” * The last part of the definition is the most important 
part of the whole; for, the knowledge of this everlasting happiness he 
supposes to be all which constitutes moral obligation; meaning by 
obligation, not any feeling of moral love, but the influence of happiness 
as an object of physical desire, and of pain as an object of physical 
aversion; one or other of which is to follow our obedience or dis- 
obedience to the command of the Power who is the supreme dis- 
penser. ‘The will of God is our rule, he says, but “ private hap- 
piness is our motive,” and therefore our obligation. In short, the 
inducement or temptation to be virtuous, which is all that consti- 
tutes our obligation to be virtuous, is precisely of the same kind with 
the inducements or temptations to vice, which may be said in like 
manner to constitute an obligation to be vicious. The only differ- 
ence is, that a good man,—that is to say, to a person whom we dis- 
tinguish by the flattering title of good,—is more prudent than those 
whom we have chosen to denominate wicked. Both act from an 
obligation which may be said to be moral in one case as much as in 
the other; since in neither is disinterestedness of affection necessary 
to virtue ; and in both there is that desire of pleasure which is suffi- 
cient to constitute an wducement, and therefore, in his acceptation of the 
word, which he regards as synonymous with inducement, an obligation. 

That we have a moral sentiment of obligation, virtue, merit, which 
is very different from the mere inducemenis of pleasure near or remote, 
I surely need not attempt to demonstrate, after the remarks already 
made on the selfish system in general. ‘The doctrine of Paley differs 
from the general selfish system, only by the peculiar importance 
which it very justly gives to everlasting happimess and misery, when 
compared with the brief pains or pleasures of this life. In the scale of 
selfish gain, it is a greater quantity of physical enjoyment which it has 
in view. It is a sager selfishness, but it is not less absolute selfishness 
which it maintains; and it is therefore subject to all the objections 
which I urged before at great length, and which it would now, therefore, 
be idle to repeat. 

One great answer obviously presents itself to all those selfish systems 
which convert the whole of virtue into prudence ; and make the differ- 
ences of virtue and vice in every respect precisely the same in kind, 
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as those of speculators in the market of commerce, who have employ- 
ed their capital more or less advantageously, in the different bargains 
that have been offered to them. All those systems are of course in- 
tended to be faithful pictures of our feelings. The virtue which they 
profess to explain is the virtue which we feel ; and if we felt no moral 
approbation of certain actions, no moral disapprobation of certain 
other actions, it would be manifestly absurd to speak of virtue or of 
vice. It is to our consciousness, then, that we must look. for determin- 
ing the fidelity of the picture ;—and what features does our conscious- 
ness exhibit? If two individuals were to expose themselves to the 
same peril, for the same common friend,—and if we could be made to - 
understand, that the one had no other motive for this apparently gen- 
erous exposure, than the wish of securing a certain amount of happi- 
ness to himself, at some time, either near or remote—on earth, or after 
he has quitted earth ;—the other no motive but that of saving a life 
which was dearer to him than his own,—in which case would our feel- 
ing of moral approbation more strongly arise? Is it the more selfish 
of the two whom alone we should consider as the moral hero ;_ or rath- 
er, is it not only, in thinking of him who forgot every thing but the call 
of friendship, and the disinterested feeling of duty which prompted him 
to obey the call,—that we should feel any moral approbation whatev- 
er? It is precisely in proportion as selfish happiness is absent from the 
mind of the agent, or is supposed to be absent from it, i any sacrifice 
which is made for another, that the moral admiration arises ;—and 
what then can we think of a theory of this very moral admiration, 
which asserts it to arise only when it does not arise, and not to arise 
only when it does arise? We should not hesitate long in rejecting a 
theory of fluidity which should ascribe congelation to an increase of 
heat, and liquefaction to a diminution of it ;—and as little ought we to 
hesitate in rejecting a theory of virtue that supposes the moral appro- 
bation which gives birth te our very notion of virtue, to arise only when 
the immediate motive of the agent has been the view of his own hap- 
piness in this or any other world,—and to be precluded, therefore, 
by the very generosity of the agent, in every case in which he thought 
only of the happiness of others which he could increase, of the mise- 
ry of others which he could relieve. 

That part of the system of Dr. Paley then, which makes the sole 
motive to virtue the happiness of the agent himself, is false as a 
picture of the feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation for 
which it professes to account. ‘The other part of his system of vir- 
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tue, however, which resolves it into conformity to the will of God, as 
obeyed from this motive of personal gain, may merit a little fuller inves- 
ugation. F 
That virtuous actions—those actions which excite in us the feeling 
of moral approval, are conformable to the will of God, there can be no 
reason to doubt; since the very universality of this approval may’ be 
regarded as a sort of expression of tl e Divine approbation. As little 
can we doubt, that, when the declared will of God is present to our 
mind, and we think of certain actions as commanded by him, of cer- 
tain other actions, as prohibited by him,—and when, in designing or 
meditating any action, we feel that it is one of those which he has pro- 
hibited,—there would arise in our mind, an instant feeling of disappro- 
bation, that is to say, of vice or demerit, in the performance of the 
prohibited action. But the question is not whether it be virtue to 
conform our will to that of the Deity, when that will is revealed to us, 
or clearly implied, for of this there can be no doubt. It is, whether 
there be not in our nature, a principle of moral approbation, from 
which our feelings of obligation, virtue, merit, flow; and which ope- 
rates, not independently of the Divine will indeed, for it was the Di- 
vine will which implanted in us this very principle,—but without the 
necessary consideration, at the time, of the expression of the Divine 
will ; and consequently without any intentional conformity to it or dis- 
obedience, or which in our obedience itself, as often as we think of 
the Divine will, is the very principle by which we feel the duty of such 
conformity. The mother, though she should, at the moment, forget alto- 
gether that there is a God in nature, would still turn with moral horror 
from the thought of murdering the little prattler who is sporting at her 
knee ; and who is not more beautiful to her eye by external charms and 
graces, than beautiful to her heart by the thousand tendernesses which 
every day, and almost every hour, is developing ; while the child, who, 
perhaps, has scarcely heard that there is a God, or who, at least, is 
ignorant of any will of God, in conformity with which virtue consists, 
is still, in his very ignorance, developing these moral feelings which 
are supposed to be inconsistent with such ignorance ; and would not 
have the same feeling of complacency, in repaying the parental cares- 
ses with acts of intentional injury, as when he repays them with ex- 
pressions of reciprocal love. Of all the mothers, who, at this moment, 
on the earth, are exercised, and virtuously exercised, in maternal duties 
around the cradles of their infants, there is, perhaps, not one who is 
thinking, that God has commanded her to love her offspring, and to 
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perform for them the many offices of love that are necessary for pre- 
serving the lives which are so dear to her. ‘The expression of the Di- 
vine will, indeed, not merely gives us new and nobler duties to perform, 
—it gives anew and nobler delight also to the very duties, which our 
nature prompts,—but still there are duties, which our nature prompts ; 
and the violation of which is felt as moral wrong, even when God is 
known and worshipped, only as a Demon of power, still less benev- 
olent than the very barbarians who howl around his altar in their sav- 
age sacrifice. 

But for the principle of moral approbation which the Divine Being 
has fixed in our nature, the expression of his will would itself have no 
moral power, whatever physical pain or pleasure it might hold out to 
our prudent choice. It may be asked, Why should we obey the Divine 
cominand, with as much reason as it may be asked, Why should we love 
our parents or our country ? and our only answer to both questions, as 
far as morality can be said to be concerned, or any feeling different 
from that of a mere calculation of pleasures, loss or gain, is, that such 
is our nature—that, in considering the command of God, our greatest 
of benefactors, or in considering the happiness of our parents, our coun- 
try, mankind—whicnh it is in our power to promote, we feel, that, to 
act in conformity with these, will be followed by our moral approba- 
tion,—as, to act in opposition to them, will be followed by inevitable 
self-reproach. . There is a principle of moral discrimination already 
existing in us, that, even when we conform our conduct to the Divine 
will, is the very principle by which we have felt the duty of this delight- 
ful conformity ;—and, if there be no such principle in our nature, by 
which we discover the duty of the conformity, it is surely very evident 
that there can be no such duty to be felt, any more than there can be 
colour to the blind, or melody to the deaf. 

God may be loved by us, or feared by us. He may be loved by 
us as the source of al] our blessings, conferred or promised. He may 
be feared by us as a Being who has the power of inflicting on us eter- 
nal anguish. In one of these views, we may, when we obey him, 
act from gratitude; in the other from a sense of the evils which we 
have to dread -in offending him. But, if it be a duty of gratitude to 
obey God, we must previously have been capable of knowing that grat- 
itude is a virtue,—as much as we must have been capable of knowing 
the power of God, before we could have known to fear his awful do- 
minion. We consider the Deity as possessing the highest moral perfec- 
tion; but, in that theological view of morality which acknowledges no 
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mode of estimating excellence beyond that divine command itself, 
whatever it might have been,—these words are absolutely meaningless ; 
since, if, instead of what we now term virtue, he had commanded on- 
ly what we now term vice, his command must still have been equally 
holy. If, indeed, the system of Paley, and of other theological moral- 
ists, were just, what excellence, beyond the excellence of mere power, 
could we discover in that Divine Being whom we adore as the Su- 
preme Goodness, still more than we fear him as the Omnipotent ? God 
has, indeed, commanded certain actions, and it is our virtue to conform 
our actions to his will; but if the virtue depend exclusively on obe- 
dience to the command, and, if there be no peculiar moral excellence 
in the actions commanded, he must have been equally adorable, though 
nature had exhibited only appearances of unceasing malevolence in its 
author ; and every command which he had delivered to his creatures 
had been only to add new voluntary miseries to the physical miseries 
which already surrounded them. In the system of Hobbes, which 
considers law itself as constituent of moral right, a tyrant, if his power 
of enacting law be sufficiently established, is not to be distinguished, in 
his very tyranny, from the generous sovereign of the free ; because the 
measure of right is to be found in his will alone. In the system of Pa- 
ley, in like manner, if virtue be conformity to the will of God, whatev- 
er that will may be, and there be no moral measure of the excellence 
of that will itself,—God and the most malignant demon have no moral 
difference to our heart, but as the one and not the other is the irresist- 
ible sovereign of the universe. } 

The will of God, then, though it is unquestionably the source of vir- 
tue, in the most important sense ; as it was his will, that formed all the - 
principles of our constitution, of which the principle of moral approba- 
tion is one—is not the source of virtue, in the sense in which that 
phrase is understood by some theological writers, as limited to the 
mere declaration of his will, sanctioned by punishment and reward. 
‘There is an earlier law of God which he has written in our hearts; 
and the desire of our mere personal happiness or misery, in this or in 
another world, is, truly, an object of our approbation, not the source of 
it,—since the love of mere selfish enjoyment is at least as powerfully 
the motive to vice, in some cases, as it is in other cases-the motive to 
virtue. We do not merely submit to the will of God as we submit to 
any power which it is impossible for us to resist. We feel that it 
would be not imprudence only, but guilt, to wish to disobey it. We 
seek, in the constitution of our nature, the reason which leads us to ap- 
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prove morally of the duty of this conformity of our will to his beneficent 
and supreme will; and we find, in one of the essential principles of 
‘our nature, the moral reason which we seek. 


Section IU. 


After this examination of the various systems, which may be consid- 
ered as more or less directly opposed to the belief of that principle of 
moral feeling—the original susceptibility of moral emotion on the con- 
templation of certain actions—for which I have contended, there is still 
one system which deserves to be considered, in relation to this belief— 
not as being subversive of morality in any one of its essential distinctions, 
but as appearing to fix morality on a basis, that is not sufficiently firm ; 
with the discovery of the instability of which, therefore, the virtues that 
are represented as supported on it, might be considered as themselves 
unstable ; as the statue, though it be the image of a God, or the col- 
umn, though it be a part of a sacred temple, may fall, not because it 
is not sufficiently cohesive and firm in itself, but because it is too massy 
for the feeble pedestal on which it has been placed. 

The system to which I allude, is that which is delivered by Dr. 
Smith, in his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,”—a work, unquestionably 
of the first rank, in a science, which I cannot but regard, as to man, the 
most interesting of sciences. Profound in thought, it exhibits, even 
when it is most profound, an example of the graces with which a sage 
imagination knows how to adorn the simple and majestic form of sci- 
ence, that is severe and cold, only to those who are themselves cold 
and severe,—as in those very graces, it exhibits, in like manner, an 
example of the reciprocal embellishment which imagination receives 
from the sober dignity of truth. In its minor details and illustrations, 
indeed, it may be considered as presenting a model of philosophic 
beauty, of which all must acknowledge the power, who are not disqual- 
ified by their very nature for the admiration and enjoyment of intellec- 
tual excellence. 

It is chiefly in its minor analyses, however, that I conceive the 
excellence of this admirable work to consist. Its leading doctrine I 
am far from admitting. Indeed, it seems to me as manifestly false, as 
the greater number of its secondary and minute delineations appear to 


me faithful, to the fine lights and faint and flying shades, of that moral 
nature which they represent. 
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According to Dr. Sinith, we do not, immediately, approve of certain 
actions, or disapprove of certain other actions, when we have become 
acquainted with the intention of the agent, and the consequences ben- 
eficial or injurious, of what he has done. All these we might know 
thoroughly, without a feeling of the slightest approbation or disappro- 
bation. It is necessary, before any moral sentiment arise, that the 
mind should go through another process,—that by which we seem, for 
the time, to enter into the feelings of the agent, and of those to whom 
his actions have related, in its consequences, or intended consequences, 
beneficial or injurious. If, by a process of this kind,—on considering 
all the circumstances in which the agent was placed, we feel a com- 
plete sympathy with the passions or calmer emotions that actuated him, 
and with the gratitude of him who was the object of the action,—we 
approve of the action itself as right, and feel the merit of the agent ;— 
our sense of the propriety of the action depending on our sympathy 
with the agent; our sense of the merit of the agent on our sympathy 
with the object of the action. If our sympathies be of an opposite kind, 
we disapprove of the action itself as improper, that is to say, unsuitable 
to the circumstances, and ascribe, not merit but demerit, to the agent. 
In sympathizing with the gratitude of others, we should have regarded 
the agent as worthy of reward; in sympathizing with the resentment 
of others, we regard him as worthy of punishment. 

Such is the supposed process in estimating the actions of others. . 
When we regard our own conduct, we in some measure reverse this 
process; or rather, by a process still more refined, we imagine others 
sympathizing with us, and sympathize with their sympathy. We con- 
sider how our conduct would appear to an impartial spectator. We 
approve of it, if it be that of which we feel that he would approve ;— 
we disapprove of it, if it be that which, we feel by the experience of 
our own former emotions, when we have ourselves in similar circum- 
stances estimated the actions of others, would excite his disapprobation. 
Weare able to form a judgment as to our own conduct, therefore, be- 
cause we have previously judged of the moral conduct of others,— 
that is to say, have previously sympathized with the feelings of others ; 
—and but for the presence, or supposed presence, of some impartial 
spectator, as a mirror to represent to ourselves, we should as. little 
have known the beauty or deformity of our own moral character, as 
we should have known the beauty or ugliness of our external features, 
without some mirror to reflect them to our eye. 
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Th this brief outline of Dr. Smith’s system, I have, of course, con- 
fined myself to the leading doctrine, of which his theory is the devel- 
opement. If this doctrine of the necessary antecedence of sympathy 
to our moral approbation or disapprobation be just, the system may be 
admitted, even though many of his minor illustrations should appear to 
be false. If this primary doctrine be not just, the system, however in- 
genious and just in its explanation of many phenomena of the mind, 
must fail as a theory of our moral sentiments. 

To derive our moral sentiments,—which are as universal as the ac- 
tions of mankind that come under our review,—from the occasional 
sympathies, that warm or sadden us with joys and griefs and sentiments 
which are not our own, seems to me, I confess, very nearly the same 
sort of error, as it would be to derive the waters of an ever-flowing 
stream from the sunshine or shade which may occasionally gleam over 
it. ‘That we have a principle of social feeling, which, in its rapid par- 
ticipation of the vivid emotions of others, seems to identify us, in many 
cases, with the happy or the sorrowful, the grateful or the indignant, 
it is impossible to deny. But this sympathy, quick as it truly is to arise, 
in cases in which the primary feelings are vivid and strongly marked, 
is not a perpetual accompaniment of every action of every one around 
us. ‘There must be some vividness of feeling in others, or the display 
of vividness of feeling,—or at least such a situation as usually excites 
vivid feeling of some sort, in those who are placed in it, to call the 
sympathy itself into action. In the number of petty affairs which are 
hourly before our eyes, what sympathy is felt, either with those who are 
actively or those who are passively concerned,—when the agent him- 
self performs his little offices with emotions as slight as those which the 
objects of his actions reciprocally feel; yet, in these cases, we are as 
capable of judging, and approve or disapprove,—not with the same 
liveliness of emotion, indeed, but with as accurate estimation of merit 
or demerit,—as when we consider the most heroic sacrifices which the 
virtuous can make, or the most atrocious crimes of which the sordid 
and the cruel can be guilty. It is not the absolute vividness of our 
emotion, however, but its mere correspondence in degree with the 
emotion of others, which affects our estimates of the propriety of their 
actions; and it must be remembered, that it is not any greater or less 
vividness of our sympathetic feeling, but the accuracy of our estimation 
of merit and demerit, whether great or slight, by the sympathetic feel- 
ings supposed, which is the only point in question. There is no theo- 
ry of our moral distinctions, which supposes that we are to approve 
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equally of all actions that are right, and to disapprove equally of all ac- 
tions which are wrong; but itis essential to our theory—that theory 
which we are considering—that there should be no feeling of right or 
wrong, merit or demerit,—and consequently, no moral estimation 
whatever, where there is no previous sympathy in that particular case. 
The humblest action, therefore, which we denominate right, must have 
awakened our sympathy, as much as those glorious actions which we 
are never weary of extolling,—in the very commendation of which, we 
think not of the individual only with thankfulness, but with a sort of 
proud delight of ourselves, of our country, of the common nature of man, 
as ennobled by the virtue, that, instead of receiving dignity from the 
homage of our praises, confers dignity on the very gratitude and rever- 
ence which offer them. If we were to think only those actions right, 
in which our sympathy is excited, the class of indifferent actions would 
comprehend the whole life, or nearly the whole life, of almost all the 
multitude of those around us, and, indeed, of almost all mankind. A 
few great virtues and great iniquities would still remain in our system 
of practical ethics, to be applauded or censured ; but the morality of 
the common transactions of life, which, though less important in each 
particular case, is, upon the whole, more important, from its extensive 
diffusion, would disappear altogether, as morality—as that which it is 
right to observe, and wrong to omit,—and though it might still be count- 
ed useful, would admit of no higher denomination of praise. ‘The sup- 
posed necessary universality then, in our moral sentiments, of that, 
which, however frequent, is surely far from universal, would of itself 
seem to me a sufficient objection to the theory of Dr. Smith. 

Even if the sympathy for which he contends were as universal, as 
it is absolutely necessary for the truth of his theory that it should be, 
it must still be admitted that our sympathy is, in degree at least, one 
of the most irregular and seemingly capricious of principles in the con- 
stitution of the mind ; and on this very account, therefore, not very 
likely to be the commensurable test or standard of feelings, so regular 
upon the whole, as our general estimates of nght and wrong. But 
though it would be very easy to show the force of this objection, I has- 
ten from it, and from all objections of this kind, to that which seems to 
me to be the essential error of the system. 

This essential error, the greatest of all possible systematic errors, 
is no less than the assumption, in every case, of those very moral 
feelings, which are supposed to flow from sympathy,—the assumption 
of them as necessarily existing before that very sympathy in which they 
are said to originate. 
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Let us allow, then, every thing which we can suppose it possible 
for the author of the theory to have claimed,—let us admit, that the 
sympathy of which he speaks, instead of being limited to a few cases 
of vivid feeling, is as universal as he contends,—that it is as little va- 
riable in kind, or in degree, as our notions of right and wrong,—and, 
in short, that it is in perfect accordance with our moral sentiments ; 
——-even though, with all these admissions, we were to’ admit also the ve- 
ry process which Dr. Smith supposes to take place exactly in the man- 
ner which he supposes,—it would be very evident, that still, after so 
many important concessions, the moral sentiments could not be regard- 
ed as having their source in the sympathy, but as preceding it; or, if 
no moral sentiments of any kind preceded it, the sympathy itself could 
not afford them—more than a mirror, which reflects to us, from the 
opposite landscape, the sunny hill, the rock, and the trees, gleaming 
through the spray of the waterfall, could of itself, without any external 
light, produce all that beautiful variety of colour with which it delights 
our vision, as if it were the very scene on which we have loved to 
paze. 

Let us consider, then, with a little nicer analysis, i fbi process of 
which Dr. Smith speaks, admittigthe sympathy for which he contends, 
and admitting it in the fullest extent which can be conceived necessary 
to his theory. 7 

In this theory, he has separated our feeling of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the action from our feeling of the merit or demerit of the 
agent,—ascribing the one to our sympathy with the emotions of the 
agent in the circumstances in which he was placed—the other to our 
sympathy with the gratitude or resentment of those who have been 
affected by the action. J have already endeavoured to show, that we 
have only one feeling of approvableness, arising on the contemplation 
of an action, which, as variously referred—to the agent, or to the ac- 
tion considered abstractly—is at once the felt propriety of the action 
and the felt merit of the agent. Indeed, it seems to me as absurd to 
suppose that we can conceive an action to be wrong, in the moral 
sense of that word, without any notion of the demerit of the voluntary 
agent—or conceive the demerit of the voluntary agent, without any no- 
tion of the impropriety of his action, as it would be to suppose that we 
can Imagine a circle without a centre, or a centre without a circle. 
But let us adopt, without objection, the supposed analysis which Dr. 
Smith has made of our moral sentiments ; and admit, that, in the con- 
stitution of these, there are two distinct feelings, that give occasion to 
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corresponding moral notions of propriety and merit,—which one of 
these feelings alone could not have produced ;—in short, let us admit; 
that we might have conceived an action to be morally wrong, without 
any demerit on the part of the agent, or have conceived the greatest 
demerit on his part, without any moral impropriety in his action. 

The first supposed sympathy which we have to consider, is that 
which is said to give occasion to our moral estimates of actions as prop- 
er or improper, without regard to the merit or demerit of the agent, 
that are felt by us only through the medium of another sympathy. 

This notion of moral propriety or impropriety, we are told, could 
not have been produced in. us by the most attentive consideration of 
the action, and of all its circumstances ; another process must intervene. 
We feel the propriety of the action, only because we sympathize with 
the agent. We make his circumstances our own, and, our passion 
being in unison with his, we regard it as suitable to the circumstances, 
and, therefore, as morally proper. 

If we have, indeed, previous notions of moral right and wrong, 
or some other source in which they may be found, this belief of the 
propriety of certain feelings that accord with ours, might be sufficiently 
intelligible ; but the most complete sympathy of feelings, the most ex- 
act accordancy, is not sufficient to constitute or give rise to the moral 
sentiments of which we are treating,—when there is nothing more than 
a sympathy of feelings, without that previous moral sentiment, which, 
in Dr. Smith’s system, we must always tacitly presuppose. In the ve- 
ry striking emotions of taste, for example, we may feel, on the perusal 
of the same poem, the performance of the same musical air, the sight 
of the same picture or statue, a rapture or disgust, accordant with the 
rapture or disgust expressed by another reader, or listener, or specta- 
tor ;—a sympathy far more complete than takes place in our consider- 
ation of the circumstances in which he may have had to regulate his 
conduct in any of the common affairs of life,—in which our secondary 
emotion, if it be at all excited, is excited but faintly. If mere accord- 
ance of emotion, then, imply the feeling of moral excellence of any 
sort, we should certainly feel moral regard for all whose taste coincides 
with ours; yet, however gratifying the sympathy in such a case may 
be, we do not feel, in consequence of this sympathy, any morality in 
the taste that is most exactly accordant with our own. ‘There is an 
agreement of emotions,—a sort of physical suitableness, that is felt by 
us of the emotions as effects, to the works of art as causes, but nothing 
more ; and, if we had not a principle of moral approbation, by which, 
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independently of sympathy, and previously to it, we regard actions as 
right; the most exact sympathy of passions would, in like manner, 
have been a proof to us of an agreement of feelings, but of nothing 
more. It proves to us more, because the emotions, which we compare 
with our own, are recognised by us as moral feelings, independently 
of the mere agreement. We do not merely share the sentiments of 
the agent, but we share his moral sentiments, the recognition of which, 
as moral sentiments, has preceded our very sympathy. 

Why is it that we regard emotions which do not harmonize with our 
own, not merely as unlike to ours, which is one view of them,—but 
as morally improper, which is a very different view of them? It must 
surely be, because we regard our own emotions which differ from them 
as morally proper; and, if we regard our own emotions as proper, 
before we can judge the emotions, which do not harmonize with them, 
to be improper on that account, what influence can the supposed sym- 
pathy and comparison have had, in giving birth to that moral sentiment 
which preceded the comparison? ‘They show us only feelings that 
differ from ours, and that are improper because ours are proper. ‘The 
sympathy, therefore, on which the feeling of propriety is said to depend, 
assumes the previous belief of that very propriety ;—or if there be no 
previous belief of the moral suitableness of our own emotions, there 
can be no reason, from the mere dissonance of other emotions with 
ours, to regard these dissonant emotions as morally unsuitable to the 
circumstances in which they have arisen. We may, perhaps, conceive 
them to be physically unsuitable, in the same manner as we regard the 
taste as erroneous, which approves of poetry as sublime that to us ap- 
pears bombastic or mean; but we can as little feel any moral regard 
in the one case as in the other, unless we have previously distinguished 
the one set of emotions as moral emotions, the other set as emotions of 
_ taste. | } 
With respect to the former of the two sympathies, then, which Dr. 
Smith regards as essential to our moral sentiments, the sympathy from 
which he supposes us to derive our notions of actions, as right or wrong, 
proper or improper,—that is to say, as morally suitable or unsuitable 
to the circumstances in which the action takes place,—we have seen 
that it assumes, as independent of the sympathy, the very feelings, to 
which the sympathy is said to give rise. 

Let us next consider the latter of the two sympathies, to which we 
are said to owe our notion of merit or demerit in the agent, as distinct 
from the propriety or impropriety of his action. 
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These sentiments of merit or demerit arise, we are told, not from 
any direct consideration of the agent, and of the circumstances of his 
action, but from our sympathy with the gratitude or resentment of those 
who have derived benefit or injury, or at least whom he is supposed 
to have wished to derive benefit or injury, from that good or evil 
which he proposed. If, on considering the circumstances of the case, 
we fee] that our emotions of this sort would in a similar situation, har- 
monize with theirs; we regard the agent in the same light in which 
they regard him, as worthy of reward in the one case, or of punishment 
in the other, that is to say, as having moral merit or demerit. 

If our sense of merit were confined to cases in which the action had 
a direct relation to others, with whose gratitude we might be supposed 
to sympathize, this theory of merit would at least be more distinctly 
conceivable.- But what are we to think of cases, in which the action 
begins and terminates, without a thought of the happmess of others, in 
the amelioration of the individual himself,—of sacrifices resolutely but 
silently made to the mere sense of duty,—the voluntary relmquish- 
ment of luxurious indulgencies,—the struggle, and at last the victory 
over appetites and passions that are felt to be inconsistent with the 
sanctity of virtue,—and over habits, still more difficult to be subdued, 
than the very appetites or passions which may have given them their 
power. In such cases, our sense of the merit of the victor in this no- 
ble strife,—when we do not think of the gratitude of a single individual, 
because there is in truth no gratitude of which to think,—is, notwith- 
standing, as vivid, as if we had around us whole families and tribes of 
the grateful to excite our sympathy, and to continue to harmonize with 
it. The world, indeed, the great community of individuals, it may be 
said, is truly benefited by every increase of virtue, in any one of the 
individuals who compose it; and it may be possible, in this way, to 
invent some species of gratitude of the whole multitude of mankind, 
that may be supposed to awake our sympathy, and thus to make us 
feel a merit even in such cases, which otherwise we should not have 
felt. But, though it may be possible for us, with due care and effort 
of thought, to invent this abstract or remote gratitude with which ours 
may be supposed to harmonize ; can it be imagined by any one, but 
the most obstinate defender of a system, that this strange sympathy, of 
which no one, perhaps, has been conscious in any case, truly and con- 
stantly takes place whenever we thus approve,—that we do not feel 
any merit whatever, in the voluntary privations which virtue makes, till 
we have previously excited ourselves to admire them, by reflecting on 
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a grateful world.’ Such a reflex thankfulness, if it occur at all, does 
not occur to one of many thousands, who require, for their instant per- 
ceptions of the merit, only the knowledge of the sacrifices of present 
enjoyment which have been made, and of the pure emotions which led 
to the sacrifices. It is not only the Hercules who freed the world 
from robbers and monsters that we admire. We admire, at least, as 
much, in the beautiful ancient allegory, the same moral hero when he 
resisted the charms and the solicitations of Pleasure herself. ‘The 
choice of Hercules, indeed, is fabulous. But the choice which he is 
fabled to have made, has been the choice of the virtuous of every age; 
and, in every age, the sacrifices internally and silently made to duty and 
conscience, have been ranked in merit with the sacrifices which had 
for their direct object the happiness of others, and, for their immediate 
reward, the gratitude of the happy. Why is it that we look with so 
much honour on the martyr in those early ages of persecution, which, 
collecting around the victim every instrument of torture, required of 
him only a few grains of incense to be thrown before a statue,—more 
noble indeed, than the imperial murderer whom it represented, but still 
only a statue,—the effigy of a being of human form, who, under the 
purple which clothed him, with the diadem and the sceptre, and the 
altar,—far from being a god, was himself one of the lowest of the things 
which God had made! When, placed thus between idolatry and 
every form of bodily anguish,—with life and guilt before him, and death 
and innocence,—the hero of a pure faith looked fearlessly on the cross 
or on the stake, and calmly, and without wrath, on the statue which 
he refused to worship, and on all the ready misters of cruelty, that 
were rejoicing in the new work which they had to perform, and the 
new amusement which they were to give to the impatient crowd,—do 
we feel that there was no merit in the magnanimity, because we can- 
not readily discover some gratitude which we may participate ?—or, 
if we do feel any merit, is it only on account of some gratitude which 
we have at last succeeded in discovering’ We do not think of any 
thankfulness of man. We think only of God and virtue,—and of the 
heroic sufferer, to whom God and virtue were all, and the suffering of 
such a moment nothing. 

That our feeling of merit, then, is not a reflected gratitude, but 
arises from the direct contemplation of the meritorious action, might, if 
any proof were necessary, appear sufficiently evident from the equal 
readiness of this feeling to arise in cases in which it would be difficult 
to discover any gratitude with which we can be supposed to sympathize, 
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and in which the individual himself, and the circumstances of his ac- 
tion, are all that is before us. ri though this, and every other objec- 
tion to Dr. Smith’s theory of our feeling of merit were to be abandon- 
ed, there would still remain the great objection,—that the sympathy 
which he supposes in this case, as in that formerly examined by us, 
proceeds on the existence of that very moral sentiment which it is stat- 
ed by him to produce. 

We discover the merit of the agent, in any case, it is said, by that 
sympathetic tendency of our nature, in consequence of which, on con- 
sidering any particular action, we place ourselves in the situation of 
those who are benefited by the action, when, if we feel an emotion of 
gratitude like theirs, we of course consider the agent himself as meri- 
torious,—worthy of the reward of which they consider him to be wor- 
thy; and in like manner, on considering any action of injustice or 
malevolence, we feel the demerit of the agent, by sympathizing with the 
resentment of those whom the action has injured. 

Such is the process asserted. But what is it that is truly sup- 
posed in this process, as distinguishing the sympathetic and secondary 
feelings, from the primary feelings of those who were directly con- 
cerned? 

We place ourselves in the situation of others—or rather, without 
willing it, or knowing the change till it is produced, we feel ourselves, 
by some sudden illusion, as if placed in their situation. In this imagi- 
nary sameness of circumstances, we have feelings similar to theirs. 
They view their benefactor as worthy of reward. We, therefore, con- 
sidering for the moment the benefit as if conferred on us, regard him 
likewise as worthy of reward :—or if they consider him worthy of pun- 
ishment, we too consider him worthy of punishment. ‘Their gratitude 
or resentment is founded on real benefit received, or real injury. Our 
gratitude or resentment is founded on the illusive momentary belief of 
benefit or injury. But this difference of reality and illusion in the cir- 
cumstances which give occasion to them, is the only difference of the 
feelings ; unless indeed, that, as the illusion cannot be of very long 
continuance, and is, probably, even while it lasts, less powerful than the 
reality, our sympathetic feelings, however similar in kind, may be sup- 
posed to be weaker in degree. 

After admitting to Dr. Smith, then, every thing which he ae be 
supposed to claim, or even to wish to claim, with respect to the uni- 
versality, the steadiness, and the vividness of our sympathetic feelings, 
we have seen, that in both the sympathies which he supposes to take 
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place,—that from which we are said to derive our moral sentiments of 
the propriety or impropriety of actions, and that from which we are 
said in like manner to derive our moral sentiments of merit or demerit 
in the agent,—the process to which he ascribes the origin of these 
moral sentiments cannot even be understood, without the belief of their 
previous existence. The feelings with which we sympathize, are 
themselves moral feelings or sentiments; or, if they are not moral feel- 
ings, the reflection of them from a thousand breasts cannot alter their 
nature. 

The moral sentiments which we have as yet considered, are those 
which relate to the conduct and feelings of others. ‘The same incon- 
sistencies which are found in the theory of these, are to be found, as 
might be supposed, in the application of the principle to other species 
of supposed sympathy which we have still to consider,—in the senti- 
ments which we form of our own moral conduct. That we should be 
capable, indeed, of forming a moral estimate of our own actions, from 
the direct contemplation af the circumstances in which we may have 
been placed, and of the good or evil which we may have intentionally 
produced, would evidently be subversive of the whole theory of sym- 
pathy ; since, with the same knowledge of circumstances, and of inten- 
tion, if we could form any moral judgment of our own actions, we 
might be equally capable of forming some moral judgment of the ac- 
tions of others. It was absolutely necessary, therefore, for Dr. Smith 
to maintain, that we have no power of judging of our own actions 
directly, —that, knowing the choice which we have made, and all the 
circumstances which led to our choice, and all the consequences of 
benefit or injury to individuals, and to the world, which our choice 
may have produced,—it is yet absolutely impossible for us to distin- 
guish, without the aid of the real or supposed sentiments of others, any 
difference of propriety or impropriety, right or wrong, merit or demer- 
it, or whatever other names we may use to express the differences of vice 
and virtue ;—though our vice had been the atrocious fury of plunging 
a dagger in the heart of her who had been our happiness in many 
connubial years, and who was slumbering beside us on the same pillow 
in the calmness of unsuspecting love ; or our virtue, the clemency of 
drawing back from the bosom of the assassin whom we had laid at our 
feet, the dagger which we had wrenched from his murderous hand. 
Even of actions so different as these, it would be absolutely impossible 
for us, we are told, to form any moral distinction, if we were to look 
on them only with our own eyes, and measure them by the feelings 
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of our own heart. Before the one can appear to us less virtuous than 
the other, we must imagine some witnesses, or hearers, of what has 
been done, and sympathize with their sympathy. Such is the process 
which Dr. Smith believes to take place. But, surely, if our original 
feelings, on the consideration of all the circumstances of an action, in- 
volve no notion of right or wrong,—the sympathy with our feelings, or 
our sympathy with that sympathy, or even an infinite series of recipro- 
cal sympathies, if these should be thought necessary, cannot afford the 
moral notions of which the original feelings, themselves more vivid, 
afforded no elements. If the impartial spectator be able to discover 
merit or demerit, by making our case his own, and becoming conscious 
as it were of our feelings ; our feelings, which he thus makes his own, 
must speak to us, with the same voice of moral instruction, with 
which, during his temporary illusion, they speak to him. — If, consider- 
ing our action and all its consequences, we cannot discover any merit 
or demerit, they, considering our action in all its circumstances as 
theirs, must be alike insensible of any merit or demerit :—or, if they 
have feelings essentially different from ours, they have not made our 
case their own ;—and what is misnamed sympathy has not been sym- 
pathy. Unless we presuppose, on their part some moral notions of 
what is right or wrong, meritorious or worthy of punishment, by which 
they may measure our conduct and feelings,—all the knowledge which 
the most complete system can afford, is merely that they have cer- 
tain feelings, that we have had certain feelings, and that these feelings 
are similar to each other; as our feelings have coincided before in 
various other emotions, perceptions, judgments, that involved or sug- 
gested no moral notion whatever. 

We have now then considered, both in its relation to our sentiments of 
our own moral conduct, and m its relation to our sentiments of the 
conduct of others, the very celebrated theory of Dr. Smith,—a theory, 
which I cannot but regard as involving, in morals, the same error that 
would be involved in a theory of the source of light, if an optician, af- 
ter showing us many ingenious contrivances, by which an image of 
some beautiful form may be made to pass from one visible place to 
another, were to contend that all the magnificent radiations of that 
more than ethereal splendour which does not merely adorn the day, 
but constitutes the day, had their primary origin in reflection,—when 
reflection itself implies, and cannot be understood but as implying the 
previous incidence, and, therefore, the previous existence, of the light 
which is reflected. A mirror presents to us a fainter copy of external 
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things; but it is a copy which it presents. We are, in like manner, 
to each other, mirrors, that reflect from breast to breast joy, sorrow, 
indignation, and all the vivid emotions of which the individual mind is 
susceptible ; but though, as mirrors, we mutually give and receive 
emotions, these emotions must have been felt before they could be 
communicated. ‘T’o ascribe original moral feelings to this mental re- 
flection, is truly, then, as much an error, in the theory of mo- 
rality, as the doctrine of the production of light by reflection without 
the previous incidence of light, would be an error im the theory of ca- 
toptrics. 

The argument, after the fuller views of it which I sinh given, may 
be recapitulated in very brief compass. | 

There are only two senses in which sympathy can be understood ; 
one having immediate relation to the feelings, the other to the situation, 
of him with whom we are said to sympathize. We partake his emo- 
tions directly, as if by instant contagion ; or we partake them indirectly 
by first imagining ourselves in the circumstances in which he is placed ; 
the emotion in this latter case, bemg similar, merely because the situ- 
ation, in which we imagine ourselves for the moment, is similar, and 
arising in us when the situation is imagined to be ours, precisely in the 
same manner, and according to the same principles, as it arose in the 
mind of him who truly existed in the circumstances in which our imag- 
ination has placed us. In either case, it is equally evident, that sym- 
pathy cannot be the source of any additional knowledge :—it only gives 
a wider diffusion to feelings that previously exist, or that might have 
previously existed. If it reflect to us the very emotions of others as if 
by contagion, without any intervening influence of imagimation on our 
part; it reflects feelings that have been directly excited in them, the 
primary subjects of the feelings, by their real situation; and which 
they would not the less have had, though no one had been present to 
sympathize with them, or even though the tendency to sympathy had 
not formed a part of the mental constitution. If, on the other hand, 
sympathy do not reflect to us the very emotions of others, but make 
us first enter, by a sort of spiritual transmigration, into their situation, 
and thus, indirectly, impress us with their feelings 5 it still, in making 
their situation ours, while the illusion lasts, excites in us only the feel- 
ings, which we should have had, if the situation had been really ours ; 
and which the same tendencies to emotion that produce them now, 
would then have produced, though no sympathy whatever had been 
concerned in the process. All which is peculiar to the sympathy is, 
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that, instead of one mind only, affected with certain feelings, there are 
two minds affected with certain feelings, and a recognition of the simi- 
Jarity of these feelings—a similarity which, far from being confined to 
our moral emotions, may occur as readily, and as frequently, in every 
other feeling of which the mind is susceptible. What produces the 
moral notions, therefore, must evidently be something more than a re- 
cognition of similarity of feeling, which is thus common to feelings of 
every class. ‘There must be an independent capacity of moral emo- 
tion, in consequence of which we judge those sentiments of conduct to 
be right, which coincide with sentiments of conduct previously recog- 
nised as right—or the sentiments of others to be improper, because 
they are not in unison with those which we have previously distinguish- 
ed as proper. Sympathy, then, may be the diffuser of moral senti- 
ments, as of various other feelings; but, if no moral sentiments 
exist previously to our sympathy, our sympathy itself cannot give rise 
to them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


®F THE USE OF THE TERM MORAL SENSE.-~-ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
PRACTICAL VIRTUES. 


Aut our moral sentiments of obligation, virtue, merit, are, in them- 
selves, nothing more than one simple feeling, variously referred to 
actions, as future, present, or past. With the loss of the susceptibility 
of this one peculiar species of emotion, all practical morality would in- 
stantly cease; for, if the contemplation of actions excited in us no feel- 
ing of approval, no foresight, that, by omitting to perform them, we 
should regard ourselves, and others would regard us, with abhorrence 
or contempt, or at least with disapprobation ; it would be absurd to 
suppose, that there could be any moral obligation to perform certain 
actions, and not to perform certain other actions, which seemed to us 
morally equal and indifferent. ‘There could in like manner, be no vir- 
tue nor vice in performing, and no merit nor demerit in having per- 
formed an action, the omission of which would have seemed to the 
agent as little proper, or as little improper as the performance of it,— 
- VOL. Il. 25 ‘ 
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in that state of equal mdiscriminate regard or disregard, in which the 
plunderer and the plundered, the oppressor and the oppressed, were 
considered only as the physical producers of a different result of hap- 

piness or misery. | 

It is by this our susceptibility, then, of certain vivid distmctive emo- 
tions, that we become truly moral beings, united under the guardian- 
ship of Heaven, m one great social system, benefiting and_ benefited, 
and not enjoying the advantage of this mutual protection, only in the 
protection itself, that is constantly around us; but enjoying also the 
pleasure of affording the reciprocal benefit, and even a sort of pleasure 
of no slight amount, in the various wants themselves, which are scarce- 
ly felt as wants, when we know that they are to be remedied by the 
kind hearts and gentle hands, whose offices of aid we have before 
delighted to receive, and are in perfect confidence of again receiving. 
Such is the great system of social duties, that connects mankind by 
ties of which our souls do not feel the power less truly, because they 
are ties, which only the soul can feel, and which do not come within 
the sphere of our bodily perception. By that delightful emotion, 
which follows the contemplation of virtue, we can enjoy it, even while 
it is not exercised, in all its aspects, as past, or future, as much as 
present. In our meditations on it, it is like some tranquil delight that 
awaits us,—which, in the very act of virtue, comes like an immediate 
reward, to actions that seem to need no other recompense, while they 
are thus rewarded; and to look back upon the generous toil, or the 
generous self-privation, as among the things which have been, is at 
once to enjoy again the past delight, and to feel in it a sort of pledge 
of future returns of similar enjoyment. 

In tracing to an original susceptibility of the mind our moral feelings 
of obligation, in the conception of certain actions as future—of virtue, 
in the present performance or wish to perform certain actions—and of 
merit, in the past performance or past resolution to perform certain 
actions,——we may be considered as arriving at a principle like that which 
Dr. Hutcheson, after Lord Shaftesbury, has distinguished by the name 
of the Moral Sense,—and of which, as an essential principle of our 
constitution, he has defended the reality with so much power of argu- 
ment, in his various works on morals. In our moral feelings, however, 
I discover no peculiar analogy to perceptions, or sensations, in the phi- 
losophic meaning of those terms ; and the phrase moral sense, there- 
fore, I consider as having had a very unfortunate influence on the 
controversy as to the original moral differences of actions, from the false 
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analogies which it cannot fail to suggest. It is only metaphorically, 
that the original principle of our nature on which our moral emotions 
depend, can be called a moral sense. But by Hutcheson it was as- 
serted to be truly and strictly a sense, as much a sense as any of those 
which are the source of our direct external perceptions ; and though 
this difference of nomenclature and arrangement on his part, evidently 
arose from a misconception, or, at least, a very loose meaning, of the 
word sense, different fron) that in which it is commonly understood, as 
limited to the feelings, which we acquire directly from affections of 
our bodily organs,—still this loose meaning of the term which he in- 
tended to convey, was, in some measure, mingled and confused in the 
minds of others, with the stricter meaning commonly assigned to it; 
and the assertion of a moral sense has been regarded almost as the 
assertion of the existence of some primary medium of perception, 
which conveys to us directly moral knowledge—as the eye enables us 
to distinguish directly the varieties of colours, or the ear the varieties of 
sounds; and the skepticism, which would have been just with respect to 
such an organ of exclusive moral feeling, has been unfortunately ex- 
tended to the certain moral principle itself, as an original principle of 
our nature. Of the impropriety of ascribing the moral feelings to a 
sense I am fully aware then, and the place which I have assigned to 
them among the moral phenomena is, therefore, very different. In the 
emotions, which the contemplation of the voluntary actions of those 
around us produces, there is nothing that seems to demand, for the 
production of such emotions, a peculiar sense, more than is to be found 
in any of our other emotions. Certain actions excite in us, when con- 
templated, the vivid feelings, which we express too coldly when, from 
the poverty of language, we term them approbation or disapprobation ; 
and which are not estimates formed by an approving or disapproving judg- 
ment, but emotions that accompany and give warmth to such estimates. 
Certain other objects of thought excite in us other vivid feelings, that 
are in like manner classed as emotions,—hope, jealousy, resentment ; 
and, therefore, if all emotions, excited by the contemplation of objects, 
were to be referred to a peculiar sense, we might as well speak of a 
sense of those emotions, or of a sense of covetousness or despair,—as 
of a sense of moral regard. If sense, indeed, were understood, in this 
case, to be synonymous with mere susceptibility, so that, when we 
speak of a moral sense, we were to be understood to mean only a 
susceptibility of moral feeling of some sort,—we might be allowed to 
have a sense of morals, because we have, unquestionably, a suscep- 
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tibility of moral emotion ;—but in this very wide extension of the term, 
we might be said in like manner, to have as many senses as we have 
feelings of any sort; since, in whatever manner the mind may have 
been affected, it must have had a previous susceptibility of being so 
affected, as much as in the peculiar affections that are denominated 
moral. 

The great error of Dr. Hutcheson, and of other writers who treat 
of the susceptibility of moral emotion, under the name of the moral 
sense, appears to me to consist in their belief of certam moral quali- 
ties im actions, which excite in us what they consider as ideas of these 
qualities,—in the same manner as external things give us, not merely 
pain or pleasure, but notions or ideas of hardness, form, colour. In- 
deed, it is on this account that the great champion of this doctrine 
professes to regard the moral principle as a sense; from its agreement, 
as he says, with this definition, which he conceives to be the accu- 
rate definition of a sense, “a determination of the mind to receive 
any idea from the presence of an object which occurs to us independ- 
ent of our will.” What he terms an idea, in this case, is nothing 
more than an emotion considered in its relation to the action which 
has excited it. A certain action is considered by us—a certain emo- 
tion arises. ‘There is no idea, in the philosophic meaning of that term, 
but of the agent himself and of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the physical changes produced by him; and our ideas or 
notions of these we owe to other sources. ‘To the moral principle, the 
only principle of which Hutcheson could mean to speak as a moral 
sense, we owe the emotion itself, and nothing but the emotion. 

In one use of the word, indeed, we may be said to owe to our sus- 
ceptibility of moral emotion, cdeas,—because we owe to it, as the pri- 
mary source, the emotions of this species which we remember; and 
remembrances of past feelings are often termed ideas of those feelings ; 
—but in this application of the word, as synonymous with a mere 
remembrance, every feeling, as capable of being remembered, may 
be a source of ideas independently of the will, and, therefore, accord- 
ing to the definition which is given by Hutcheson, equally a sense. 

There is yet another meaning of the word, however, and a still 
more important one, in relation to eur present inquiry, in which our 
susceptibility of moral emotion is productive of what, in the general 
loose language of metaphysical writers, have been termed zdeas ; and 
it is by his defective analysis, of what is truly meant in the phrase, 
moral rdeas, and of the process which evolves them, that 1 copceive 
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Hutcheson to have been chiefly misled, in supposing us to be endowed 
with a sense of moral qualities of actions. The process, to which I 
allude, is the common process of generalization, to which alone we 
owe the general notions of virtue, vice, mght, and wrong, which he 
ascribes to a particular sense that affords us these ideas. If we had 
never contemplated more than a single virtuous or vicious action, we 
should have had only the particular emotion which followed that par- 
ticular contemplation; and should as little have formed the general 
notions of virtue and vice, as we should have formed the notion which 
is expressed by the word quadruped, if we had seen only a single 
animal with four legs. It is not by one action only of one definite 
kind, however,—that is to say, by an agent placed only in one set of 
circumstances, and producing only one particular effect, that our moral 
emotion is excited; nor is there only one unvarying feeling of the 
mind, of one exact degree of intensity, which we denominate a moral 
emotion, as excited by various moral actions. ‘I'here are various 
analogous actions, which excite various analogous moral feelings of 
approbation or disapprobation ; and it is in consequence of the feeling 
of the similarity of these emotions, that we learn to class together the 
different actions that excite these similar emotions under a single word, 
virtuous, or right, or proper, or vicious, wrong, improper. ‘The ideas, 
of which Hutcheson speaks, are these general notions only. ‘There 
are virtuous agents, not virtue,—as there are minds that have certain 
feelings approving or disapproving,—not approbation or disapprobation, 
as one simple state, in all the varieties of these feelings. Virtue, vice, 
_right, and wrong, are, in short, mere general terms, as much as any 
other mere general terms, which we have formed to express the simi- 
larities of particular things or particular qualities. . ‘lhe general notions, 
and consequently the general terms that denote them, we derive, in- 
deed, from our susceptibility of moral feeling,—since we must have 
the moral emotions themselves, before we can discover them to be like 
or unlike, and invent words for expressing briefly their similarities; but 
what Dr. Hutcheson and other writers would term our ideas of virtue 
and vice, right and wrong, are derived from it, only as any other gen- 
eral notions of resemblances of any other feelings, or of the circum- 
stances which induce in the mind certain similar feelings,—necessarily 
presuppose the capacity of the feelings themselves, whatever they may 
be, which are afterwards considered as having this relation of similarity. 
There are no two feelings, perhaps, which may not be found to have 
some relation to each other, as there are, perhaps, no- two external 
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things which may not be found to have some analogy ; andif, therefore, 
we suppose that we have a particular internal sense for every general 
notion of agreement of any kind, which we are capable of framing, we 
may be said to have as many senses as we have pairs of feeling, which 
we are capable of comparmg. There are innumerable similarities 
which are felt by us every hour, and consequently innumerable general 
notions, though we may have invented names only for a few of them. 
Our moral emotions, like our other emotions, and our other feelings of 
every kind, impress us with certain resemblances which they mutually 
bear; and the importance of the actions, which agree in exciting the 
analogous feelings of moral approbation or disapprobation,—from the 
influence which they widely exercise on happiness as beneficial or 
injurious,——has led, in every age and country, to the designation of 
them by certain general names, as virtuous or vicious, proper or im- 
proper ;—but these general terms are not the less general terms, and 
only general terms,—significant merely of the resemblance of various 
- particular actions, which agree in exciting in the mind certain feelings 
that are analogous. a0 
The error of Dr. Hutcheson with respect to qualities in objects that 
excite in us what he terms moral ideas, is similar to that which led 
many ethical writers,—as we saw in reviewing their different sys- 
tems, to refer our moral sentiments to reason or judgment, as the prin- 
ciple which measures the fitnesses of certain actions for producing 
certain ends; and which approves or disapproves accordingly, as 
different actions seem more or less adapted for producing the desired 
end. The truth is, that moral approbation and disapprobation— 
‘though, from the common use of those terms, and the poverty of our 
language, Ihave been obliged to employ them in our past discussions,— 
‘are terms that are very inadequate to express the liveliness of the 
moral feelings, to which we give those names. ‘The moral emotions 
are more akin to love or hate, than to perception or judgment. What 
we call our approbation of an action, inasmuch as the moral principle 
is concerned, is a sort of moral love, when the action is the action of 
another ; or moral complacency when the action is our own, and nothing 
more. It is.no exercise of reason, discovermg congruities, and deter- 
mining an action to be better fitted than another action, for affording 
happiness or relieving misery. ‘This logical or physical approbation 
may precede, indeed, the moral emotion, and may mingle with it, and 
continue to render it more and more lively, while we are under its 
influence ; but, even when such approbation precedes it, it is distinct 
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from the emotion itself; and we might judge and approve of the 
fitness, or disapprove of the unfitness, of certain actions to produce 
happiness, with the same precision as we now judge and approve, or 
disapprove,—though we had not been, as we are, moral beings, desir- 
ous of the happiness of others, and feeling a vivid delightful emotion, 
on the contemplation of such actions as tend to produce that happiness. 
However our judgment, as mere judgment, may have been exercised 
before, in discerning the various relations of actions to the happiness of 
the world, the moral principle is the source only of the emotion which 
follows the discovery of such fitness; and not, in the slightest degree, 
of the judgment which measures and calculates the fitness, any more 
than it is a sense of the fitness itself. When we speak of our moral 
approbation of an action, we may, indeed, from the convenience of 
such brief expressions, have some regard to both feelings—to our 
judgment of the fitness of an action to produce good to an individual, or 
to the world,—and to our moral love of the beneficial action which 
follows this discovery. But:still, it is not to be forgotten, that it is the 
latter part only,—the distinctive moral regard, that belongs to the prin- 
ciple which we have been considering ;—the discovery of the fitness is: 
a common exercise of judgment, that differs no more from the other 
exercises of it, than these differ from each other. It is in the order 
of our emotions, accordingly, that 1 have assigned a place to our moral 
feelings, in my arrangement of the phenomena of the mind ;—because, 
though we are accustomed to speak of moral approbation, moral judg- 
ments, or moral estimates of actions, the feelings which we thus compre- 
hend under a single term are not the simple vivid feeling, which is all that 
truly constitutes the moral emotion,—but a combination of this vivid feel- 
ing with the judgment, as to the fitness or tendency of the action, which, 
as a mere judgment, preceded and gave rise to the emotion. What 
is strictly the moral part of the compound, is, however, as I have already 
said, the emotion, and the emotion only. | 

There is, in this case, with respect to mere judgment, precisely the 
same error which we have traced in the reasons that led Dr. Hutcheson 
to the supposition of a moral sense. What are termed moral ideas of 
virtue, merit, obligation—the consideration of which, as moral ideas, 
was, as his definition and his general reasoning show, the very circum- 
stance which led him into his error,—are merely, as I have repeatedly 
endeavoured to demonstrate, the one vivid moral emotion, referred to 
the actions which excite it. There are no ideas, therefore, which 
require the supposition of a peculiar sense for affording them, even if 
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a sense were necessary for all those feelings which are termed simple 
ideas. There is only a particular emotion—indicating, of conse- 
quence, a peculiar susceptibility of this emotion in the mind—and, 
together with this vivid feeling, actions, or ideas of certain actions, 
and their consequences, which may be said, indeed, to be moral 
ideas, when combined with this vivid feeling, but which, as ideas, are 
derived from other sources. It is not the moral principle which sees 
the agent, and all the circumstances of his action, or which sees the © 
happiness or misery that has flowed from it,—but when these are seen, 
and all the motives of the agent divined, it is the moral principle of 
‘our nature, which then affords the emotion that may afterwards, in our 
conception, be added to these ideas derived from other sources; and 
form, with them, compound notions of all the varieties of actions that 
are classed by us as forms of virtue or vice. 

The reference of our moral love of certain actions, and moral abhor- 
rence of other actions, to a peculiar sense, termed the moral sense, has 
arisen, then, we may conclude, from a defective analysis, or at least 
from a misconception of the nature of those moral ideas of which the 
defenders of this sense speak, and which seem to them, falsely, to 
indicate the necessity of sucha sense for affording them. 'The ideas 
of which they speak, are truly complex feelings of the mind. We 
have only to perform the necessary analysis, and all which we dis- 
cover, is a certain emotion of moral love, that, according to circum- 
stances, is more or less lively,—and the notion of certain actions, that 
is to say, of agents real or supposed, willing and producing certain 
effects. We may, for the sake of brevity, invent the general words 
virtue, right, propriety, as significant of all the actions which are fol- 
lowed in us by this emotion. But these are mere generalizations, like 
other generalizations; and there is no virtue in nature, more than there 
is quadruped or substance. 

That right and wrong signify nothing in the objects themselves, is 
indeed most true. They are words expressive only of relation, and 
relations are not existing parts of objects, or things to be added to 
objects, or taken from them. ‘There is no right, nor wrong, virtue nor 
vice, merit nor demerit, existing independently of the agents who are 
virtuous or vicious ; and, in like manner, if there had been no moral 
emotions to arise on the contemplation of certain actions, there would 
have been no virtue, vice, merit, or demerit, which express only relations 
to these emotions. But, though there be no right nor wrong in an agent, 
the virtuous agent is not the same as the vicious agent,—I do not say 
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merely to those whom he benefits or injures, but to the most remote 
individual who contemplates that intentional production of benefit oy 
injury. All are affected, on the contemplation of these with different 
emotions ; and it is only by the difference of these moral emotions that 
these actions are recognised as morally different. We feel that it will 
be impossible, while the constitution of nature remains as it is,—and 
we may say, even, from the traces of the divine benevolence which 
the universe displays, impossible, while God himself, the framer of our 
constitution, and adapter of it to purposes of happiness, exists—that 
the lover, and intentional producer of misery, as misery, should ever 
be viewed with tender esteem; or that he whose only ambition has 
been to diffuse happiness more widely than it could have flowed with- 
out his aid, should be regarded with the detestation on that account, 
which we now feel for the murderer of a single helpless individual, or 
for the oppressor of as many sufferers as a nation can contain in its 
whole wide orb of calamity; and a distinction which is to exist while 
God himself exists, or at least which has been, and as we cannot but 
believe will be, coeval with the race of man, cannot surely be regarded 
as very precarious. 

We have now examined very fully the great question as to the dis- 
tinctions which we find everywhere to, have been made of actions, as 
morally right or wrong. ‘This doctrine of the moral distinction of vice 
and virtue, seems to me to have every character of truth as a faithful 
picture of the phenomena of the mind ; and which it would, therefore, 
be as erroneous, as it would be miserable, to deny. 

Certain actions excite, when considered by us, certain emotions 
of moral regard. But what are those actions, and how are they to be 
arranged ? 

In this inquiry, which involves the whole doctrine of practical ethics, 
philosophers have been very generally misled, by that spirit of exces- 
sive simplification, of which we have had occasion to remark many 
striking instances; and in part, too, by the influence of another error, 
which also we have had frequent occasion of remarking,—the error of 
considering mere abstractions as realities. 

By some all virtue has been said to consist in benevolence,—as if 
temperance, patience, fortitude—all the heroic exercises of self-com- 
mand, in adversity and every species of suffermg, were not regarded 
by us with moral love, till we had previously discovered, in the heroic 
sufferer, some benevolent desire, which led him thus to endure,—with- 
out a-single murmur, or rather in all the circumstances of the case 
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with choice,—an amount of physical evil, from which others would 
have shrunk with cowardly feebleness. By another sect of philoso- 
phers, the virtues of self-command have been exalted even above the 
ereater virtues of benevolence. By others tae calm exercise of justice 
has been said to involve all moral excellence ; and almost every ethical 
writer has had some favourite virtue, to which he has built his altar, and 
ascribed to it a sort of omnipresence, in all the other virtues, that are 
adored ; and that, but for the presence of this, as the inherent divinity, 
would have been objects of a worship that was idolatrous. | 

From this very circumstance, indeed, of the different favourite 
virtues of different philosophers, some sophistical writers have endeav- 
oured to draw conclusions, subversive of the very distinctions of virtue 
and vice. ‘They forget, that even those, who from their little exclusive 
systems, are still thus exclusive in their systems only—that, in their 
hearts, they feel the same regard for every virtue as if they had never 
entered into ethical controversy,—and that the asserters of benev-— 
olence, as all which constitutes moral worth, did not, on that ac- 
count, deny a moral difference of patience and impatience ;—they 
only laboured to prove, though they might not be very successful in 
their demonstration, that to be patient was but a form of being benevo- 
lent, and was valued by us for nothing more than the benevolence which 
it implied. 

Of these two narrow systems, it would be useless, however, to enter 
into any examination at present. Their error will be best seen, by 
considering the virtues which they would exclude. The classification 
of these virtues, that may be regarded as the most convenient, is that 
which considers them as duties, in their relation to different individuals, 
and, in the first place, as the most comprehensive of all classification,— 
the arrangement of them as duties which relate primarily to our fellow- 
creatures, and duties which relate directly to ourselves. 

Besides these two classes of duties, indeed, there are others of a 
still higher kind,—the duties which we owe to the great Being who 
formed us,—duties, which, though they do not absolutely produce all 
the others, at least add to them a force of obligation. which more than 
doubles their own moral urgency; and with the wilful violation or 
neglect of which, there can be as little moral excellence of character 
in the observance of other duties, as there would be in the virtue of any 
one who, after boasting of a thousand good deeds, should conclude 
by confessing, that he never felt the slightest affection for the parent to 
whom he owed existence, and wisdom, and worldly honour,—or for _ 
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some generous benefactor who had been to him like a parent. ‘These 
duties of gratitude and reverence which we owe to God, will admit, 
however, of more appropriate illustration, after the inquiries on which 
we are to enter in another place, with respect to the traces of the di- 
vine perfections, that are revealed to us in the frame and order of the 
universe. | 

At present, then, the practical virtues which we have to consider, 
are those that relate immediately, only to our fellow-creatures and our- 
selves. | 

Of these two great classes of duties, let us consider, in the first 
place, the duties that primarily relate to others. 

Of the living multitude in the midst of which we are placed on this 
earth which is our common home, by far the greater number have no 
other relation to us, than simply as they are human beings,—who may, 
indeed, sometimes come within the sphere of our usefulness, and who 
even when they are far beyond this sphere of active aid, are still with- 
in the range of our benevolent affection, to which there are no lim- 
its even in distance the most remote,—but to whom this benevolence 
of mere wishes is the only duty which, in such circumstances, is con- 
signed to us. ‘There are others, with whom we feel ourselves con- 
nected by peculiar ties, and to whom, therefore, we owe peculiar du- 
ties, varying in kind and importance, with the nature of the circum- 
stances that connect us’ with them. The general duties which we 
owe to all mankind, may be treated first,—before we enter on the 
consideration of the peculiar duties which we owe to certain individ- 
uals only, of this wide community. 

The general offices which we owe to every individual of mankind, 
may be reduced to two great generic duties,—one negative, the other 
posttive,—one leading us to abstain from all intentional injury of oth- 
ers, the other leading us to be actively beneficial to them. With the 
former of these, at least with the greater number of the specific du- 
ties which it generically comprehends, justice is very nearly synony- 
mous ; with the other set of specific duties, benevolence ;—which, 
though it may, in truth, be made to comprehend the negative 
duties also, since, to wish to benefit, is at the same time to wish not to 
injure, is usually confined to the desire of positive increase of good, 
without including mere abstinence from injury. 

‘I proceed, then, to the consideration of the former set of duties, 
which are negative only,—as limited to abstinence from every thing 
which might be injurious to others. ‘ 
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These duties, of course, are, specifically, as various as the different 
sorts of injury which it is in our power to occasion, directly or indi- 
rectly. Such injuries,—if man were wretched enough and fearless 
enough both of individual resentment and of the law, to do whatever 
itis in his power to do,—would, in their possible complication and 
variety, be almost beyond our power of numbering them, and giving 
them names. The most important, however, if arranged according 
to the objects, which it is the direct immediate intention of the injurer, 
at the moment of an injury, to assail, may be considered as reducible 
to the following general heads :—They are injuries which affect the 
sufferer directly in his person,—in his property,—in the affections of 
others,—in his character,—in his knowledge or belief,—in his vurtue,— 
in his tranquillity. They are injuries, I repeat, which are intended to 
- affect the sufferer directly in his person,—in his property—in the af- 
fections of others,—in his character, &c. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


OF OUR NEGATIVE DUTIES TO OTHERS.—WE MUST ABSTAIN FROM 
EVERY THING INJURIOUS TO OTHERS IN THEIR PERSON——OR IN 
THEIR PROPERTY. 


Section L.—Personal Lyuries. 


Let us now proceed to the consideration of the subdivisions of our 
merely negative duty, in the order in which they have been stated. 
Of iajuries to the person of another, the most atrocious, I need not 
say, is that which deprives him of life; and as it is the only evil 
which is absolutely irreparable by us, and is yet one to which many 
of our most impetuous passions might lead us,—jealousy, envy, revenge, 
or even sudden wrath itself,—without taking into account those in- 
stances of violence in which murder is only the dreadful mean of ac- 
complishing a sordid end,—the Creator and Preserver of man has 
provided against the frequency of a crime to which there might seem 
so many fearful inducements and facilities—by rendering the con- 
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templation of it something, from which even the most abandoned 
shrink with a loathing which is, perhaps, the only human feeling which 
still remains in their heart; and the commission of it a source of a 
wilder agony of horror than can be borne, even by the gloomy heart 
which was capable of conceiving the crime. Homo homini res sacra. 
When we read or hear of the assassin, who is driven, by the anguish 
of his own conscience, to reveal to those whom most he dreaded, the 
secret which he was most anxious to hide,—addressing himself to the 
guardians, not of the mere laws, which he has offended, (for of the 
laws of man he does not think} except that he may submit himself 
to that death which they only can award,) but to the guardians of the 
life and happiness of those whose interests have been assigned to them, 
—the guardians of the individual whom their protection, at that mo- 
ment, which is ever before his memory, was too powerless to save ; 
when we think of the number of years that in. many instances of this 
kind have elapsed, since the mortal blow was given, and of the ineffi- 
cacy of time, which effaces all other sorrows, to lessen that remorse, 
which no one suspected to be the cause of the wasting of the cheek, 
and the gloomy melancholy of the eye,—can we fail to regard a spec- 
tacle like this as an awful testimony to the goodness of that Almighty 
Protector of the world, who proportions the internal restraints of con- 
science to the iniquity that needs to be restrained, and to the amount of 
evil which would flow from it if unrestrained,—and who, seeming to 
leave the life of every individual at the mercy of every arm, has secur- 
éd for it a defence, inthe very bosom of him, whose watchful glance 
had already marked its victim, and whose hand was already almost 
raised to give the blow. The reign of superstition,—its wide and gen- 
eral reign, is now over, at least in our land. * We do not need to have 
recourse to volumes of philosophy, to convince us, that the ghost which 
haunts the murderer is but an image of his own fancy. This, now, the 
very children will tell us, while they laugh, not so gaily, perhaps, as at 
other tales, but still with laughter which, though mixed with a little 
horror, is sincere, at the spectres which their predecessors in the same 
nursery, a single generation back, would, on hearing the same story, 
have seen before their eyes for more than half the night. There is no 
fear, then, now, that we should be tempted to suppose any peculiar super- 
natural visitation, in the shape that seems for ever rising to the eye of 
the murderer. It is to the influence of his strong conception alone, 
‘that all will agree in ascribing it; and if it be, as it most certainly is, 
the result only of conception that is awfully vivid, how strongly does it 
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mark the horror, so far surpassing the horror of every other offence, 
which must have given to the imagination, this agonizing sensibility. 
The robber may plunder,—the traitor may destroy, without any moral 
superstition of this sort; but let one human being give his last gasp 
beneath the dagger of another human being; and, though su- 
perstition had. before been banished from the earth, there is, at 
least, one individual, to whom this single crime would be sufficient to 
eall it back. 


Section Il.—Jnjuries affecting Property. 


The species of injury which | have placed next in order, is that which 
relates to the property of others. 

Were we to consider, for the first time, the unequal distribution of 
property in society, without reflecting on the amount of general happi- 
ness to which that unequal distribution is subservient, we should scarce- | 
ly know, in our astonishment at the seeming rapacity of the few, and 
the acquiescence of the many, whether the boldness of such an usur- 
pation,—at least of that which, on such a first unreflecting view would 
seem usurpation,—or the strange submission by all the plundered, to 
an usurpation which they might have prevented, were the more wonder- 
ful. 

The gross inequality of property, strange as it may seem to be at 
any one moment, is, it is evident, only the effect of that security and ab- 
solute command of property, which allow the continual accumulation 
of it by continued industry ; and, without such security, and absolute 
command of the profits of exertion, the arm of the strong would soon 
have been weary of the little toil which was necessary for mere sub- 
sistence ; and the ingenuity of the wise would have contented itself 
with enjoying, rather than augmenting, its scanty but precarious acqui- 
sitions. If all things had been common to all, that common all would 
truly have been of little worth to the individuals, who would have seen 
nothing appropriated, indeed, but nothing enjoyed. Instead of that 
beautiful and populous earth which we behold,—where cities pour 
wealth on the fields, and the fields, in their turn, send plenty to the 
cities,—where all are conferring aid and receiving aid, and the most 
sensual and selfish cannot consume a single luxury, without giving, 
however unintentionally, some comfort, or the means of comfort to oth- 
ers,—instead of this noble dwelling-place of so many noble inhabitants, 
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we should have had a waste or a wilderness, and a few miserable 
stragglers, half famished on that wide soil which now gives abundance 
to millions. Nor would the loss of mere external convenience and 
splendour have been the chief evil. ‘The intellectual sciences, and arts, 
and systems of moral polity, which distinguish the civilized from the 
savage, by differences far more important than any which the eye can 
perceive, never would have arisen on such a scene. It was property, 
that very exclusive property, which is now better secured by the civi- 
lization to which it gave rise, that was itself, at a still earlier period, the 
great civilizer of man. 

If, indeed, in considering these comforts of society, which flow from 
the distribution of property, that could not be secure, without becom- 
ing soon unequal,—we considered only the comfort of the few who 
possess the greater share, the happiness of the few might seem—and, 
it will be allowed, would truly be comparatively—an object of too lit- 
tle value, to be set against any great loss of comfort on the part of the 
multitude. But it requires only a very slight reflection on the circum- 
stances of society, as it is at present before us, to discover, that, even 
if the few have gained more, the many have gained much; and, per- 
haps, to a very nice observer and estimator of the situation of both,—of 
- the enjoyment that is involved in mere occupation, and of the misery 
that is involved in the total want of it,—it might seem necessary to 
reverse the scale, and to ascribe the greater gain to the many rather 
than to the few. ‘They profit by the results of every science and art, 
which they enable the studious, whom they support, to prosecute at 
their leisure ; the speculations of the sage, whom they perhaps count 
idle,—speculations that teach new processes, mechanical or chemical, 
to the innumerable busy hands that are every moment producing, al- 
most blindly, the beautiful results, of which they know little more 
than that they are of their own producing,—may be found at last em- 
bodied, as it were, in some humble implement, or humble luxury, in 
the obscurest cottage ;—and even the wretch, who, in the common 
prison, earns a part of his subsistence by the meanest operations to 
which, in the division of manufacturing labour, the human hand can be 
put, has accommodations, which, miserable as they are, compared with 
the luxuries of the rich and the free, are yet themselves luxuries, com- 
pared with the far more miserable accomodations, which, if there never 
had been any inequality of property among mankind, would in that 
system of sloth, and consequent imbecility, have been the common lot 
of all. | 
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The feeling of a breach of duty in the violation of the property ot 
another, though uniformly attendant on the notion of property, requires 
of course, this notion as antecedent to the moral feeling; and property 
is, in a great measure, the creature of the public law, not because our 
moral feelings are arbitrary results, of the arbitrary institutions of man, 
—hbut because, as soon as we are acquainted with the nature of social 
ordinances, and the advantages to which they give rise, these ordinan- 
ces become themselves an object of that moral regard, the susceptibility 
of which, as an essential principle of the mind, preceded all law,—and 
transfer this regard which themselves excite, to forms of succession, 
which might, otherwise, have been arbitrary and indifferent. 

The writers, who attempt to prove justice to be a virtue, wholly 
adventitious, and not the result of any original moral tendency of our 
nature, because, in different stages or circumstances of society, there 
are different views of property,—forget that justice, as a moral virtue, 
is not the creation of property, but the conformity of our actions to 
those views. It is justice, not to invade that which is recognised as 
belonging to another; and though law cannot produce justice, it may 
present to it new objects, by the standard which it fixes of transfers 
and successions, that otherwise might have been arbitrary; and may 
present these new objects to our justice, without any breach of moral 
principle ; since, though law, as mere law, or the expression of the will 
of many individuals, can never be felt by us to be morally obligatory, 
on this account alone,—obedience to a system of laws, of which the 
evident tendency is to the public good, is itself an object .of our moral 
regard, as soon as we are capable of knowing what law is, and what 
are its general beneficial tendencies. In the different rights of proper- 
ty, then, in different nations and ages, as variously sanctioned, in vari- 
ous systems of jurisprudence, I perceive no inconsistency of the moral 
principle. I perceive everywhere, on the contrary, a moral princi- 
ple, which, among the rude and the civilized, and in all the innumera- 
ble gradations of civilized life, and of systems of law more or less sage 
and refined, feels that there are certain things, which it would be 
wrong to invade ;—in savage life, perhaps, only the objects which are 
in the immediate occupation of another, or on which he has exercised 
his labour, for purposes of utility to himself,—in more civilized society, 
innumerable objects, which the circumstances of that society have 
rendered essential to the comfort. of their possessor, and which law, 
with a view to the preservation and furtherance of general happiness, 
has allotted in various ways. ‘Till it can be shown, therefore, that this 
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regard for social ordinances, that are manifestly, upon the whole, pro- 
ductive of good, and, consequently, the regard for that good of which 
they are productive, are inconsistent with the moral principle, of which 
the great object is that very good—the sophist, who would represent 
the varying rights of property, as proofs of a varying morality, has no 
argument, in showing the mere influence of such ordinances, that teach 
us to respect, what otherwise might have been indifferent. It is the 
same moral principle of justice still, though directed to new objects ; as 
it is still the same power of vision, that traces the stars of the firma- 
ment, though, but for the nice contrivances of the optician, and the 
labour of all the ruder artificers, who have furnished him with the ma- 
terials of his beautiful art.—eye after eye, might for ages, have gazed 
on the great vault above, without knowing the very existence of brilliant 
multitudes of worlds, which, with the aid of this skilful but simple con- 
trivance, it is now impossible for the rudest observer not to perceive. 
Who is there, that, on this account, will deny to the mind its original 
visual sensibility ? ‘That mental sensibility is the same,—the bodily 
organ of sight is the same,—yet how different in power and extent is 
our vision itself !—at least as different, as the wider and narrower in- 
fluence of justice, that respects in one state of society, a thousand ob- 
jects which are unknown to it in a state of ruder polity. 

In contending for essential principles of morals, no one asserts that, 
in circumstances which are absolutely different, the moral sentiments 
should be the same,—more than that an eye, with and without a tele- 
scope, should form the same views of the nature that is before it. In. 
savage life, the notions of property are few, because, there are, in truth, 
in such a state, few objects that can be useful to the individual. It 
is luxury, which, creating new objects, and new wants, creates also new 
objects to be appropriated. It is probable,—if we are to suppose 
man ever to have been absolutely savage, without the exercise of a 
single art,—that mere occupancy was then the only title. Indeed, 
what other title to the common gifts of nature, could there, in such 
circumstances, be? When his labour, however, had been employed 
in rendering useful, what in itself had no use, he would not merely feel 
the work of his art to be his own; but the work would be respected 
as his, by those who knew the labour which he had employed, and 
the purposes of personal advantage, to which it was meant to be in- 
strumental ; or at least, if, in such circumstances of temptation, it were 
an object of rapine to others, there would still, unless in circumstances 
of mutual enmity, be a feeling of conscious wrong in the aggressor. 
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This species of property, we accordingly find recognised wherever man 
is to be found; and is it wonderful, that other species of property, 
which could not even be conceived in savage life, however useful in the 
circumstances of refined society, should not be regarded as sacred, by 
those to whom the possession of it would seem to confer no utility on 
the possessor,—who would rather have the trouble of excluding 
others, than the pleasure of enjoying that from which he excluded 
them? 

The mere history of property then,—interesting as it is in the illus- 
trations which it affords, of many beautiful phenomena of our moral 
nature, and of the advantages which man receives from the social gov- 
ernment, to the force of which his own individual power has contribut- 
ed as an element, like the other elements that mingle with it—is yet 
valuable only, as illustrative. ‘The moral principle, which in the vari- 
ous stages of society, in all the varieties of property which social ordi- 
nances have made or secured, impresses on us the duty of respecting 
the various objects which are property,—is all which, ethically, we have 
to consider. ‘That such a feeling does arise in the breast of him who 
invades, what, in the general circumstances of the society, is regarded 
as property, even the sophist who would found so much on the varying 
circumstances, in which it arises, does not dispute ; and it is this feel- 
ing, in whatever circumstances, and in whatever manner it may have 
arisen, from which the duty flows. 

Justice, then, I repeat,—and the distinction is one which is of great im- 
portance,—is not what constitutes property—it is that virtue, which pre- 
supposes property, and respects it, however constituted. It may vary, 
therefore, with all the ordinances of different social states—but it is 
still the same virtue, if it respect what, in those different states, is le- 
gally assigned to individuals; and, as the same virtue, in all these 
cases, directed to the same object of abstaining from what is previously 
affirmed or recognised as property, it does not vary, in the variations 
of human policy, that may assign to individuals in one state, what, 
from different views of general good, would not be assigned to them in 
a different state,—but which still, in every case, points out to justice 
what is to be understood as the property, which that unvarying virtue 
does not fail to respect. | 

When we consider the multitude who are in possession of means of 
enjoyment, that are to them the means only of selfish avarice or of 
profligate waste,—in both cases, perhaps, productive rather of evil than 
of good to. the individual possessor,—and when, at the same time, we 
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consider the multitudes, far more numerous, to whom a small share of 
that cumbrous and seemingly unprofitable wealth, would in an instant, 
diffuse a comfort, that would make the heart of the indigent gay 
in his miserable hovel, and be like a beam of health itself to that 
_ pale cheek, which is slowly wasting, on its wretched bed of straw, in 
cold and darkness, and a famine that is scarcely felt, only because ap- 
petite itself is quenched by disease,—it might almost seem to the incon- 
siderate, at least for a moment, in contemplating such a scene, that no 
expression of the social voice could be so beneficial, as that which 
should merely inte let there be no restraint of poverty, but let all the 
means of provision for the wants of mankind, be distributed according 
io the more or less imperious necessity of those wants which all par- 
take. It requires only the consideration of a moment, however, 
to perceive, that the very distribution would, itself, be the most 
injurious boon that could be offered to indigence,—that soon, un- 
der such a system of supposed freedom from the usurpations of the 
wealthy,—instead of the wealth which supports, and the industry which 
is supported, the bounty which relieves, and the penury that is relieved, 
—there would only be one general penury, without the possibility of 
relief; and an industry that would be exercised, not in plundering the 
wealthy, for there could not then be wealth to admit of plunder, but 
in snatching from the weaker some scanty morsel of a wretched ali- 
ment, that would scarcely be sufficient to repay the labour of the strug- 
gle, to him who was too powerful not to prevail. The vices that 
would tyrannize uncontrolled, in such an iron age, I do not attempt to 
picture. I speak only of the mere physical wants of man, and of the 
means, which different states of society afford, for the gratification of 
~ those wants, according as possession is more or less secured, though no 
other original difference were supposed, than of the simple right of prop- 
erty. There would be no palaces, indeed, in such a system of equal 
rapine,—and this might be considered as but a slight evil, from the 
small number of those who were stripped of them; but when the 
chambers of state had disappeared, where would be the cottage, or 
rather the whole hamlet of cottages, that might be expected to occu- 
py its place? The simple dwellings of a happy peasantry, might be 
the last, indeed, to be invaded; but when the magnificent mansion had 
been stripped by the first band of plunderers, these too, would soon 
find plunderers as rapacious. No elegant art could be exercised,— 
no science cultivated,—where the search of a precarious subsistence 
for the day, would afford us no leisure for studies or exercises, beyond 
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the supply of mere animal wants; and man, who, with property, is 
what we now behold him, and is to’ be, in his glorious progress even 
on earth, a being far nobler than we are capable, in our present cir- 
cumstances, of divining,—would, without property, soon become, in the 
lowest depth of brutal ignorance and wretchedness, what it is almost as 
difficult for our imagination to picture to us, as it would be for it to pic- 
ture what he may become on earth, after the many long ages of progres- 
sive improvement. Such is the state to which we should be reduced, if 
all men were to do what the robber individually does. He contributes 
whatever a single heart and a single arm can contribute, to make of 
the social and happy world around us, that unsocial and miserable 
world, which we vainly labour to conceive. His crime is not perpe- 
trated against an individual only, but against the very union that binds 
society together ; and the abhorrence with which his crime is consid- 
ered, is not the mere wrath that is felt by the aggrieved individual,— 
it is the sympathizing resentment of all mankind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ay Pha 


OF OUR iiGArive DUTIES TO OTHERS.—OF ABSTAINING FROM ROB- 
BINGTHEM OF THE AFFECTIONS OF OTHERS.—OF ABSTAINING FROM 
INJURING THE CHARACTER OF OTHERS. —OF VERACITY. 


Section I1—Robbing Individuals of the Affections of Others. 

I PROCEED, now, to i AES the injury which we may do to any 
one, by robbing him of the affections of those, whose love may, perhaps, 
be to him, the most precious of his possessions. 

Affection, may be considered almost as a form of wealth possessed ; 
—and the most delightful affection which can be given to us, is truly, 
if I may apply the cold terms of merchandise to the pure commerce of 
the heart, a species of property, for which the price of similar affection 
has been paid, and to which the laws of wedlock have given a legal and 
a holy title. It is to the robbery of conjugal affection, therefore, as the 
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most important, that I shall confine the few remarks which I have to 
offer, on this species of injury. | 

_ If the guilt of the robber were to be estimated, in proportion to the 
quantity of evil, which he knowingly produces, where is it, that our 
most indignant hatred of the crime should be fixed? Not surely on 
him, whom alone we are accustomed to denominate a robber. The 
wretch, who perishes on the scaffold for his sordid thefts, unpitied, per- 
haps, by a single individual in the whole crowd of gazers, that mark the 
last faint convulsion of his limbs, only to wonder when the quiverings 
are to cease,—may deserve the horrors of that ignominious punishment 
under which he sinks. But does he truly rank in villany with the rob- 
ber of another class,—with him, who would be astonished, perhaps, to 
have a place assigned to him among common pilferers,—but who is 
in guilt the basest of them all,—however noble he may be, in titles, and 
splendid with all that pomp, which can be alike the covering of vice 
and of virtue? ‘There may pass, in some stately carriage, while the 
crowd are still gazing on the body that hangs lifeless before them, some 
criminal, of far deeper iniquity, whose eye too may turn, where all other 
eyes are fixed, and who may wonder at the increase of crimes, and 
moralize on their causes, and rejoice at their punishment,—while the 
earriage in which he reclines, and moralizes at his ease, is bearing 
him to the house of his friend, by a secret appointment with her who is 
the mistress of it,—whom months of incessant falsehoods and treacher- 
ies were unable to subdue, but whom, by the influence of some finer 
simulation, he is at last to carry off, as a noble booty, from the virtue 
and happiness to which she never is to return. 

The common thief who steals or forces his way into the house at mid- 
night, has never been treated with kindness and confidence, by him 
whose property he invades ; and all which he carries off may, usually, 
be repaired, without very much difficulty, or may, perhaps, be of a 
kind which is scarcely of sufficient importance to our convenience, to 
be replaced by the easy efforts that might replace it. But what is to 
repair the plunder of him, whose robbery is of that description which 
exists only within the heart,—who steals not the object of regard only, 
but the very capacity of feeling affection and confidence again,—and 
who, by a single crime, converts, in the eyes of the sufferer, that world 
of social harmony, which God has made so beautiful, into a world of 
deceivers and the deceived! of pleasures, that are but illusion, and of 
misery that is reality ! 
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_ Let us imagine one of those domestic groups which form, to the lover 
of happiness, one of the loveliest spectacles with which the earth is 
embellished—a family, in the small circle of which, there is no need of 
distracting and noisy gaities without, because there are constant tran- 
quillity and enjoyment within,x—in which the pleasure of loving is, in 
the bosom of the wedded pair, a delight, that, as blending in one uni- 
form emotion with the pleasure of being loved, is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from that affection which is ever flowing around it,—a delight 
that grows not weaker, but more intense, by diffusion to the little frol- 
ickers around, who, as yet, know little more than the affection which 
they feel, and the affection of which they are the objects,—but who 
are rising into virtue, amid the happiness which virtue sheds. In con- 
sidering such a scene, would it require any very long and subtle effort 
of reflection, to determine, what would be the greatest injury, which 
human malice could devise against it, if it were in the power of malice 
to execute every atrocity which it might conceive? It would be that 
very injury, which the adulterer perpetrates,—the crime of him who 
can see all this happiness, and can say in his heart, this happiness 
shall exist no longer. A time may indeed come when, if his artifices 
be successful, this happiness will exist no more,—when she who was 
once as innocent as she was happy, shall have been consigned to that 
remorse, which is to hurry her, too slowly for her own wishes, to the 
erave,—and when the home which she has deserted, shall be a place 
of wretchedness and desolation,—where there is one miserable being, 
who knows his misery, and others, who still smile, while they mquire 
anxiously, with a sort of fearful wonder, for the presence of her, whose 
caresses they no longer enjoy,—and are as yet ignorant that a time is 
to arrive, when they are to blush at the very name of her, to whose 
knee and embrace of fondness, they are longing to return. 

Such is the adulterer :—and of all this mass of wretchedness which 
he produces, and of all the iniquity which can calmly meditate and 
plan such wretchedness, what is the palliation which he assigns? It is 
the violence of his love alone which he pleads. He is not aware, 
what aggravation there is of his guilt, in that which he regards, or pro- 
fesses to regard as the apology of it. — If, by love, he mean mere 


sexual appetite, his excuse is of the same kind, as that of the common 


robber, who should think, that he had given a moral justification of his 
rapacity, by describing the debaucheries which it enabled him to pur- 
sue, and the difficulty which, without his thefts, he should feel, in  visit- 
ing as frequently the tavern and the brothel. And if, by the love 
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which is asserted, be meant an affection more worthy of that name— 
what are we to think of the sincerity of his love, who, to gratify his 
own lust, is eager to plunge into guilt and wretchedness the very being 
whom he professes to regard with an interest, which should have led 
him, if sincere, to expose himself to every thing but guilt, to save her 
from misery, like that which he is intentionally preparing for her? 
To speak of affection, therefore, or of feelings to which he dares to 
give the name of affection, is, on his part, to double his crime. _ It is 
to confess, that, while he is not merely regardless of the happiness of 
the husband whom he robs, but equally regardless of the happiness of 
her of whom he robs him, he is as completely, and brutally selfish, in 
his love, as he could be in his indifference or his hatred ;—and that 

the peace, and honour, and virtue of the being, whom he professes to 
} regard as the dearest to him in existence, are, therefore, as nothing, 
when he must either sacrifice them, or make a sacrifice which is far 
more painful to him, of one of his own desires. 


Section Il.—Injuring the Character of Others. 


The next species of general duty, to which we have to proceed, is 
that which relates to the character of others. 

The extent of the injury which we may occasion to any one, by 
wounding his reputation, is not to be estimated merely by the advan- 
tages which a pure and honourable character directly affords. It is 
necessary to take into account also, the value, above even its high in- 
trinsic excellence, which every individual from the very constitution of 
our common nature,—is led to attach to it. ‘The conscience of the 
virtuous is, indeed, in one sense of the word, sufficient to itself. It 
cannot be unhappy, while afflictions are all from without, and there is 
no self-reproach within, to lay open the bosom to their cruel power ; 
yet, even to the virtuous, the approving voice of those who are moving 
along with them in their earthly path, is one of the most pleasing acces- 
sions which their happiness can receive ; and to rob them of this voice 
or to convert it into murmurs or whispers of reprehension, is to do all 
the evil which malice, that cannot rob them of the consciousness of 
merit itself, is able to effect. ‘The consciousness itself, indeed, is happily 
not within the power of the calumniator. But if it were within his 
power, who can doubt that that power would be gladly exercised ;— 
that he who defames at the risk of detection, would, if the virtues of 
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others were submitted to his will, prevent all peril of this kind, by tear= 
ing from the heart every virtue, of which he must now be content with 
denying the existence,—and thus at once consign his victim to igno- 
miny, and rob him of its only consolation? So hateful, indeed, to 
the wicked, is the very thought of moral excellence, that, if even one 
of the many slanderers with whom society is filled, had this tre- 
mendous power, there might not be a single virtue ier pi on the 
earth. 

The evil, however, sable calumny can do to those whose virtue is 
scarcely in need of any support from public approbation, is slight, when 
compared with the evil which it may produce to those, whose weaker 
virtue is mixed with much imperfection, that affords an easy pretext 
for censure, even when censure is unmerited; while the loss of the‘ 
encouraging regard of others is more injurious, when withheld from 
frailty, that, even when it wishes to do what is worthy of praise, is too 
ready to fall, without the support to which it clings. The real imper-— 
fections of mankind are, therefore, delightful to the heart of the slan- 
derer, who sees in them only a warrant for all those additional charges 
of guilt or error, which it may be his interest to add to the real amount. 
They are the elements of the poison which he prepares,—without 
which, he would have as little power to cloud the moral scene, as the 
enchantresses of ancient fable would have had to obscure the sun, or 
bring down the moon from the sky, without the baleful herbs that were 
essential to the incantation. 

It is our duty, I will not say only to love the good, but even with our 
indignation against the wicked, to mix some portion of pity,—that pity 
which would lead us always to wish, that even their names could still 
be added to the list of the virtuous. If such be our duty then, what 
are we to think of those, who, far from pitying the wicked, would glad- 
ly double all their atrocities ; and who, still farther from loving the good, 
would point them out, as the wicked, to public execration? ‘There 
is one species of atrocity, indeed, which such malignant industry does 
not fail to render clear, but it would be well for him who exhibits it, if 
that guilt were the guilt of others. 

‘¢ He of whom you delight to speak evil,” says a sententious Friend 
Moralist, “ may become acquainted with what you have said, and he will 
be your enemy ; he may remain in ignorance of it, and, even though 
what you have said were true, you would still have to reproach your- 
self, with the meanness of attacking one who had no opportunity of 
defending himself. If scandal is to be secret, it is the crime of a cow- 
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ard ; if it is to becoine known, it is the crime of a madman.” * The 
area dilemma in this argument is, indeed, addressed to one who may 
be supposed to ha > still a love of virtue in general, and a detestation 
of that which it w be cowardly to do; but even those, who are in- 
sensible to the ‘ r motive, may feel, at least, the force of the selfish 
one; and if the secret history of the hearts of all the malignant were 
known, and the feelings also known, with which they are universally 
regarded,—it would appear, in the estimate of all which is gamed and, 
all which is lost, that detraction is truly madness or folly, as much as it 
is guilt. 

But, if the tale we love to whisper be just, can it be a crime to la- 
ment over guilt that is real! It is not a crime to lament over guilt, if 
we do lament over it. Dut if we do truly lament over the probable 
appearances of it, we shall not be very eager to circulate a doubt that 
may be injurious, till we have reason ourselves, not to doubt merely, 
but to believe. Ido not wish to recommend that weakness of hu- 
_ manity, which, in the world, often passes current for virtue, though it 
" implies rather a defect of moral feeling, than any refinement of it,—or 
which, at least, if it be virtue, is a virtue that can hear of oppression, 
and even witness it, without feeling indignation against the oppressor ; 
and which rather would see a thousand repetitions of the injury, than 
give to the wicked the name and the odium which he deserves. When 
crimes are walking secretly in darkness, as much as when they pre- 
sent themselves proudly in the very sunshine of day, it is our duty, to 
the innocent who have suffered, to give to them the consolation of our 
sympathy, in the indignant feeling of their wrongs,—as it is our duty 
to the innocent who may suffer, to call tothem to beware. Even in 
discovering guilt, however, the office which we exercise is an office of 
duty, not of pleasure. It is to be exercised not with the eagerness of 
one who rejoices in discovering something which he may condemn ; 
but with the sorrow of a lover of human-kind, who is forced to add 
another moral ill, to the catalogue of human delinquencies. Such are 
the feelings of a generous spirit, even when the vice which it discovers, 
is of a species that implies more than ordinary moral turpitude ; and 
when it discovers only such foibles as are not inconsistent with the or- 
dinary proportion of human virtue, it will love rather to speak of the 
virtue than of the failing,—it will think not of what the individual is 
only, but of what human nature is; and will not withhold from one 
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the indulgence which it must extend to all, and of which it must, even 
on some occasions, have too good reason for wishing the extension to 
itself. 

When the propagators of tales of scandal think, that they have 
completely justified themselves by declaring that all which they 
have said is true, they forget, that there are virtues of which they 
are silent, that are true, as well as the defects of which they speak 


with such minute and exact remembrance ;—and that, if they were - 


to omit all notice of what is excellent in a character, and to cull 
only what is defective, the most illustrious of mankind, without 
any positive violation of biographic truth, might soon cease to be illus- 
trious. 

When detraction arises from envy, malice, or motives of sordid in- 
terest, itis evident, that it can be cured only by the cure of the pas- 
sions from which it springs. But though these, at first sight, might 
seem to be the common sources of defamation, itis to another source 
that it is chiefly to be traced,—to the mere flippancy of the gay and 
the idle, and the necessity of filling up, with amusement of some 
sort, a conversation that would flag but for this ever ready resource. 
In these circumstances, nothing is so quick to present itself as the fault 
of another, even though we have fairly begun with speaking of his 
virtues. 

But if scandal arise, in a great measure, from poverty of conversa- 
tion, it will diminish in proportion as minds become more cultivated, 
so as not to have every subject of discussion exhausted, when the 
health of the visitor and of the visited, having once been ascertained, 
cannot again, with any decency, be made a subject of inquiry,—and 
when the meteorology of the day and of the season has, after a little 
debate, been settled in all its physical exactness. It is to this general 
increase of mental cultivation that the lessening of scandal is chiefly to 
be attributed. ‘The only true and permanent source of peace and am- 
ity with the faults of the absent, is that interest in better subjects, 
which enables the present to animate their conversation, and to sustain 
it in rich variety, without the necessity of wandering to that resource, 
which marks the folly of the head, still more than the uncharitableness 
of the heart. It is pleasing to trace, in this, as in all its other influen- 
ces, the connexion of intellectual culture, with the virtues which it 
not merely embellishes but invigorates;—to perceive that philos- 
ophy, which, in senates and councils, teaches purer humanity to 
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statesmen and kings, extend its gentle influence to the private circle, 
and diffuse a more amiable cheerfulness on the very pleasures of the 
gay. 3 


Section [l.—Veracity. 


The next duty of which we have to treat, is that of veracity, which 
consists in the faithful conformity of our language, or of our conduct 
when it is intended tacitly to supply the place of language, to the truth 
which we profess to deliver, or, at least, to that which is at the time 
believed by us to be true. 

So much of the happiness of social life is derived from the use of 
language, and so profitless would the mere power of language be, but 
for the truth which dictates it; that the abuse of the confidence, which 
is Placed in our declarations, may not merely be in the highest degree 
injurious to the individual deceived,—but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankind into that barbarism from which 
they have emerged, and progressively ascended through still purer air 
and still brighter sunshine, to that noble height which they have reach- 
ed. Jt is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity, so important to the 
happiness of all, and yet subject to so many temptations of personal 
interest in the violation of it, should, in all nations, have had a high 
place assigned to it among the virtues. 

That, in the case of a virtue, so essential to nee commerce of life, 
man should have been led instinctively to the practice of it, would 
not of itself appear absurd, or even very wonderful, to those, who con- 
sider the other instructive tendencies in our constitution ; and since all, 
in uttering falsehood, are conscious of an effort which represses the 
truth that seems to start of itself from the lips, and all seem to believe 
what is told them, till the experience of frequent deceit have induced 
some degree of doubt in the young listener, who begins to be a skeptic ; 
it has been supposed, by many philosophers, that there are, in our na- 
ture, two instinctive tendencies, adapted to each other,—a tendency to 
speak truth, and a tendency to believe what is spoken. 

On this subject, it is not very easy to decide with absolute confi- 
dence; since it must be admitted by all, that, whether there were, or 
were not, such original tendencies in the mind, they now do truly form 
a part of it,—that we have a disposition to speak truth as often as we 
speak, without any positive motive to be deceitful; and a dispo- 
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sition to believe what is related to us, if, in the circumstances of the 
relater, there be no obvious interest in falsehood, and in the circum- 
stances of the narrative itself, no apparent improbability. But since 
principles are not to be multiplied, without urgent necessity, I confess, 
that I do not see, in the phenomena of veracity and belief, sufficient 
reason to assert peculiar instincts, as concerned in the production of 
them ; since they admit of a sufficient explanation, by other more gen- 
eral principles. . 
That there is a love of society in man, and a desire of sympathetic 
feeling in the society that is loved, [ am far from denying; and if this 
general love of sympathy with our feelings, to which truth contributes, 
were all which is meant by the assertion of instinctive veracity, it 
would be absurd to object to the principle. But this is not what is 
meant by the assertors of the doctrine. The tendency, of which they 
speak, is an instinct additional ; and it is to this additional instinct on- : 
ly, that the remarks which I have to offer, are meant to be applied. _ 


If we are to go back to the very origin of language, it may be pre- AS 


sumed, that some want, or wish, would be felt, when words were ut- 
tered. The very motive, therefore, which led to'the use of speech, 
would lead to the truth of it; since no wish could be attained, by the 
use of language, unless the wish were truly expressed. It surely can~ 
not seem wondertul, that the expression of wants should be sincere ; 
though it might, indeed, have seemed very wonderful, if, with the 
wish of obtaining food from a brother savage, the savage had em- 
ployed his power of utterance, only to declare, that he was not hun- 
ety: 

What is true of the savage, is true of the child» He, too, has wish- 
es to gratify; and he speaks truth, because the expression of his wishes 
must be truth. Nor is this all. The simple laws of suggestion, on 
which the use of arbitrary signs depends, have themselves an obvious 
relation to veracity, that connects the utterance of the tongue with the 
emotions of the heart. Language, as a mere series of symbols, is asso- 
ciated with certain feelings. ‘The feeling of warmth, for example, is 
more closely associated with the verbal sign that expresses it, than 
with any other of the various signs of which language is composed ; 
and when we think of this feeling, the word, warmth, will occur more 
more readily than any other. It is the same with all our other feelings. 
‘They suggest, of themselves, by mere association, the corresponding 
phrases expressive of them ; and truth is the result of this very sugges~ 
tion. We are conscious of an effort in speaking falsehood, -because, — 
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but for this effort, our feelings would, of themselves, suggest their cor- 
responding signs ; and we have thus to repress the truth that rises spon- 
ganeously, and to invent laboriously the combinations of words, that 
are in discord with our belief. . What wonder is there, that, when we 
walk through a meadow in a sunny evening of autumn, there should 
arise to the mind, and thus to ready utterance, phrases expressive of 
the real feelings,‘ How beautiful is this scene, and how happy these 
eattle appear ! ’—vrather than phrases which have no connexion with 
ihe real feelings, and which cannot be supposed, therefore, to be readi- 
ly uttered, because they are not readily suggested,—phrases which 
would say, ‘* What a scene of ruggedness and sterility is this before us, 
and how terrible are those wolves and tigers!” When the common 
laws of association are reversed, by which things signified suggest their 
_ signs, as, conversely, signs suggest the objects or feelings which they 
signify, then, indeed, it may be necessary, in accounting for the accord- 
ance of words and sentiments, to have recourse to a peculiar instinct of 
-_-veracity. 

There seems, then, no necessity for a peculiar instinct, to account 
for the general tendency to speak truth, rather than falsehood, independ- 
ently of all moral consideration of the difference of truth and falsehood ; 
- though this moral feeling, in aid of the common principles of association, 
and of the general love of sympathy, is certainly an important element 
in the habitual production of truth. As little reason does there appear 
to be for the supposition of a peculiar corresponding instinct of creduli- 
ty.. All which seems necessary to account for this, is the influence 
of common experience. : 3 

If there be, as we have seen, some very obvious reasons to account 
for the tendency to speak truth, those who hear must, for the same rea- 
sons, be hearers of truth; and they who are in the constant, or almost 
constant habit of hearing truth, will of course, from the same principle 
which directs their reasoning in other cases, soon learn to draw the 
conclusion, that what is said may be regarded, almost with certainty, 
to be true. It would be as wonderful that they should not draw this 
conclusion as to general truth, from the general concurrence of the 
phenomena, as that they should not draw a similar general conclusion, 
with respect to any of the laws of nature, in which a similar concur- 
rence was discovered. If all men had universally spoken truth, all 
men would universally have believed truth ; or if we deny this conse- 
quence, it would really be difficult for us to explain, why we do not put 
our hand as readily in the fire as in water, or jump down a precipice, 
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with as little fear as we walk along a plain. But all men do not speak 
truth, as certainly as fire burns; and therefore, we believe in the one 
case, with some little doubt, in the other with certainty. It seems to 
us more probable that what is said to us is true, than that it is untrue ; 
—the probability increasing, in our estimation, according to the circum- 
stances'in which we have previously found truth to be most exactly 
conformable to the declarations made,—and, in many cases, making a 
near approximation to absolute certainty ; because, in cases of the same 
sort, we have rarely, if ever, discovered any disagreement of the fact 
and the assertion. ‘That, even if we possess the instinctive credulity 
supposed, we yet do not believe every thing which is told us, must be 
admitted by those who contend for the principle. “And why do we not 
believe whatever is told us? ‘The only answer which can be given by 
them is, that we do not believe every thing, because we have occasional- 
ly been deceived :—and if the doubt can be explained, by the experience 
of the small number of instances in which we have been deceived, why 
may not the tendency to the moderate assent, that is tempered by this 
little mixture of doubt, be admitted to arise, in like manner, from our 
experience of the greater number of instances, in which we have not 
been deceived ? 

That we should be more credulous in childhood than in mature life, 
is not wonderful, when we consider, that the probabilities of truth are 
always far greater than the probabilities of falsehood,—that the discovery 
of many of the possible motives to falsehood, on which our doubt, in af- 
ter life, is founded, requires an analysis much nicer than children can be 
supposed to perform,—and that it is the very nature of the mind, when 
untrained to habits of reflection, to think only of the majority of cases, 
when the number is very greatly superior, and to forget the few ex- 
ceptions. The general analogies of a language are, in this way, made 
absolutely universal by a child, as they are, in many instances, too, so 
regarded by the vulgar,—who understand, indeed, the irregular inflec- 
tions when pronounced, but continue, in their own discourse, to em- — 
ploy the more general forms of termination, in the particular substan- 
tives and verbs, in which grammatical usage requires a departure from ' 
the ordinary rules of inflection. The child will learn to doubt better, 
as he will learn to speak more idiomatically ; but still the too regular 
language which he uses, does not flow from any aia instinet, nor 
does the too regular belief. os 

The only original principle, that seems to me to be truly concerned 
in the phenomena of veracity,—at least, the only principle in addition 
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to the general social propensity, by which we delight in the sympathy 
of others, is the susceptibility of moral emotion, to the influence of 
which, in aiding habits of truth, I have already alluded. We feel, 
that in injuring another in his belief, we are guilty of what is morally 
wrong; as we feel that we are guilty of moral wrong, in injuring any 
ene, however slightly, in his person or his property. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF OUR NEGATIVE DUTIES, CONCLUDED.—-OF ABSTAINING FROM IN- 
JURENG THE VIRTUE OF OTHERS——EITHER DIRECTLY BY OUR SE- 
DUCTIONS—-OR INDIRECTLY BY OUR EXAMPLE.—-OF ABSTAINING 
FROM INJURING THE MENTAL TRANQUILLITY OF OTHERS, 


Section 1—Abstaining from Injuring the Virtue of Others. 


Tue next mode of injury to be considered, is the dangerous power 
which we may exercise over the virtue of another. 

This power may be exercised in two ways,—directly, by our seduc- 
tions,—indirectly, by our example. Mee. 

The very name seduction excites, immediately, the thought of one 
particular form of allurement to guilt, to which that name is peculiarly 
affixed; and which deserves this peculiar distinction, by the amount 
_ of irreparable injury that may thus be produced by the persuasion of a 
few fatal moments. ‘The remarks, however, which I made on the 
crime of adultery, are, in many. respects, so applicable to this, as to 
render superfluous any long discussion of the evil which the seducer. 
perpetrates,—and of the selfishness which must be in the heart, before 
it could meditate so much evil. There is not, indeed, in simple se- 
duction, the theft of affection belonging to another, of which the adul- 
turer is guilty ; but there is the theft of the affection of the individual 
herself,—the fraudulent acquisition of it, by falsehoods and artifices, 
which, in every other species of intercourse, would be universally 
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considered as lasting disgrace ; and which are surely not less disgrace- 
ful, when the wretchedness produced by the fraud, is far greater than 
any other fraud could produce,—and is the wretchedness of one of 
whom man, who betrays her fondness, was appointed the protector. 
Whatever other consequences may attend the treachery of the se- 
ducer, there is, asin adultery,—at least in almost every case, the pro- 
duction of misery to more than the individual directly betrayed, to a whole 
family perhaps—that lose in a single moment, as if by some sudden 
desolation, or total change of scene, whatever was delightful in the 
thought of the past, or a promise of delight in the thought of the future 5 : 
and that must either cease to love one whom it would be agony to 
abandon, or retain a love that involves more intense and lasting anguish, 
because it is the love of one who never can be happy. But,—though 
there were no parent or friend to share her sufferings, and to aggravate 
them to her by this very participation, there is still the great sufferer 
herself,—the production of present guilt, and future shame and misery, 
that admit almost as little of consolation as of remedy, to one, for 
whom the producer of all this moral depravation, and anguish of heart, 
professes feelings, which he honours with the name of love,—and who, 
in the dreadful sacrifices which she has made, has shown too strongly 
the force of that attachment of which he has availed himself, to render 
her his victim. If it be justly considered, as adding tenfold horror to - 
the crime of murder, that he, on whom death was inflicted, was a friend 
and benefactor of the assassin, and forgave the deadly blow, even 
while he recognised the arm from which it came,—what weight of 
guilt does the very love, which, even after ruin, still lingers in her gen- 
tle heart that was betrayed, add to the atrocious selfishness of him, 
who rejoiced to perceive the tenderness of love, only as a proof that 
his artifices had not been wasted ;—who, in abandoning her afterwards 
to all her misery, regretted only the difficulty which he might have, 
in shaking off a love so obstinate ; and, on receiving, perhaps, one of | 
_ those letters of upbraiding,—in which, in the very vehemence of indig- 
nation, it is still evident that it is love which upbraids,—could see those 
sleams of tenderness, with no other thought than that of gratified van- 
ity,—a conscious pride of attractions, which might succeed with other 
hearts, as they had succeeded with that sheets over which they still re- 
tained so lasting a hold. 

The period which intervenes, between the first artifices of the codes 
cer, andthe misery to which he is ultimately to give occasion, surely 
does not lessen his guilt, as a moral agent, delibehacely planning those 
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very means of wretchedness. Let us imagine then, gathered into one 
terrible moment, all this amount of wretchedness—the distraction of 
parents—the tears of sisters—the shame and remorse of the frail out- 
cast; or perhaps, in the dreadful progress of depravation of what once 
was shame and remorse—a wild excess of guilt, that seeks only to 
forget the past, and that scarcely knows, in the distraction of many ac- 
quired vices, what it is which constitutes at the moment, the anguish 
which it feels—if all this combination of miseries could be made visible, 
as it were, to the very eyes of the seducer, in a single moment, and the 
instant production of it were to depend on a single word of renewed 
solicitation on his part; what love, I will not say—but even what pas- 
sion that calls itself love—in any human breast, can we conceive to 
be so unmoved by such a sight, as to utter calmly a word so destruc- 
tive :—and if a single moment of the miserable result, be so dreadful 
to be contemplated, how much more terrible is it, when regarded as 
the misery of years—of years that, after their course of earthly wretch- 
edness is finished, consign to immortality a spirit, that, but for the 
guilt of him who rendered it what it is, might have looked back upon 
the earth, with the calm pleasure of those who turn their eyes ona 
scene, which their acts of virtue have rendered delightful ; and quit it 
only for scenes which they are to render delightful, by the continuance 
of similar acts, or wishes of virtue. 

It is this species of seduction of the purity of female love, as I have 
said, to which the name is usually attached.—But there are vicious 
seductions, of as many kinds, as there are vicious objects to be obtained 
by vicious means. He, who knowingly and wilfully lessens a single 
virtue in the heart of another, or introduces into it a single vice, or in- 
creases the power of any guilty passion, is a seducer,—guilty himself, 
to the extent at least, or more than the extent, of the guilt which he oc- 
casions. ‘The flatterer is a seducer,—and, in thinking of flattery, we 
are not to think only of the courts of kings, and of the palaces of those 
who have almost the splendour of kings. ‘There is a scale, which 
comprehends in it all mankind,—a scale of the great who are great to 
those beneath them, as they are little to those above them; and, every- 
where, there are flatterers, because, at every point of the scale, there 
is some little power or patronage, which can gratify some little desire, 
that corresponds with the gifts which the flatterers of flatterers can 
offer to those who pay to them a similar homage. As it would be 
difficult, to find any one too great to be the subject of adulation, it would 
be difficult also, to find one too little to be the subject of it, if only 
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we could find one, still meaner, who might look to him with hope. Of 
the various corruptions, therefore, with which virtue may be assailed, 
flattery is not merely one of the most powerful, but the most general of 
all; because it is at once the most easy to be offered, and the surest to 
be received. 

Flattery implies, in whatever station the flatterer and the flattered 
may be, a disregard of the virtue of others, which in itself is no slight 
vice. But the sly bribery of praise, is not the only bribery, with which 
human selfishness would strive to seduce human selfishness. ‘There 
are grosser bribes, which those who count themselves honourable men, 
and are aspiring to stations of still higher honour, have no hesitation in 
employing, for the furtherance of useful vice. A little perjury, real 
or implied, is all which they require; and they are content to pay for 
it its fair market price, or even to raise a little the market price, if per- 
jury should have grown more reluctant than before, or more skilful in 
the calculations of its own exact value. 

If, however, the purchase even of a few crimes, be an offence wor- 
thy of reprehension, not merely for the encouragement which it gives 
to the venal barterers of their conscience, but still more, for the corrup- 
tion of moral principle, which it tends to diffuse through the whole com- 
munity,—what deeper reprobation belongs to those, to whom this gen- 
eral debasement of a people, is itself an object of desire —who can see 
millions sunk in ignorance, and in all the vices of ignorance, and know 
the means which might have accelerated ,their moral progress, and re= 
joice with a secret triumph, that they have been instrumental in with- 
holding them. How many nations are there on the earth, in which 
nothing is so much feared by those who have the miserable charge of 
the general servitude, as that man should become a little nobler, than 
it is possible for him to be, when he has to bow his head at the feet of 
the oppressor ;—and in which the diffusion of knowledge is dreaded, 
as the diffusion of that which the slave cannot feel long, and continue 
to be a slave. To withhold, for purposes of selfish gain, the means by 
which the moral condition of a state might be ameliorated, is to be 
guilty of an injury to virtue, compared with the atrocity of which, the 
suilt of seducing to vice a single individual, is as insignificant as would 
be the crime of a single assassination, compared with the butchery of 
millions in the massacre of a whole nation,—of which none were to sur- 
vive but the murderers themselves, and those by whom the murder was 
sanctioned and applauded. 
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‘The various species of seduction which we have. been considering, 
have had some object of direct personal gain in view. The betrayer 
of female innocence has previously yielded himself to the control of 
appetites and passions, that are to him what reason and morality are to 
the good; and that must be gratified, though he seek the gratification 
of them in misery itself. The flatterer seeks the favour of him whom 
he flatters, and seeks it usually for interests, without which the mere 
favour would be of little value to him. The briberies of money, or 
place, or pension, present or future, near or remote,—or whatever else 
can be offered to the rapacity of avarice or ambition, or of all the 
passions which avarice and ambition can gratify,—are not gifts or 
promises that are gratuitous, but expect a return of profit of some 
sort, to the passions of the briber. Even those who delight in keeping 
nations in ignorance and servility, and who care, not how many vices 
may accompany or flow from these, still see the connexion of servility 
as an effect, with ignorance as a cause ; and perhaps, would have no 
great objection to allow a little more wisdom to a people, if they were 
to become more obsequious by their wisdom, or to remain even as 
truly slaves in heart as before. ‘There is one species of corruption, 
however, which is exercised from a love of the corruption itself, or, at 
least, from the mere pleasure of companionship in guilt,—a_ spirit of 
malicious proselytism, which forms the last dreadful stage of vice; 
when the grey-headed veteran of debaucheries, that began in youth, 
and have been matured by a long life of unceasing excess in all that is 
gross and depraved, till he have acquired a sort of oracular gravity of 
profugacy, among gayer profligates,—collects around him his band of 
youthful disciples, whom he has gathered wherever his watchful eye 
could mark out another victim,—relates to them the tales of merriment 
of other years, as an excitement to present passions,—observes in each 
the few virtues which will need, even yet, to be repressed, the irreso- 
lute vices that will require to be strengthened, and if, in some ingenuous 
cheek, a blush should still arise, marks it with a sort of joy, that almost 
calculates the moment of triumph, when that blush shall have been 
washed away, to appear again no more. If there be a being on this 
earth whom it is permitted to us to hate, with full and absolute detes- 
tation, it is surely a human demon like this; and, if we could trace 
through all its haunts, the licentiousness of a single great city,—from 
the splendid gaming-house of the rich, to the obscure chambers of vul- 
gar riot, in which the dissolute of another order, assemble to plan the 
frauds or robberies of the night, or to turn to the only uses to which 
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they know how to turn them, the frauds or robberies of the preceding 
day,—of how many demons of this class should we trace the horrible 
power, in the lessons which they are giving, and the results of lessons 
which have been given! ; 

With these circumstances, which lead to the intentional and wilful 
corruption of others, is unfortunately often jomed the vanity of a display 


of profligacy, surpassing the conception of ordinary profligates, or the | 
equally hurtful vanity of an audacious wit, that can dare to jest, where 


others, if they do not revere, as the pure revere, are at least accus- 


tomed to tremble, as the superstitious tremble. How many are there, © 


who assume the appearance of this audacity which they do not feel, 
shuddering, perhaps, with a secret horror of conscience, at the very 
epigram in which they seem to have been gaily impious, when they 
poured out their merry obscenities, or still merrier blasphemy. ‘There 
are other minds, which have a due abhorrence of all such blasphemy 
when the blasphemy is verse,—who require most rigidly that it be in 
prose, and have too great regard for the virtue and holiness of man, to 


allow them to be corrupted by the licentious iniquity of rhyming. — If, 


however, they can invent an argument which may logically make men 
miserable, by the mood and figure—an argument, that, to those who 
are not very nice distinguishers of truth, and the semblance of truth, 
may seem to prove God to be only a sort of poetic personification, and 
virtue and immortality to be words as meaningless ;—they have no hes- 
itation in supposing, that the happiness of mankind, which the credit of 
an epigram should not be allowed to outweigh, is yet too light in the 
scale to be poised against the credit of any acute sophistry, that can be 


wrought into the form of a philosophic dissertation. ‘They are too wise 


not to discern, that the evident tendency of that which they value only 
as acute, is to corrupt human virtue, and extinguish the best hopes 
and consolations of human suffering. But it is sufficient comfort to 
them, that, if they render miserable those whose virtue they corrupt, 
they have at least not corrupted them, without the observance of some 
of the most exact technicalities of logic. 

Such are various forms of direct corruption, in which we are sedu- 
cers to vice. It is not by direct and intentional corruption only, how- 
ever, that we produce injury to the virtue of others. There is an 
indirect influence, which, in some situations, is not less injurious—the 
influence of example. | 3 

We are formed to live together in society,—and it is necessary, for 
happiness, and almost for social union, that there should be some re- 
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semblance of manners, and agreement of sentiment, at least, in the 
general subjects, in which the interests of all are equally involved. 'To 
this agreement, the various humours of mankind, and the different 
circumstances in which different individuals of the same society are 
placed, would seem, indeed, to oppose causes of division that are 
almost insuperable. By one principle of the mind, however,—the 
principle of suggestion—nature has, in a great measure, softened down 
the most prominent and offensive peculiarities. What we have seen 
done in one situation, is recalled to us by the very feeling of this situa- 
tong we are placed in it; and, as it arises to us thus more readi- 


ly, and is sometimes, perhaps, the only mode of conduct which arises 


clearly to our mind, we proceed on it without further reflection, and act 


in a certain manner, because others have acted in a certain manner. 


It is evident, that, in resolving to act in a certain manner, on any occa- 
sion, we must have had a previous conception of the manner in which the 
action may be performed; and that we may, therefore, often prefer 
one mode of action, from the advantages which it seems to present, 
when it would not have been preferred in competition with other modes 
of action, still more advantageous, but not conceived at the time. The 
wise, indeed, on this very account, even when they see good that may 
flow from one mode of conduct, pause to consider various possibilities, 
and appreciate the differences of the good and the better; but how 
few are the wise ; and how much more numerous they, who when any 


~ immediate good presents itself, do not wait to consider whether a better 


~ may not be found. The first conceptions that arise, are the concep- 


tions which regulate half their conduct; and these first conceptions, 


~ when the circumstances of the case are similar, are, by the natural in- 


fluence of association, the conceptions either of what they have them- 
selves done before, or of what others were observed to do, in those 
similar circumstances. As soon, therefore, as similar circumstances 
recur, the image recurs of what has been thus familiar to them ; and it 
recurs more strongly and vividly, because its influence is not lessened 
by that of any other accompanying image. They act, therefore, as 
others have acted, not so much from a feeling of respect for general 
sentiment, as from mere ignorance, and the absence of any other con- 
ception, that might give a different momentary impulse. They see on- 
ly one path, and they move on, accordingly, in that only path, which 
their dim and narrow glance is capable of perceiving. 
In considering the influence of example on national virtue, we are — 
too apt to think only of the authority of those who are placed in eminent 
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stations ; and to forget the more direct influence of domestic examples, 
on those individuals, who must) always indeed be ranked as individuals, 
but whose virtues or vices united, are the virtues or vices of the nation. 
The example of the great may give the primary impulse, but the force 
descends progressively from rank to rank ; and each is affected chiefly 
by those who are around him, or a very little above him. The pa- 
rents who hang over our cradle, thinking for us, before we have framed 
what can be called a thought, and who continue, during life, to be 
viewed by us with a peculiar sort of tender veneration, which no other 
created being seems to us entitled to possess,—the comrades of our 
pastimes in boyhood, and the friends who partake with us the graver 
occupations and graver pastimes of our maturer years,—these are they 
who transfuse into us their feelings, and from whom, without thinking 
of them as examples, we derive all that good or evil which example 
can afford; and yield ourselves more completely to the influence, 
because we are not aware that we are yielding to any influence what- 
ever. ‘To be frequently with the good is to know, on almost every oc- 
casion, how the good would act in the situation in which we are placed, 
—and to feel, at the same time, that reverence for the action itself, 
as it seems to us recommended by their choice, which we must have 
felt for those whom we imagine as performers of it. Whatever im- 
presses on us strongly the image of the virtuous, therefore, cannot be 
indifferent to our virtue. ‘The very meeting of a great man, as Sene- 
ca strongly says, may be of lasting advantage to us; and we derive 
instruction from his very silence. se. ' 
It is this universal radiation of example, reflecting light upon exam- 
ple, which forms the moral splendour of an age,—without some por- 
tion of the light of which good laws are powerless, and, with which, it 
is almost a matter of little moment, at least to the existing generation, 
how few the laws may be, under which good men are living in 
peace. 
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Section Il. paattabsti from Inuring the Mental Tranquillity of 
Others. 


The only remaining species of injury to others, the duty of abstaining 
from which, we have still to consider, is that which relates to their men- 
tal tranquillity. 

This, indeed, all the other species of injury already considered by 
us, tend indirectly to disturb. But the injury of which I speak at pre- 
sent, is the direct violation of the peace of others, by our immediate 
intentional influence on their feelings. 

In treating of the emotions of pride, particularly in the form of that 
haughtiness which the proud are so apt to assume,—I have already 
treated of one of the most injurious influences of this sort, my remarks 
on which it would be unnecessary now to repeat. The aim of the 
haughty is to excite in others the mortifying feelmg of their abject in- 
feriority ; and if they could always produce the feelings which they 
wish to excite; they would not merely have all the guilt of a cruel 
tyranny,—for that they have, even in their most powerless wishes,— 
but would truly, in their very effects, be the most severe of human ty- 
rants. | 

It is not the insolence of the haughty, however, which is the only in- 
tentional disquieter of others. ‘There isa power in every individual, 
over the tranquillity of almost every individual. There are emotions, 
latent in the mind of those whom we meet, which a few words of ours 
may at any time call forth; and the moral influence which keeps this 
power over the uneasy Sriliate of others, under due restraint, is not the 
least important of the moral influences, in its relation to general happi- 
ness. 

There are minds which can delight in Saeriick this cruel sway,— 
which rejoice in suggesting thoughts that may poison the confidence of 
friends, and render the very virtues that were loved, objects of suspi- 
cion to him who loved them. In the daily and hourly intercourse of 
human life, there are human beings, who exert their malicious skill, in 
devising what subjects may be most likely to bring into the mind of him 
with whom they converse, the most mortifying remembrances ;—who 
pay visits of condolence, that they may be sure of making grief a little 
more severely felt ;—who are faithful in conveying to every one the 
whispers of unmerited scandal, of which, otherwise, he never would 
have heard, as he never could have suspected them,—though, in exer- 
cising this friendly office, they are careful to express sufficient indigna- 
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tion against the slanderer, and to bring forward as many grounds of 
suspicion against different individuals, as their fancy can call up ;—who 
talk to some disappointed beauty, of all the splendid preparations for 
the marriage of her rival,—to the unfortunate dramatic poet, of the 
success of the last night’s piece, and of the great improvement which 
has taken place in modern taste ;—and who, if they could have the 
peculiar good fortune of meeting with any one, whose father was 
hanged, would probably find no subject so attractive to their eloquence, 
as the number of executions that were speedily to take place. | 

Such power man may exercise over the feelings of man ; and, as it 
is impossible to frame laws which can comprehend injuries of this sort, 
such power man may exercise over man with legal impunity. But it 
is a power, of which the virtuous man will as little think of availing 
himself, for purposes of cruelty, as if a thousand laws had made it as 
criminal as it is immoral ;—a power which he will as little think of ex- 
ercising, because it would require only the utterance of a few easy 
words, as of inflicting a mortal blow, because it would require only a 
single motion of his hand. 

The true preservative against this power, is that which is the protec- 
tor of the virtuous from all other injury—their own purity of conscience. 
It is not easy to excite permanently, any unpleasant images in the 
mind of one who, in the retrospect of life, has only virtuous actions 
or virtuous desires to remember—who has wished to keep nothing 
secret from the world, but the benefactions that provided as care- 
fully for the virtuous shame, as for the very wants of poverty ; and 
who, therefore, if his whole mind could become visible, would be 
not less, but more beloved. The tranquillity of such a mind may, 
indeed, be disturbed, for a moment, by the petty malice that would 
strive to awake in it disagreeable remembrances; but, even when it 
may be thus disturbed, there is no painful feeling so likely to arise in it, 
as regret for that malice itself, which it disdains, indeed, but which it 
cannot disdain without some accompanying pity. 
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CHAPTER X. : 
OF OUR POSITIVE DUTIES.—OF THE DUTIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Nature, when she conferred on us, in so many noble powers of 
mind and body, such abundant facilities of usefulness, did not leave us 
destitute of the wishes, which alone could make these facilities valuable. 
She has given us a benevolence that desires the good of all, anda 
- principle of moral feeling, which, when we allow an opportunity of be- 
ing widely beneficial to escape, speaks to us with a voice of reproach, 
which it is not easy for us to still. By the one, we merely desire the 
happiness of mankind—by the other, we feel, that to promote this hap- 
piness of mankind, is a duty. 

It is in this latter respect, that we are at present to consider our 
power of being beneficial, as giving occasion to a duty, or set of du- 
ties, corresponding with the particular species of good, which any ex- 
ertion on our part can occasion or further. 

So important is this duty of benevolence, that some very eminent 
moralists, have been led to maintain, that whatever is felt by us to be 
virtuous, is felt to deserve that name merely as involving some benev- 
olent desire,—an opinion which is evidently founded on a partial view 
of the phenomena; since the experience of every one, if he attend 
sufficiently to his own feelings, without regard to any system, must con- 
vince him, that he has a similar emotion of moral regard, in cases in 
which the thought of personal duty, as in many of the noblest efforts of 
self-command, was all which could have been present to the mind of 
the agent; or in which, though it might be possible to invent some be- 
nevolent motive, as what might influence the fortitude of the heroic 
sufferer, the moral admiration was at least far more rapid than the tar- 
dy invention of the benevolence. The doctrine of virtue, false as it is 
when maintained, as consisting in benevolence, as universal and exclu- 
sive, is yet, when considered as having the sanction of so many enlight- 
ened men, a proof at least of the very extensive diffusion of benevolence 
in the modes of conduct, which are denominated virtuous. It may not, 
indeed, comprehend all the aspects, under which man is regarded by 
us, as worthy of our moral approbation, but it comprehends by far the 
greater number of them,—his relations to his fellow-men, and to all the’ 
creatures that live around him,—though not the moral relations which 
bind him to the Greatest of all beings, nor those which are directly wor- 
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thy of our approbation, as confined to the perfection of his own internal 
character. 

That benevolence, the meral liek which conneets man with man, is 
in itself virtuous, may, indeed, appear to some very rigid questioners of 
every feeling, to require proof; but it can appear to require it, only 
to those who deny altogether the very moral. distinction of. virtue and 
vice, in that general skepticism, which has been already fully consider- 
ed. Of those who allow virtue to be more than a name, there is no 
one who will refuse to benevolent exertions, the praise of this excel- 
lence,—no one who can read the history of any of those heroes of the 
moral scene, whose life has been one continued deed of generosity to 
mankind,—without feeling, that, if there be virtue on earth, there has 
been virtue in that bosom, which has suffered much, or dared much, 
that the world might be free from any of the ills which disgraced 
it. 

The benevolent spirit, as its object is the happiness of all who are ca- 
pable of feeling happiness, is as universal in.its efforts, as the miseries 
which are capable of being relieved, or the enjoyments which it is pos- 
sible to extend to.a single human being, within the reach of its efforts, 
or almost of its wishes. When we speak of benefactions, indeed, we 
think only of one species of good action; and charity itself, so compre- 
hensive in its etymological meaning, is used as if it were nearly synon- 
ymous with the mere opening of the purse. But “it is not money 
only which the unfortunate need, and they are but sluggards in well-do- 
ing,” as Rousseau strikingly expresses the character of this indolent 
benevolence, “ who know to do good only when they have a purse in 
their hand.” . Consolations, counsels, cares, friendship, protection, 
are so many resources which pity leaves us for the assistance of the in- 
digent, even though wealth should be wanting. ‘The oppressed often 
continue to be oppressed, merely because they are without an organ to 
render their complaints known, to those who have the power of suc- 
cour. It requires sometimes but a word which they cannot say ; a 
reason which they know not how to state,—the opening of a single door 
of a great man, through which they are not permitted to pass, to obtain 
for them all of which they are in need. The intrepid support of a 
disinterested virtue is, in such cases, able to remove an infinity of 
obstacles: and the eloquence of a single good man, in the cause of the 
injured, can appal tyranny itself in the midst of its power. 

_ If, indeed, there be in the heart those genuine wishes of diffusive 
good, which are never long absent from the heart of the virtuous; 
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there will not long be wanting occasions of exertion. It will not be 
easy for an eye, that has been accustomed to the search of objects of 
generous regard, to look around without the discovery of something 
which may be remedied, or something which may be improved; 
and in relieving some misery, or producing or spreading some _happi- 
ness, the good man will already have effected his delightful purpose, 
before others would even have imagined that there was any good to be 
done. 

It would be a waste of time, to attempt to examine, with any mi- 
nuteness of analysis, the various ways in which benevolence may be 
usefully exerted. In considering the species of injury, that gives rise to 
our duties of a negative order, I have, in some measure, considered 
our positive duties also ; since, to abstain from injuring, and to wish to 
promote the good which we have thus foreborne to lessen, are, in spir- 
it, results of the same species of benevolent regard, and of the same 
moral principle, that commands us to further the happiness, which it 
would be vice, by any conduct of ours, to diminish. 

To pass slightly over these objects of social regard, then, in the or- 
der in which they were before considered—the benevolent man will be 
eager to relieve every form of personal suffering. Public institutions 
arise, by his zeal, for receiving the sick, who have no home, or a home 
which it is almost sickness to inhabit, and for restoring them in health, 
to those active employments of which they would otherwise have been 
incapable. In the humblest ranks of life, when no other aid can be 
given by the generous poor, than that which their attendance and sym- 
pathy administer, this aid they never hesitate to afford. When their 
own toils of the day are over, they often give the hours of a night, 
that is to terminate in a renewed call to their fatiguing occupations,— 
not to the repose, which their exausted strength might seem to demand, 
—but to a watchful anxiety around the bed of some feverish sufferer, 
who is scarcely sufficiently conscious of what is around him, to thank 
them for their care, and whose look of squalid wretchedness, seems to 
be only death begun, and the infection of death, to all who gaze upon 
it. ‘The same benevolence, which prompts to the succour of the in- 
firm, prompts to the succour also of the indigent. Though charity is 
not mere pecuniary aid, pecuniary aid, when such aid is needed, is still 
one of the most useful, because one of the most extensive, in its appli- 
cation, of all the services of charity. Nor is it valuable, only for the 
temporary relief which it affords to sufferings, that could not otherwise 
be relieved. Jt has a higher and more comprehensive office. It brings 
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together, those whose union seems necessary for general happiness, and 
almost for explaining the purposes of Heaven, in the present system of 
things. There are everywhere the rich, who have means of comfort, 
which they know not how to enjoy, and scarcely how to waste ;—and 
everywhere some, who are poor without guilt on their part, or at least 
rather guilty because they are poor, than poor because they are guilty. 
All which seems necessary for the comfort of both, is, that they 
should be brought together. Benevolence effects this union. It car- 
ries the rich to the cottage, or to the hovels of the poor ;—it al- 
lows the poor admission into the palaces of the rich—and both become 
richer in the only true sense of the word, because to both there is an 
accession of happiness. ‘The wealthy obtain the pleasure of doing good, 
and of knowing that there are hearts which bless them—the indigent 
obtain the relief of urgent necessities, and the pleasure of loving a gen- 
erous benefactor. ae. 

Such are the delightful influences of positive benevolence, in their 
relation to the personal sufferings, and to the pecuniary wants of those, 
who, if they have no property to be assailed by injustice, have at least 
necessities, the disregard of which is equal in moral delinquency, to in- 
justice itself. In its relation to the affections of those around, who are 
connected with each other by various ties of regard, benevolence is 
not less powerful, as a producer, or fosterer of good. Wherever there 
are causes of future jealousy, among those who love each other at pre- 
sent, it delights in dispelling the elements of the cloud, when the cloud 
itself, that has not yet begun to darken, scarcely can be said to have 
arisen. If suspicions have already gathered in the breast of any one, 
who thinks, but thinks falsely, that he has been injured; it is quick, 
with all the ready logic of kindness, to show that the suspicions are 
without a cause.—TIf it find not suspicion only, but dissension that has 
burst out, in all the violence of mutual acrimony, it appears in its di- 
vine character of a peacemaker, and, almost by the influence of its 
mere presence, the hatred disappears and the love returns—as if it 
were as little possible, that discord should continue where it is, as that 
the mists and gloom of night should not disappear, at the mere presence 
of that sun which shines upon them. 

In loving all human kind, and wishing their happines, it is impossible 
that the benevolent should not love also the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue to human-kind,—since to wish permanent happiness, without 
these, would be almost to wish for warmth without heat, or colours 
without light. It is not easy to imagine a mind, that is truly desirous 
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of the good of the world, which can sincerely, in its very desire of 
this good, recommend ignorance as a purifying principle, essential to 
the moral civilization of man,—who, according to this strange system, 
iS a savage only because he knows too much. It is not easy to give 
credit to the sincerity of this desire ; because one who is desirous of 
public good, must have felt how often, in his own actions, he has in- 
jured when he wished to benefit, merely from the want of some better 
light which he has since received ;—and must have seen, in the history 
of legislation, still more striking proofs of the insufficiency of mere vir- 
tuous wishes, for the purposes of virtue,—when a very little truth addi- 
tional, might have convinced the planner of much social improvement, 
that he was ignorantly retarding that very improvement which the indi- 
vidual interests of society itself would have produced far sooner, but 
for the erring patriotism that laboured to urge it on; and that could 
not employ its too forcible efforts, without breaking some of the deli- 
eate springs, on which the beautiful mechanism of its seemingly spon- 
taneous progress depended. He who feels in himself, then, the im- 
portance of knowledge, even to his more enlightened efforts, to be 
beneficial, cannot patriotically wish its light to be obscured ; or resist 
the communication of any additional light, to those few gleams, which 
on the greater portion of the surface of the earth, even in nations which 
we term civilized, show the multitude how to use their hands, indeed, 
in offices of labour, but scarcely serve to show them more. The vir- 
tue of mankind, and the general knowledge, which invigorates that 
virtue, and renders it more surely useful,—these are the greatest ob- 
jects which benevolence can have in view; and a benevolence that 
professes not to value them, and to look only to the quantity of manual 
labour, which the hand can most expeditiously perform, and the bodily 
comforts which that more active labour may purchase,—even though 
these objects could be obtained, as well without menta light, as with 
it,—is a benevolence that is almost as little worthy of the name, as 
it can ever hope to be worthy of the more useful distinction of benefi- 
cent. : 

‘The power which nature has given us over the trains of thought and 
emotion, which we may raise more or less directly, in the minds of 
others, the benevolent man will employ as an instrument of his gener- 
ous Wishes, not as an instrument of cruelty. It-will be his care to 
awake, in the mind of every one who approaches him, the most de- 
lightful feelings which he can awaken, consistently with the permanent 
virtue and happiness of him whom he addresses. He will not flatter, 
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therefore, and speak of faults as if they were excellencies, for this 
would be to give a little momentary pleasure at the expense of the vir- 
tuous happiness of years. But without flattery, he will produce more 
pleasure, even for the time, than flattery itself could give :—in the in- 
terest which he seems to feel, he will show that genuine sincerity, 
which impresses with irresistible belief, and of which the confidence 
is more gratifying to the virtue,—I had almost said to the very vanity 
of man,+than the doubtful praises to which the heart, though it may 
love to hear them, is incapable of yielding itself. 

Benevolence, in this amiable form, of course, excludes all haughti- 
~ ness. ‘The great, however elevated, descend, under its gentle influ- 
ence, to meet the happiness and the grateful affection of those who are 
beneath them; and in descending to happiness and gratitude,—which 
themselves have produced, they do not feel that they are descending. 
Whatever be the scene of its efforts or wishes, to do good is to the 
heart always to rise; and the height of its elevation is, therefore, al- 
ways in proportion to the quantity of good which it has effected, or 
which, at least it has had the wish of effecting. 

Politeness,—which is, when ranks are equal, what affability is, when 
the more distinguished mingle with the less distinguished—is the nat- 
ural effeet of that benevolence which regards always with sympathetic 
complacency, and is feariul of disturbmg, even by the slightest momen- 
tary uneasiness, the serenity of others. A breach of attention, in any 
of the common offices of civility, to which the arbitrary usages of so- 
cial life have attached importance, even when nothing more is intended, 
is still a neglect, and neglect itself is an insult ; it is the immediate 
cause of a pain which no human being is entitled, where there has been 
no offence, to give to any other human being. Politeness then,—the 
social virtue that foresees and provides against every unpleasant feeling, 
that may arise in the breasts around, asif it were some quick-sighted 
and guardian Power, intent only on general happiness,—is something 
far more dignified in its nature, than the cold courtesies which pass cur- 
rent under that name, the mere knowledge of fashionable manners, and 
an exact adherence to them. It is in its most essential respects, what 
may be possessed by those, who have little of the varying vocabulary, 
and varying usages of the season. ‘The knowledge of these is, indeed, 
necessary to such as mingle in the~ circles which require them ; but 
they are necessary only as the new fashion of the coat or splendid robe, 
which leaves him or her who wears it, the same human being, in every 
respect, as before ; and are not more a part of either, than the ticket 
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of admission, which opens to their ready entrance, the splendid apart- 
ment, from which the humble are excluded. The true politeness of 
the heart, is something which cannot be given by those who minister 
to mere decoration. It is the moral grace of life, if I may venture so 
to term it,—the grace of the mind, and what the world counts graces, 
are little more than graces of the body. 

Such is benevolence in the various forms in which it may be instru- 
mental to happiness,—and in being thus instrumental to the happiness 
of others, it has truly a source of happiness within itself. It may not 
feel indeed, all the enjoyment which it wishes to diffuse—for its wishes 
are unlimited—but it feels an enjoyment, that is as wide as all the hap- 
piness which it sees around it, or the still greater and wider happiness 
of which it anticipates the existence. 

In considering the various ways in which benevolence may be active, 
we have seen how extensive it may be as a feeling of the heart. If 
wealth, indeed, were necessary, there would be few who could en- 
Joy it, or, at least, who could enjoy it largely. But pecuniary aid 
as we have seen, is only one of many forms of being useful. To 
correct some error, moral or intellectual,—to counsel those who are 
in doubt, and who in such circumstances, require instruction, as the 
indigent require alms,—even though nothing more were in our power, » 
to show an interest in the welfare of the happy, and a sincere 
commiseration of those who are in sorrow,—in those, and in in- 
numerable other ways, the benevolent, however scanty may be their 
means of conferring, what alone the world calls benefactions, are 
not benevolent only, but beneficent; as truly beneficent, or far more 
so, as those who squander in loose prodigalities, to the deserving and 
the undeserving, the sufferers from their own thoughtless dissipation, 
or the sufferers from the injustice or dissipation of others, almost. as 
much as they loosely squander on a few hours of their own sensual ap- 
petites. 

Even in pecuniary liberalities, benevolence does not merely produce 
good, but it knows well, or it learns to know, the greatest amount of 
good which its liberalities can produce. ‘To be the cause of less hap- 
piness or comfort, than might be diffused at the same cost, is almost a 
species of the same vice which withholds aid from those who require 
it. ‘lhe benevolent, therefore, are magnificent in their bounty, because 
they are economical even in bounty itself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
" 
OF POSITIVE DUTIES ARISING FROM AFFINITY.——PARENTAL—FILIAL— 
FRATERNAL—CONJUGAL DUTIES. 


Section L.—There are Duties which we owe to Individuals only. 


We now proceed to the considertion of duties, which we owe 
to certain individuals only, with whom we are connected by peculiar 
ties. 

These may be considered under five heads: as the duties which 
arise from affinity,—from friendship,—trom benefits received, from 
contract,—from citizenship. The duties of this class, as I have said, 
are additional duties, not duties exclusive of any of the former. We 
owe to our relations,—to our friends,—to our benefactors,—to those 
with whom we have entered into engagements of any sort,—to our fel- 
low-citizens, all which we owe to others, who are connected with us on- 
ly as human beings; but we owe them more ; and it is this accession 
of duty which we have now to consider. 

If the only moral offices, of which we had been formed by nature to 
feel the obligation, were those which connect us alike with every indi- 
vidual of our race,—whose happiness we should, in that case, as now, 
have felt it to have been our duty to augment when it was in our power 
to augment it, and when there was no opportunity of this accession, at 
least not to lessen its amount,—it might, perhaps, seem to the unreflect- 
ing, that a provision as ample would have been made for the happiness 
of the world, as that which is now so abundantly made for it,—under 
the reciprocal kindness of a system of relative duties, that vary in 
force as the peculiar relation is nearer or more remote, but, in all, add 
to the general feelings of humanity, some new influence of benevolent 
regard. ‘There have, indeed, even im our own time, been philosophers, 
or moral writers that assume the name, who have contended for this 
equal diffusion of duty, or, at least, for a gradation of duty that varies 
only with the absolute merits of the individual, independently of all par- 
ticular relationship to the agent,—asserting, in consequence, that every 
preference to which the private affections lead, is vicious on this very 
account, as being inconsistent with that exact conformity to the scale of 
absolute merit, in which alone they conceive virtue to consist. It 
is right, indeed, on some occasions, according to this system, to 
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do good to a parentor a benefactor,—or rather, it is not absolutely 
impossible, that a case should occur, in which it may not be guilt 
to do good toa pafent or a benefactor; but it is only in rare cases, 
that the choice implied in the singling out of such an object, is pro- 
per or allowable—in those rare cases, in which it would have been 
right to prefer to every other individual of mankind, the same individ- 
ual, though unconnected with us by any tie but our knowledge of his 
virtues ;—and when he, with whom we consider ourselves as peculiar- 
ly connected, by the mere accident of our birth, or of kindnesses 
conferred on us,—is not the individual whom, in other circumstances, 
it would have been, 1 in like manner, our duty thus to prefer, it does not 
become more our duty, on account of these accidental circumstances. 
Far from being virtuous, therefore, in bestowing on him, any limited 
good which it is in our power to bestow only on one, we are guilty, 
with no slight degree of delinquency, in the very action, which we may 
strive to cover with the seemingly honourable name of gratitude or 
filial duty. ‘These names, indeed, are honourable only in sound or 
semblance ; for, to those who are capable of appreciating them ethically, 
they are as void of moral meaning, as the words tall or short, fat or 
thin ; which, in like manner, express qualities of human beings, whom 
it may be right to prefer, or wrong to prefer,—but not the more right, 
nor the more wrong, to prefer them on account of any of these physic- 
al qualities, to those who may be of greater merit, though fatter or 
thinner, taller or shorter. 

The errors of this system of one sole universal duty, I have already 
endeavoured to point out, when I explained the importance to happi- 
ness, of all the private affections,—the great accession to the general 
good, which is every moment flowing from the indulgence of a regard, 
that in thinking with a more lively interest of the individual loved, than 
it would be possible to think of a community, is then, perhaps, the 
most effective contributer to the happiness of mankind, when the hap- 
piness of mankind is most forgotten by it, in the happiness of one or of 
a few of the number. The human race as distinguishable from fami- 
lies and individuals, is but a mere abstraction; and expresses truly 
nothing more than the very individuals, who are thus at every moment 
gratifying and gratified. What produces the greatest amount of good 
to all, in the enjoyment of the private affections, is not that which we 
can readily suppose the framer of a world to have formed every indi- 
vidual to regard as vice ; and to regard as virtue only the disregard of 

~ that, with which the world would be more happy. We find, accord- 
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ingly, the universal feelings of mankind accordant with the system of 
particular duties, that is so largely productive of happiness. In every 
region of the earth, and in all circumstances of society, the indulgence 
of the private affections is considered not as allowable merely, but as 
obligatory,—so obligatory on all, that the guilt which would produce 
everywhere the most general abhorrence, would be, not the forgetful- 
ness of the good of the world,—for, of this, the thousands that live 
around us, in the continued exercise of many virtues, seldom if ever 
think,—but the violation of some one of these private duties,—the in- 
jury done to a friend, a benefactor, parent,—or even without positive 
injury, the mere neglect of them, in circumstances of want or of suf- 
fering of any kind, which our bounty, or exertions of active aid, could 
relieve. . 

We are to prefer to the happiness of our parent or benefactor, it is 
said, the happiness of a stranger, who, without any particular relation 
to us, is a degree or two higher in the scale: of absolute merit. But 
why are we to seek his happiness, and why is it immoral to disregard 
it? In this system, as in every system of vice and virtue, there must be 
some source of the distinctive feelings. It is to our moral emotions as 
they rise on the contemplation of certain actions, that the theorist must 
look ; or, if he disregard these, he must allowthat vice and virtue are 
words without a meaning ;—and if virtue and vice have their sole ori- 
gin in these moral emotions, is there an observer of our nature, who 
can have the boldness to maintain, that, in relation to these feelings,— 
in which all that is morally obligatory is to be found,—gratitude to a 
benefactor is a vice, and the disregard of the sufferings of a parent 
a virtue, whenever, without the power of relieving both, we see before 
us, at the same time, a suffering stranger, who is capable of doing a 
little more good to the world? 

The very feeling of duty, then, has its source, and its only source, 
in the very moral emotions, by which the private affections are particu- 
larly recommended to us. ‘To exclude, therefore, from a system of 
duty, the exercise of the private affections, in those preferences which 
are only the private affections becoming active,—and, in excluding 
these, to maintain at the same time that there is.a system of duty, a 
virtue in certain preferences, a vice in certain other preferences,—is to 
be guilty of inconsistency, far more illogical, than the licentiousness 
which denies all virtue and vice whatever. 

In the wide communion of the social world, each individual is, as it 
were, the centre of many circles. Near him are those from whom he 
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has derived most happiness, and to whom, reciprocally, it is in his pow- 

er to diffuse most happiness, in continual interchange of kindness. In 

the circle beyond, are they who have had less opportunity of such mu- 

tual benefits than those who are nearer, but more than the widening 

number in the circles that progressively enlarge, as the distance from 

the centre increases,—and enlarge in expansion and distance, with a 

corresponding inverse diminution of benefits conferred, and of the ca- 

pacity of being benefited. It would have been a system of very differ- 

ent adaptation for the production of happiness, if the scale of regard 

had been reversed ; so that our benevolent wishes had been more and 

more vivid, in opposite progression, for those whom it was less and less 

in our power to serve. In such a case, it is very evident, that the gen- 

eral amount of happiness would have been reduced in two ways,—by 

the omission of many opportunities of doing good to those immediately 
around us, of which, with livelier affection, we should’ not have failed 

to avail ourselves; and still more by the painful wish of relief to suf- 

ferers at a distance, to whose miseries this very distance deprived us of 
all power of contributing even the slightest means of alleviation. The 

evil of such a reversal of the present scale of affection and duty, is 
scarcely more than the evil that would arise to the world, from the 
equalization of regard in the system of universal duty, cape excludes 

from its moral estimate every private affection. 

It is not evil, then, for man, upon the whole, that, in wishing the 
happiness of all mankind, he should wish, in an especial manner, the 
happiness of those who are connected with him by peculiar ties,—by 
those ties of additional duty which I have already enumerated.—To the 
first of these I now proceed. 


Section ll.—Parental Duties. 


Of the ties of relationship, and the duties of which that relationship 
is the source, we may consider, in the first place, those under which 
man enters into life,—the ties which bind together with reciprocal du- 
ties, the parent and the child. 

If we consider merely the powers of the individual, in relation to the 
evils to which he is exposed, man is born the most helpless of all ereat- 
ed things. But if we consider the affection that exists in the bosoms 
to which he is for the first time prest,—the moral principle, which, in 
those bosoms, would render the neglect of his wants, one of the most 
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atrocious of crimes,—and the eager tendency to anticipate, with the 
necessary relief, the slightest expression of these wants,—a tendency 
which is instant of itself, and which requires no moral principle to call 
it into action, man, we may truly say,is born as powerful as he is to 
be in years, when his own wisdom, and the vigour of his own arm, are 
to be to him what he may count a surer protection. He may after- 
wards speak with a voice of command. to those, whose services he has 
purchased, and who obey him, because in the barter which they have 
made of their services, it is their trade to obey ; but he cannnot, even 
then, by the most imperious orders which he addresses to the most ob- 
sequious slaves, exercise an authority more commanding than that, 
which, in the first hours of his life, when a few indistinct cries and 
tears were his only language, he exercised, irresistibly, over hearts, of 
the very existence of which he was ignorant. 

This feeling of regard is so strong in every breast,—and so simple 
in its relation to the mere sustenance and protection of the little object of 
so many cares,—that it would be a waste of time, to treat of the pri- 
mary obligation, under which the parents lie, to save, from perishing, 
that human creature, to which they have given existence, and which 
could not fail to perish, but for the aid which it is in their power 
to give to it. It is only with respect to the more complicated duties of 
the relation, in maturer years, that any difficulty can be felt. 

These duties relate to the education of the child,—to the provision 
which is made for his mere worldly accommodation—and to the ex- 
pression of that internal love, which should accompany all these cares, 
and without which it would be impossible to feel them as acts of kind- 
ness. 

That such an education is to be given in every case, as is suitable to 
the pecuniary circumstances of the parents, and to the rank which the 
child may be expected afterwards to fill, there 1s probably no one, who 
would deny,—however much individuals may differ as to the meaning 
of the term education. In the lowest ranks of life—at least im far the 
greater part even of civilized Europe,—it means nothmng more, than 
the training of the hands, to a certain species of motion, which forms 
one of the subdivisions of mechanical industry. In the higher ranks, it 
implies, in like manner, a certain training of the limbs to series of mo- 
tions, which are, however, not motions of mere utility, like those of the 
artisan, but of grace,—and, in addition to those bodily movements, a 
training of the mind to a due command of certain graceful forms of 
expression—to which, in a few happier cases, is added the knowledge, 
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more or less extensive and accurate, of the most striking truths of sci- 
ence. When all this is performed, education is thought to be complete. 
To express this completion, by the strongest possible word, the individ- 
ual is said to be accomplished ; and if graceful motions of the limbs, 
and motions of the tongue, in well-turned phrases of courteous elegance, 
—and a knowledge of some of the brilliant expressions of po- 
ets, and arts, and orators, of different countries;—of a certain number 
of the qualities of the masses or atoms which surround him,—were suf- 
ficient to render man what God intended him to be, the parent who 
had taken every necessary care for adorning his child with these bodi- 
ly and mental graces, might truly exult in the consciousness, that he 
had done his part to the generation which was to succeed, by accom- 
plishing at least one individual, for the noble duties, which he had to 
perform in it. But, if the duties, which man has to perform, whatever 
ornament they may receive, from the corporeal and intellectual graces 
that may flow around them, imply the operation of principles of action 
of a very different kind—if it is in the heart, that we are to seek the 
source of the feelings which are our noblest distinction,—with which, 
we are what even God may almost approve, and without which, we 
are worthy of the condemnation even of beings, frail and guilty as our- 
selves; and if the heart require to be protected from vice, with far 
more care than the understanding itself, fallible as it is, to be protected 
from error,—can he, indeed, lay claim to the praise of having dis- 
charged the parental office of education, who has left the heart to its 
own passions, while he has contented himself with furnishing to 
those passions, the means of being more extensively baneful to 
the world than, with less accomplished selfishness, they could have 
been? 

How many parents do we see, who, after teaching their sons, by ex- 
ample, every thing which is licentious in manners, and lavishing on 
them the means of similar licentiousness, are rigid only in one point— 
in the strictness of that intellectual discipline, which may prepare them 
for the worldly stations, to which the parental ambition has been un- 
ceasingly looking for them, before the filial ambition was rendered suf- 
ficiently intent of itself !—how many, who allow to the vices of the day 
full liberty, if the lesson of the day be duly meditated ; and who are 
content that those whose education they direct, should be knaves and 
sensualists, if only they be fitted, by intellectual culture, to be the 
leaders of other knaves, and the acquirers of wealth, that may render 
their sensuality more delicately luxurious! To such persons, the mind 
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of the little creature, whom they are training to worldly stations for 
worldly purposes, is an object of interest only as that without which it 
would be impossible to arrive at the dignities expected. It is a neces- 
sary instrument for becoming rich and powerful; and, if he could 
become powerful, and rich, and envied, without a soul,—exhibit the 
same spectacle of magnificent luxury, and be capable of adding to the 
means of present pomp, what might furnish out a luxury still more 
magnificent,—they would scarcely feel that he was a being less noble 
than now. In what they term education, they have never once thought, 
that the virtues were to be included as objects ; and they would truly 
feel'something very like astonishment, if they were told, that the first 
and most essential part of the process of educating the moral being, 
whom Heaven had consigned to their charge, was yet to be begun—in 
the abandoment of their own vices, and the purification of their own 
heart, by better feelings than those which had corrupted it,—without 
which primary self-amendment, the very authority that is implied in 
the noble office which they were to exercise, might be a source, not 
of good, but of evil, to him who was unfortunately born to be its sub- 
ject. 

Though the enjoyments of this world, which so many seek as all, 
were truly all,—and we ceased to exist when our mortal existence 
terminated, it would still be the duty of the parent to consult the hap- 
piness of the child, more than those circumstances of accidental hap- 
piness, which may sometimes lead to it, but often, perhaps as often, 
are productive of misery ;—and, even of the short happiness of ‘this 
short life, how large isthe part which we have to ascribe to our virtuous 
affections,—or rather, how very little is there of pure happiness 
which we can ascribe to any other source. But when we think 
how sinall a portion of our immortal existence, is comprised in this 
earthly life,—when, amid sensual pleasures that fade almost in the 
moment in which they: are eijoyed,—and wealth and dignities that 
are known more in their rapid changes, as passing from possessor to 
possessor, than as truly possessed by any one of the multitude, who, 


in their turns, obtain and lose them,—we feel that, amid so many. 


perishable and perishing things, virtue, the source of all things which 
it is delightful to remember, is the only permanent acquisition which can 


be made—how completely must he seem to have neglected the duty. 


of a parent, who has thought only of a few years that are as nothing, 
and neglected that immortality which is all. If we had a long voyage 
to undertake, it would be buta cruel kinkness that should pour forth 
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its bounty on a single day, and provide for us only one repast, how- 
ever costly. . It is surely a kindness not less cruel which, in the 
common offices of education, thinks but of a single day, and makes 
provision only for its comfort, in that endless course, not of years, but 
of ages, on which we enter in entering into life. Bret 

In giving to society another individual, we owe to it every care, on 
our part, that the individual, thus given to it, may not be one whose 
existence may be counted by society among the evils that have op- | 
pressed it. 

Nor is it only to the country to which we give a new citizen, that 
our gift is to be estimated as a blessing or an injury, according to the 
nature of the living offering that is presented to it. ‘To that very 
citizen himself, the gift of existence is the greatest of all blessings, or 
the greatest of all injuries, only as his character is to be virtuous or 
vicious ; and whether the character is to be virtuous or vicious, may 
often depend on circumstances, which were almost at the. disposal 
of him, by whom the doubtful gift of mere existence was bestowed. 

The neglect of parental duty, in the comparative inattention to the 
moral discipline of the mind, may indeed be considered, only as a 
continuation to the offspring, of the errors which influence the parent 
in conduct that relates wholly to himself. .He seeks for them what 
he seeks for himself ; and as he is ambitious to be rich or powerful, 
rather than happy, he wishes to enable them, in like manner, to be rich 
or powerful,—and leaves their happiness as he has left his own, to 
be the casual result of circumstances, that may or may not produce 
it. 

The importance, attached by parents to the mere temporary circum- 
stances of earthly splendour,—which leads to one most fatal spe- 
cies of violation of parental duty, in the sort. of culture which they are 
most anxious to bestow,—aggravates, in a very high degree, the second 
species of violation of it, to which I alluded in enumerating the parent- 
al duties,—that which consists in inadequate provision of those very 
means, to which they attach so much importance. I do not speak, at 
present, of the extreme prodigality of those, who think only of them- 
selves, and who scarcely think even of themselves beyond an hour,— 
the prodigality which leaves in indigence, those who have been brought 
up in habits of luxury, that have rendered luxury, like that of their ex- 
travagant parents, almost an object of necessity to them. I allude to 
the intentional deliberate sacrifice, which is made of the comforts of 
many children to the wealthy of one,—a sacrifice which has usually, or, 
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at least, often, tended only to make one less virtuous than he would 
have been, and many less happy. The national consequences of the 
privileges of primogeniture, and of sex,—belong to inquiries in political 
jurisprudence. At present, it is not of these that I speak. Itis only of 
the wants of the children, and the affection and duty of the parent. 
These wants are obviously equal in all; and, if the merits of all be 
equal, the affection of the parent should be the same, and his duty 
equal to all, who, with equal wants and equal merits, are consigned to 
his equal love. It is vain, now, to look for aj justification of breaches 
of this equal duty, to periods of violence, in which it was necessary, 
for the happiness of all, that inequality of distribution should take place, 
that there might be one sufficiently powerful, to protect the scantier 
pittance of the many. These circumstances of violence are now no 
more subsisting, in the regular polities of Europe. The affections 
are allowed without peril to exercise themselves freely. The father 
of many virtuous children, may safely be to all what he is to one ; 
and if he lay aside this equal character, and, sheltering himself in the 
forced mamners of barbarous and tumultuous ages, make many poor, 
that he may make one rich, he is guilty of a gross violation of his du- 
ties as a parent,—and the more guilty, in exact proportion to the value, 
which he attaches to the possession of the wealth so unequally distrib- 
uted. Nor is it only to those whom he directly wills to impoverish, 
that he is guilty of a breach of duty ;—he is equally guilty of it, in 
many cases, to the single individual whom he exclusively enriches,—if, 
in estimating what he confers, we consider the virtue and happines, or 
vice and misery, that may arise from it, and not the mere wealth, 
which, in itself, is nothing. The superiority which is thus bestowed on — 
a single individual, is a superiority that may, indeed, like every posses- 
sion of power, lead to the exercise of corresponding virtues ;—to the 
generous mind it may present, as it has often presented, only wider oc- 
casions of generosity ;—yet beautiful as such examples may be, it is 
not what the general circumstances of our nature authorize us to ex- 
pect; and the power of being thus generous,—when, without that du- 
bious generosity, those who have been made dependent on it, may 
suffer, what perhaps it was not intended that they should suffer,—is a 
power of too great peril to human virtue, to be rashly imposed upon 
human weakness. ! 

_ Such are two of the great duties of parents,—those which relate to 
provision for the mental culture, and temporal accommodation of their 
offspring. J have mentioned, as a third duty, that of tempering the 
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parental authority, with all the kindness of parental love,—which, even 
in exacting obedience, only where obedience is necessary for the good 
of him who obeys, is still the exacter of sacrifices, which require to be 
sweetened by the kindness that demands them. This duty, indeed, 
may be considered as in some degree involved in the general duty of 
moral education ; since it is not a slight part of that duty, to train the 
mind of the child to those affections which suit the filial nature, and 
which are the chief element of every other affection, that adorns in 
after life, the friend, the citizen, the lover of mankind. The father 
who has no voice but that of stern command, is a tyrant to all the ex- 
tent of his power, and will excite only such feelings as tyrants excite ; 
aready obedience, perhaps, but an obedience that is the trembling 
haste of a slave, not the still quicker fondness of an ever ready love ; 
and that will be withheld in the very instant, in which the terror has 
lost its dominion. It is impossible to have, in a single individual, both 
a ‘slave and a son; and he who chooses rather to have a slave, must 
not expect that filial fondness, which is no part of the moral nature of 
a bondman. In thinking that he increases his authority, he truly di- 
minishes it ;—for more than haif the authority of the parent is in the 
love which he excites,—in that zeal to obey, which is scarcely felt as 
‘obedience, when a wish is expressed,—and in that ready imitation of 
the virtues that are loved, which does not require even the expression 
of a wish, but without a command, becomes all which a virtuous parent 
could have commanded. 


Section [ll.—Filial Duties. 


Having considered the duties of the parent in all their relations to the 
being to whom he has given existence, let us now proceed to consider 
the reciprocal duties of the child. These arise fromm two sources,— 
from the power of the parent, and from his past kindness. As morally 
responsible, to a certain degree, for the happiness of the child, it is 
evident that he must have over it an authority of some sort, without 
which there could be no power of guarding it from the greatest of all 
dangers—the dangers of its own ignorance and obstinacy. It is equal- 
ly evident, that, as the author of all the benefits which a parent can 
confer, he has a just claim to more than mere authority. From the 
salutary and indispensable power of the parent, flows the duty of filial 
obedience ;—from the benevolence of the parent, the duty of filial 
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love, and of all the services to which that love can lead. Obedience, 
then, is the first filial duty,—a duty which varies in the extent of obli- 
gation at different periods of life, but which does not cease wholly at 
any period. ‘The child must obey, with a subjection that is complete ; 
because he is incapable of judging what would be most expedient for- 
him, without the direction of anotlier ; and no other individual can be 
supposed so much interested, in directing to what is expedient for him, 
as the parent, who must reap an accession of happiness, from his hap- 
piness, or suffer in his suffermgs. ‘The man should obey in every thing, 
indeed, in which the obedience will not involve the sacrifice of a duty, 
but only some loss of comfort on his part; yet he is not like the child, 
to obey blindly ; for the reason which required the blindness of obe- 
dience, does not exist in his case. He is capable of weighing accu- 
rately duty with duty ; because he is capable of seeing consequences 
which the child cannot see. He is not to obey, where he could obey 
only by a crime; nor, even when the evil to be suffered would be only 
a loss of happiness to himself, can he be morally bound to make him- 
self miserable, for the gratification of a desire that, even in a parent, 
may be a desire of caprice or folly. Where the duty of obedience, in 
such cases, should be considered as terminating, it would not be easy 
to define by words ; since the limit varies, not merely with the amount 
of the sacrifice required, but with the extent of former parental favour, 
that may have required a greater or less return of grateful compliances, 
from the tenderness of filial obligation. I need not add, that, in 
any case of doubtful duty, that a virtuous son will always be inclined 
to widen, in some degree, rather than to narrow, the sphere of his obe- 
dience. 

As the duty of obedience flows from the necessary power of the pa- 
rent, in relation to the ignorance and weakness of those who are new 
to life, and therefore need his guidance, the filial duties of another class 
flow from the benefits conferred by the parent—benefits greater than 
can be conferred by any other ; since to them is due the very capaci- 
ty of profiting by the benefits of others. Of how many cares must 
every human being have been the subject, before he could acquire 
even the thoughtless vigour of boyhood ; and how many cares additional 
were necessary, then to render that thoughtless vigour something more 
than the mere power of doing injury to itself! They whose constant at- 
tendance was thus necessary to preserve our very being,—to whom we 
owe the instruction which we have received,—and, in a great mea- 
sure, too, our very virtues, may have sometimes, perhaps, exercised a 
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vigour that was unnecessary ; or abstained from affording us comforts — 
which we might have enjoyed without any loss of virtue. But still 
the amount of advantage is not to be forgotten on account of some slight 
evil. We owe them much, though we might have owed them more ; 
and, owing them much, we cannot morally abstain from paying them 
the duties of those who owe much. ‘They should have no wants, 
while we have even the humblest superfluity,—or rather, while want is 
opposed to want, ours is not that of which we should be the first to 
think. In their bodily infirmites, we are the attendants who should be 
most assiduous round their couch or their chair ; and even those men- 
tal infirmities of age which are more disgusting—the occasional peev- 
ishness, which reproaches for failures of duty that were not intended— 
the caprice that exacts one day what it would not permit the day be- 
fore, and what it is again to refuse, on the succeeding day ;—we are 
to bear, not as if it were an effort to bear them, and a sacrifice to duty ; 
but with that tenderness of affection which bears much, because it loves 
much; and does not feel the sacrifices which it occasionally makes, 
because it feels only the love which delights in making them. 

If filial love be thus ready to bear with bodily and moral infirmities, 
it is not less ready to bear with intellectual weakness. There is often, 
especially in the middle classes of life, as great a difference of mental 
culture in the parent and the child, as if they had lived at the distance 
of many centuries. The wealth that has been acquired by patient in- 
dustry, or some fortunate adventure, may be employed in diffusing all 
the refinement of science and literature to the children of those, to 
whom the very words, science and literature, are words of which they 
would scarcely be able, even with the help of a dictionary, to understand 
the meaning. In a rank of life still lower, there are not wanting many 
meritorious individuals, who, uninstructed themselves, labour indefatiga- 
bly to obtain the means of liberal instruction for one, whose wisdom 
in after years, when he is to astonish the village, may gratify at once 
their ambition and love. It would, indeed, be painful to think, that any 
one, whose superiority of knowledge has cost his parents so much 
fatigue, and so many privations of comforts, which, but for the ex- 
pense of the means of his acquired superiority, they might have enjoyed, 
should turn against them, in his own mind, the acquirements which were 
to them of so costly a purchase,—despising them for the very ignorance 
which gave greater merit to their sacrifice, and proud of a wisdom 
far less noble, when it can thus feel contempt, than the humble ig- 
norance which it despises. 
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He who, in the fulfilment of every filial duty, has obeyed as a son 
should obey, and loved as a son should love, may not, indeed, with all 
his obedience and affection, have been able to return an amount of ben- 
efit equal to that which he has received ; but, in being thus virtuous, 
he has at least made the return that is most grateful to a virtuous pa- 
rent’s heart. 


Section IV.—Fraternal Duties: 

Next in order to the relationship of the parent and child, may be 
considered the relation which the child bears to those who are united 
with him by the same tie, to the same parental bosoms. If friendship 
be delightful,—ifit be above all delightful to enjoy the continued friend- 
ship of those who are endeared to us by the intimacy of many years, 
who can discourse with us of the frolics of the school, of the adventures 
and the studies of the college, of the years when we first ranked our- 
selves with men in the free society of the world,—how delightful 
must be the friendship of those who, accompanying us through all this 
long period, with a closer union than any casual friend, can go still far- 
ther back, from the school to the very nursery, which witnessed our 
common pastimes,—who have had an interest in every event that has 
related to us, and in every person that has excited. our love. or our 
hatred,—who have honoured with us those to. whom we have paid 
every filial honour in life, and wept with us over those whose death 
has been to us the most lasting sorrow of our heart. | Such, in ‘its 
wide unbroken sympathy, is the friendship of _brothers,—considered 
even as friendship only—and how many circumstances of additional in- 
terest does this union receive, from the common relationship to those 
who have original claims to our still higher regard, and to whom we 
offer an acceptable service, in extending our affection to those whom 
they love. In treating of the circumstances that tend peculiarly to 
strengthen this tie, Cicero extends his view even to the common se- 
pulchre that is at last to enclose us: “Sanguinis. conjunctio’ devincit 
caritate homines. Magnum est enim, eadem habere monumenta ma- 
jorum, iisdem uti sacris, sepulchra’ habere communia.” It is, indeed, 
a powerful image, a symbol, and almost a lesson of unanimity. Eve- 
ry dissension of man with man, excites in us a feeling of painful in- 
congruity. But we feel a peculiar incongruity in the discord of those 
whom one roof has continued to shelter during life, and whose dust is 
afterwards to be mingled under a single stone. 
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On the fraternal duties, however, I need: not dwell, because: they 
may be considered very nearly in the same light, as the duties’ of that 
friendship, to which I have already compared them,—the duties of 
a cordial intimacy, rendered more sacred by relationship to the parents 
from whom we have sprung, and to whom we owe.common duties, as 
we have been objects of common cares. By the peculiar domestic 
attachments of this sort, and the mutual. services thence. arising, the 
world is benefited with the. accession to its general happiness, of 
the reciprocal enjoyments of a regard that has already found friends, 
before it could have thought of seeking them. | Surrounded by ‘the 
aged,—or at least by those who are aged in relation to. his first years 
of boyhood, the child would have learned only to respect and 
obey. With the little society of his equals around him, he learns 
that independence and equality of friendship, which train him to 
the affections that are worthy of a free and undaunted spirit, in 
the liberty and equal’ society of maturer years. As a son, he 
learns to be a good subject ;—as a brother, he learns to be a good 
citizen. | 
The duties, which we owe to our distant relations, vary, as 
might naturally be supposed, with the circumstances of society, ac- 
cording to the varying necessity of mutual aid. When the protection 
of law is feeble, and it is necessary, therefore, for many to unite, in 
common defence, the families that spring from one common stock, 
continue to cling to each other for aid, almost as.if they lived together’ 
under the same roof ;— it is truly one wide family rather than a num- 
ber of families; the history of the tribe, in its most remote years of 
warfare and victory, is the history of each individual of the tribe ; 
and the mere remembrance of the exploits of those, who fought with 
one common object, around the representative of their common an- 
cestor, is like the feeling of the fraternal or filial relation itself, pro- 
longed from age to age; while the affection thus flowing from the re- 
membrance of other years, is continually strengthened, by the important 
services, which. each individual is still able to perform for the whole, 
on occasions of similar peril. In other circumstances of society, the 
necessity of this mutual aid is obviated by the happier protection of 
equal law; and objects of new ambition, separating the little commun- 
ity into families, that have their own peculiar interests, with little if any 
necessity for reciprocations of assistance, the duty of giving such 
assistance is at once less important, and no longer receives any aid 
from the powerful circumstances of association, which, in a different 
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state of manners, rendered the most distant relative an object of al- 
most sacred regard. 


| 
Section V.— Duties of the Conjugal Relation. 


The duties to which I next proceed, are those which flow from an 
affection, that is one of the most powerful indeed of the affections 
which nature prompts, but to which she does not point out any particular 
individual as demanding it, without our choice. The only influence 
which she exercises, is on our choice itself. 

It is the conjugal relation of which I speak,—a relation of which the 
duties, like the duties of all our other reciprocal affinities, however mi- 
nutely divided and subdivided, are involved in the simple obligation to 
make those who are the objects of it, as happy as it is in our power to 
make them. 

In these few simple words, however, what a complication of duties is 
involved,—of duties which it is less easy for the ethical inquirer to state 
and define, than for the heart which feels affection, to exercise them all 
with instant readiness ! He who loves sincerely the object of any one 
of those relations, which bind us together in amity, and who is wise 
enough to discern the difference of conferring a momentary gratifica- 
tion, which may produce more misery than happiness, and of confer- 
ring that which is not merely present happiness, but a source of fu- 
ture enjoyment,—needs no rule of duty, as far at least as relates to 
that single individual, for the direction of a conduct, of which love it- 
self, unaided by any other guidance, will be a quick and vigilant di- 
rector. 

The husband should have, then, as his great object and rule of con- 
duct, the happiness of the wife. Of that happiness, the confidence in 
his affection is the chief element; and the proofs of this affection on 
his part, therefore, constitute his chief duty,—an affection that is not 
lavish of caresses only, as if these were the only demonstrations of love, 
but of that respect which distinguishes love as a principle, from that 
brief passion which assumes, and only assumes, the name,—a respect 
which consults the judgment, as well as the wishes of the object be- 
loved,—which considers her, who is worthy of being taken to the 
heart, as worthy of being admitted to all the counsels of the heart. If 
there are any delights, of which he feels the value as essential to his 
own happiness,—if his soul be sensible to the charms of literary ex- 
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cellence,—and if he considers the improvement of his own understand- 
ing, and the cultivation of his own taste, as a duty, and one of the most 
delightful duties of an intellectual being,—he will not consider it as a 
duty or a delight that belongs only to man, but will feel it more delight- 
ful, as there is now another soul that may share with him all the 
pleasure of the progress. ‘T’o love the happiness of her whose happi- 
ness is in his affection, is of course to be conjugally faithful ; but it is 
more than to be merely faithful; it is, not to allow room even fora 
doubt as to that fidelity, at least for such a doubt as a reasonable mind 
might form. It is truly to love her best—but it is also to seem to feel 
that love which is truly felt. 

As the happiness of the wife is the rule of conjugal duty to the hus- 
band, the happiness of the husband is in like manner the rule of con- 
jugal duty to the wife. There is no human being, whose affection is 
to be to her like his affection, as there is no happiness which is to be 
to her like the happiness which he enjoys. All that I have said of the 
moral obligation of the husband, then is not less applicable to her 
duty ; but, though the gentle duties belong to both, it is to her province 
that they more especially belong; because she is at once best fitted 
by nature for the ministry of tender courtesies, and best exercised in 
the offices that inspire them. While man is occupied in other cares 
during the business of the day, the business of her day is but the con- 
tinued discharge of many little duties, that have a direct relation to 
wedlock, in the common household which it has formed. He must 
often forget her, or be useless to the world; she is most useful to the 
world, by remembering him. From the tumultuous scenes which agi- 
tate many of his hours, he returns to the calm scene, where peace 
awaits him, and happiness is sure to await him—because she is there 
waiting, whose smile is peace, and whose very presence is more than 
happiness to his heart. : 

The vows, which constitute a solemn part of the matrimonial en- 
gagement, give to this duty of reciprocal love the sanction of an addi- 
tional authority ; but they only give an additional sanction, and increase 
the guilt of violating duties, which, without these vows, it would still 
have been guilt to violate. 

The husband is to seek the happiness of his wife, the wife, to seek 
the happiness of her husband. ‘This rule is sufficiently simple and effi- 
cacious, where affection is sufficiently strong, as in the domestic scenes 
of harmony and delight which I have pictured. But there may be 
cases of occasional disagreement, and then what is the duty ? In such 
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cases, it is obviously necessary, that for mutual peace, the will of one 
should be submitted to. the will of the other ;—and, if a point, so im- 
portant as this, were left to. the decision of the individuals themselves, 
without .any. feeling of greater duty on either side,—the disagreement, — 
it is evident, would still be continued, under a different name ; and, 
instead. of combating who should concede, the controversy would be, 
of whom it was the duty to make the concession. It is of most im- 
portant advantage, therefore, upon the whole, that there should be a 
feeling of duty to be called in for decision, in’such unfortunate cases ; and 
since from various circumstances, natural and factitious, man is every- 
where in possession of physical and political superiority,—since his 
education is usually less imperfect, and since the charge of providing 
for the support of the family, in almost every instance, belongs to him— 
it is surely, from ,-alh these circumstances, fit upon the whole, that, if 
the power of decision, in doubtful matters, should be given to one 
rather than to the other, it should be with man that it is to rest 
—whatever number of exceptions’ there may be, in which, but for the 
importance of the general rule, it would have been of advantage, 
that woman, -in those cases, the wiser and more virtuous, were the de- 
cider. 

The power of decision, therefore, which for the sake of peace, must 
be understood as resting somewhere, should rest with man; but 
though it rest. with him, it is only in unfortunate cases, as I before said, 
that the power of authoritative decision should be exercised. © In the 
general cireumstances of | conjugal life, there should:be absolute equali- 
ty, because, where love shouldbe equal, there should be that equal 
desire of conferring happiness, which is implied in equality of love and 
he, who, from the mere wish of gratifying his feeling of superiority, 
can wilfully thwart a wish of her, whose wishes,—where they do not 
lead to any moral or prudential impropriety,—should be to him, like 
his own, or even dearer than his own, if they did not truly become his 
wishes, when known to'be hers,—would deserve no slight punishment, 
as the violater of conjugal obligation, if he were not almost sufficient- 
ly punished in the very want of that better affection, the delightful 
feeling of which, would have saved him from his tyranny of power. 

The great. evil in matrimonial life, is the cessation of those cares, 
which were regarded as necessary for obtaining love, but which are 
unfortunately conceived to be less necessary, when love is once ob- 
tained. . The carelessnesses of a husband are not less severely felt, 
however; because they are the ‘neglects of one whose attentions are 
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more valuable, as he who offers them is more valued; and frequent 
inattentions, by producing frequent displeasure, may at last, though they 
do not destroy love wholly, destroy the best happiness of love.’ No 
advice can be more salutary for happiness—than that which recom- 
mends an equal attention to please, and anxiety not to offend, after 
twenty years of wedlock, as when it was the object of the lover to 
awake the passion, on which he conceived every enjoyment of his life 
to depend. We gain at least as much, in preserving a heart, as in 
conquering one. 2 

The cessation of these cares would be, of itself no slight evil, even 
though love had originally been less profuse of them, than it usually is, 
in the extravagance of an unreflecting passion. She who has been 
worshipped as a goddess, must feel doubly the insult of the neglect, 
which afterwards disdains to bestow on her the common honour that is 
paid to woman; and with the ordinary passions of a human being, it 
will be difficult for her to retain, I will not say love—for that is aban- 
doned—but the decorous and dignified semblance of love, for him who 
has cared little for the reality of it. It is not easy to say by how in- 
sensible a transition, in many cases, this conjugal resentment, or forced 
indifference, passes into conjugal infidelity ;—though it is easy, in. such 
a case, to getarmings: to whom the greater portion of the guilt is to be 
ascribed. a : 3 

But it will perhaps be said, love is not dependent on our mere will— 
and how can we continue to love one, whom no effort of ours can pre- 
vent us from discovering to be unworthy of our continued affection ? 
But by whom is this objection usually made f—Not by those, who, m 
engaging to love, and honour, and cherish during life, have been _care- 
ful in considering who it was to whom they entered under this solemn 
engagement. It is, in almost every instance, the objection of those, 
who when they formed the engagement, made a vow, of the real im- 
port of which they were regardless; and who afterwards dare to 
plead one crime as the justification of another. ‘There are duties of 
marriage, which begin before the marriage itself, in the provision that 
is made for matrimonial virtue and happiness ; and he who neglects the 
means of virtuous love, in a state of which virtuous love is to be the 
principal charm, is far more inconsiderate, and far more guilty, than the 
heedless producer of misery, who forms a matrimonial connexion, with- 
out the prospect of any means of subsistence, for one who is to ex- 
ist with him, only to suffer with him in indigence, aud for the little 
sufferers who are afterwards to make indigence still more painfully 
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felt. He who has vowed to love one to whom he pledges love, only 
because he knows that she is worthy of such a pledge, will not after- 
wards have reason to complain of the difficulty of loving the un- 
worthy. , 

“If, however, it be necessary for man to be careful to whom he 
engages himself by a vow so solemn, it is surely not less necessary for 
the gentler tenderness of woman. She, too, has duties to fulfil, that 
depend on love, or at least that can be sweetened only by love; and 
when she engages to perform them where love is not felt, she is little 
aware of the precariousness of such a pledge, and of the perils to which 
she is exposing herself. It is truly painful, then, to see, in the inter- 
course of the world, how seldom affection is considered as a necessary 
matrimonial preliminary,—at least in one of the parties, and in the 
one to whom it is the more necessary; and how much quicker the 
judgment of fathers, mothers, friends, is to estimate the wealth or the 
worldly dignity, than the wisdom or the virtue, which they present as 
a fit offering to her, whom wealth and worldly dignity may render 
only weaker and more miserable, but whom wisdom might counsel, and 
virtue cherish. It is painful to see one, who has in other respects, 
perhaps, many moral excellencies, consent as an accomplice in this 
fraud, to forego the moral delicacy, which condemns the apparent sale 
of affection, that is not to be sold,—rejoice in the splendid sacrifice 
which is thus made of her peace,—consign her person to one whom 
she despises, with the same indifference as she consigns her hand,—a 
prostitute for gold, not less truly because the prostitution is to be for 
life, and not less criminally a prostitute, because to the guilt and mean- 
ness of the pecuniary barter, are added the guilt of a mockery of ten- 
derness, that wishes to deceive man, and the still greater guilt of a per- 
jury, that, in vows which the heart belies, would wish to deceive God, 
on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


POSITIVE DUTIES ARISING FROM FRIENDSHIP.—FROM BENEFITS 
RECEIVED. 


Section I.—Of Friendship. 


From the domestic affinities, the transition is a very easy one, to 
that bond of affection which unites friend to friend, and gives rise to 
an order of duties almost equal in force, to those of the nearest af- 
finity. 

We are formed to be virtuous,—to feel pleasure, in contemplating 
those parts of our life, which present to us the remembrance of good 
deeds, as we feel pain, in contemplating other portions of it, which pre- 
sent to us only remembrances of moral evil ; and the same principle, 
which makes us love in ourselves what is virtuous, renders it 
impossible for us to look with indifference on the virtues of an- 
other. The principle of moral emotion alone, would thus be suffi- 
cient to lead to friendship, though there were no other principle in 
our nature, that could tend to make a single human being an object 
of our regard. 

But we are not lovers of virtue only,—we are lovers of many 
other qualities, which add to our happiness, not so much as our 
own virtues indeed, but often as much as we could derive, in the 
same space of time, from the mere virtue of those with whom we 
mix in society. We love gaiety, and we, therefore, love those who 
can render us gay, by their wit, by the fluency of their social elo- 
quence, by those never-ceasing smiles of good humour, which are al- 
most to our quick sympathy of emotion, like wit and eloquence ;— 
we hate sorrow, and we love those, who, by the same powerful aid, 
can enable us to shake off the burthen of melancholy, from which our 
own efforts are, as we have too often found, unable of themselves to 
free us ;—we have plans of business or amusement; and we love those 
whose co-operation is necessary to their success, and who readily af- 
ford to us that co-operation which we need ;—we are doubtful, in 
many cases, as to the propriety of our own conduct; and, if all others 
acted differently, we should be driven back to the uncertainty or the 
reproach of our own conscience, without any consolation from without : 
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—we, therefore, love those who, by acting as we act, seem to say to 
us that we have done well; or who, at least, when it is impossible for 
us to flatter ourselves with this illusion, comfort us with the only pallia- 
tion which our conscience can admit, that we are not more reprehen- 
sible than others around us. Even, without regard to all these causes ) 
of love, it is miserable to us to be alone. The very nature of all our 
emotions leads them to pour themselves out to some other breast; and 
the stronger the emotion, the more ardent is this propensity. We 
must make some one know why we are glad, or our gladness will be 
an oppression to us, almost as much asa delight. If we are in wrath, 
our anger seems to us incomplete, till not one only, but many, share 
our resentment. The sovereign would feel little pleasure, in all 
the splendour of his throne, if he were to sit upon it for ever, with 
subjects around him, to whom he was to be always a sovereign, and 
only a sovereign; and the very misanthrope, who abandons the race 
of mankind, in his detestation of their iniquity,—must still have 
some one with whom he may give vent to his indignation, by 
describing the happiness which he feels, in having left the wicked 
to that universal wickedness which is worthy of them, and which 
he almost loves, because it enables him to hate them more thoroughly. 

Thus lavish has nature been to us, of the principles of friendship. 
With all these causes, that, singly, might dispose to cordial intercourse, 
and that exert in most cases an united influence, it is not wonderful, 
that the tendency to friendship of some sort, should be a part of our 
mental constitution, almost as essential to it, as any of our appetites. 
It is scarcely a metaphor, indeed, which we employ, when we term 
it an appetite,—an appetite arising from our very nature as social be- 
ings: and, if our appetites, like our other desires, bear any proportion 
-to the amount of the good which is their object, it must be one ofthe 
most vivid which it is possible for us to feel; because it relates to a 
species of happiness, which is among the most vivid of our enjoyments, 
—in many cases approaching the delight of the most intimate domestic 
relations,—and scarcely to be counted inferior to the delight arising from 
any other source, unless when we think of that virtue which is essential 
to. the enjoyment of all. 

The duties that relate to friendship may be considered in three lights 
—as they regard the commencement of it—the continuance of it—and_ 
its close. 

Our first duties are those which relate to the choice of a friend. 
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If we were sufficiently aware, how great a command over our whole 
life, we give to any one whom we admit to our intimacy—how ready 
we are to adopt the errors of those whom we love; and to regard 
their very faults, not merely as excusable, but as objects of imitation, | 
or at least to imitate them without thinking whether they ought to be 
imitated, and without knowing even that we are imitating them,—we 
should be a little more careful than we usually are, in making a choice, 
which is to decide, in a great measure, whether we are to be virtuous 
or vicious, happy or miserable-—or which, in most cases, if we still 
continue happy, upon the whole, must often disturb our happiness ; and 
if we still continue virtuous, make virtue a greater effort. 

It is before we yield ourselves, then, to the regard, that we should 
strive to estimate the object of it, and to estimate his value, not by the 
gratification of a single day, but by the influence which he may continue 
to exercise on our life. If friendship, indeed, were a mere pastime, 
that ended with the amusement of some idle hours, it might be allowed 
to us to select for our companions, those who might best amuse our 
idleness ; it would be enough to us, then, that our friend was gay, and 
had the happy talent of making others gay. If it were a mere barter 
of courtesy, for a little wealth or distinction, it might be allowed to us, 
in like manner, to select those whose power and opulence seemed to 
promise, to our ambition and avarice, the best return of gain ;—it 
would then be enough, if our friend possessed a station that might ena- 
ble him to elevate us, not, perhaps, to his own rank, but at least a little 
higher than we are. ‘Then, indeed, the propriety or impropriety of 
friendship might be estimated as readily, and almost in the same man- 
ner, as we estimate the worth of any common marketable commodity. 
But ifit be an alliance of heart with heart,—if, in giving our sorrows or 
projects to be shared by another, we are to partake in our turn, his sor- 
rows or designs, whatever they may be,—to consider the virtue of him 
whom we admit to this diffusion with us of one common being, and to 
yield our affection, only as we discover the virtue which alone is*worthy 
of it, is almost the same thing as to consult for our own virtue. The vice 
of him whom we love,—the vice which we must palliate to every censur-. 
er, and which we strive to palliate even to our own severe judgment, will 
soon cease to appear to us what it is; and it will require but a little 
longer habit of palliation, and a little longer intercourse of cordial re- 
gard, to win from us that occasional conformity, which, with us too, 
may soon become a habit. Even though we escape from the vices of 
the wicked, however, it would be impossible for us to escape from 
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their misery. We must share the embarrassments and vexations, the 
fear and the disgrace, to which their moral errors must inevitably lead 
them ; and though the friendship of the virtuous had no other superior- 
ity of attraction than this one, it would still be enough to determine the 
choice of the wise,—that, in becoming the friends of the good, they 
would have nothing to fear but misfortunes, which require pity only, 
and consolation,—not shame; that, if they had no reason to blush 
for themselves, they would have no reason to blush for those, whom, 
by their selection, they had exhibited to the world as images of 
their own character; nor to feel, in the very imnocence of their 
own heart, by the moral perplexities in which their sympathies involved 
them, if not what is hateful in guilt, at least all which is wretched 
in it. | 

The necessity of ,virtue, then, in every bosom of which we resolve 
to share the feelings, would be sufficiently evident, though we were to 
consider those feelings only; but all the participation is not to be on 
our part. We are to place confidence as well as to receive it,—we are 
not to be comforters only, but sometimes too, the comforted ;—and our 
own conduct may require the defence, which we are sufficiently ready 
to afford to the conduct of our friend. Even with respect to the plea- 
sure of the friendship itself,—if it be a pleasure on which we set a 
high value,—it is.not a slight consideration, whether it be fixed on one, 
whose regard is likely to be as stable as ours, or on one, who may in 
a few months, or perhaps, even in a few weeks, withhold from us the 
very pleasure of that intimacy, which before had been profusely lavish- 
ed on us. 

If, without virtue, we have little to hope in stability, have we, even 
while the semblance of friendship lasts, much more to hope, as to 
those services of friendship which we may need from our friends? The 
secrets, which it may be of no importance to divulge, all may keep 
with equal fidelity ; sbecause nothing is to be gained by circulating, 
what no man would take sufficient interest in hearing, to remember 
after it was heard; but, if the secret be of a kind, which, if made 
known, would gain the favour of some one, whose favour it would be 
more profitable to gain than to retain ours, can we expect fidelity from 
a mind, that thinks only of what is to be gained by vice, in the great 
social market of moral feelings, not of what it is right to do? Can we 
expect consolation, in our affliction, from one, who regards our adver- 
sity only as a sign, that there is nothing more to be hoped from our in- 
timacy ! or trust our virtues to the defence of him, who defends or as- 
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sails as interest prompts, and who may see his interest, in representing 
us as guilty of the very crimes, with which slander has loaded us! In 
such cases, we have no title to complain of the treacheries of friendship, 
—for it was not friendship in which we trusted,—the treachery is as 
much the fault of the deceived as of the deceiver; we have ourselves 
violated some of the most important duties of friendship, the duties 
which relate to its commencement. 

When friendship has commenced, after all those necessary cautions, 
which form its first set of duties, a new set of duties begin their obliga- 
tion. We have chosen cautiously ; and we are now to confide ;—we | 
have chosen one whom it is virtuous to love, and weare to perform to | 
him all the services of love. 

He who is worthy of our confidence is worthy of our kindness ; hind 
therefore, of all the aid which our kindness can bestow. I need not 
say that we are guilty of a breach of duty, if with the power of further- 
ing his advancement in life, we withhold our assistance. If he be in 
want, we should consider it not as a favour on our part, but as an ad- 
ditional value which he has conferred on our wealth, that he has given 
us an opportunity of making a more delightful use of it, than any to 
which we could have known how to apply it, in any other circumstan- 
ces. If he be in grief, we have an affection that knows how to diffuse 
a tender pleasure over sadness itself; and that, if it cannot overcome 
affliction, can thus, at least, alleviate it. If he be suffering unmerited 
ignominy, we have a heart that knows his innocence, and a voice that 
can make itself be heard, wherever virtue is allowed to speak. These 
duties are easy to be performed. The only duty which is not easy, 
but which is still more necessary than the others, is that which relates 
to moral imperfections that may truly arise in him, or may become vis- 
ible in him, only after our friendship has been given and received ; 
imperfections, which, slight as they may be at first, may, if suffered to 
continue, vitiate that whole character, which it is so delightful to us to 
love ; and which, in every important respect, is still so worthy of being 
loved. The correction of these is our chief duty ; and every effort 
which it is in our power to use for this moral emendation, is to be em- 
ployed sedulously, anxiously, urgently ;—but with all the tenderness 
which such efforts admit. If in presenting to him that form of perfect 
virtue, to the imitation of which we wish to lead him, we make him 
feel more his own imperfection, than the tenderness of that regard 
which seeks his amendment above every other object,—the error is not 
his alone. 
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The duty which leads us to seek the moral reformation of our friend, 
wherever we perceive an imperfection that requires to be removed, is, 
as I have said, the highest duty of friendship, because it is a duty that 
has for its object the highest good which it is in our power to confer ; 
and he who refrains from the necessary endeavour, because he fears to 
give pain to one whom he loves, is guilty of the same weakness which, 
in a case of bodily accident or disease, would withhold the salutary po- 
tion, because it is nauseous, or the surgical operation which is to pre- 
serve life, and to preserve it with comfort—because the use of the in- 
strument, which is to be attended with relief and happiness, implies.a 
little momentary addition of suffering. ‘To abstain from every moral 
effort of this sort, in the mere fear of offending, is, from the selfishness 
of the motive, a still greater breach of duty, and almost, too, a still 
greater weakness. He, whom we truly offend, by such gentle admo- 
nitions as friendship dictates—admonitions of which the chief authority 
is sought in the very excellence of him whom we wish to make still 
more excellent—is not worthy of the friendship which we have wasted 
on him; and, if we thus lose his friendship, we are delivered from one 
who could not be sincere in his past professions of regard, and whose 
mockery, therefore, we might afterwards have had reason to lament. 
If he be worthy of us, he will not love us less, but love us more; he 
will feel that we have done that which it was our duty to do ;—and we 
shall have the double gratification, of witnessing the amendment which 
we desired, and of knowing that we have contributed to an effect, which 
was almost like the removal of a vice from ourselves, or a virtue added 
to our own moral character. 

The last set of duties, in relation to friendship, are those which re- 
gard its close. 

When friendship has teen fixed, where alone it should be fixed, the 
close of friendship is only the termination of the existence of those who 
feel it. But, with all the caution which it is possible for the best and 
wisest to employ in selection, it is still possible that they may be de- 
ceived, even as to important defects of character ; or, though they may 
not be deceived as to the essential virtues of the character, they may at 
least have failed to remark unfortunate circumstances of temper or gen- 
eral disposition, which may frustrate, afterwards, all the care that can 
be used to avoid what might lead to irritations and fretful suspicions, 
incompatible with permanent confidence. Friendship, then—that is to 
say, the cordial intimacy of friendship,—may cease, while those still 
live who were its subjects; but, when it ceases, from causes that 
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would render it impossible to be renewed with the same interest as be- 
fore, or that would render the renewal of it unwise, even though it were 
possible,—it should be a cessation of intimacy, and nothing more. ‘The 
great duty of fidelity still remams ; and in some measure too,—unless 
when there has been the provocation of injustice that cancels the past, 
because it shows the seeming affection of the past, even when affection 
was credited, to have been deceit,—there remains still the duty of an 
interest, stronger than we should feel in the welfare of a stranger, who 
had never been connected with us by any tie of peculiar regard. Even 
when there has been such a discovery of guilt, as would render immor- 
al this remaining interest, the duty of fidelity, as 1 have said, remains 
in all its force. What was confided to us, in years of confidence, 
should still be as safe in our bosom as before. ‘The only dispensation, 
by which it can be morally allowable for us to violate the trust, is the 
slander of reputation by the confider himself, if he dare to assail 
our character, when the disclosure of the secret which he has trust- 
ed to us, would render manifest our innocence. His very attack, in 
that case, may be considered as a sort of tacit intimation to us, 
that his trust is at an end. ! 

When friendship, after continuing uninterrupted through life, not 
merely without diminution, but with perpetual accessions of confidence 
and happiness, is at last broken by the death of one of the parties, 
its duties do not terminate to the survivor. He has a source of new 
duties in the remembrance of the past, in the glory of his friend, which 
is ever present with him,—and in the expectation of that future life, 
in which he hopes to rejoin him, and which, by this very hope, pre- 
sents a new motive to his own virtues. 

“¢ Some persons,” says the Marquise de. Lambert, “believe that 
there are no longer any duties to be fulfilled beyond the tomb; and 
there are but few who know how to be friends to the dead. Though 
the most magnificent funeral pomp be the tears and the silent sorrow 
of those who survive, and the most honourable sepulture, be in’ their 
hearts, we must not think that tears which are shed from the sensibility 
of the moment, and sometimes too from causes, which in part at least, 
relate to ourselves, acquit us of all our obligation. The name of our 
friends, their glory, their family, have still claims on our affection, 
which it would be guilt not to feel. They should live still in our 
heart, by the emotions which subsist there,—on our memory, by our 
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frequent remembrance of them,—in our voice by our eulogiums,—in 
our conduct, by our imitation of their virtues.” * 


Section [l.—Of Gratitude. 


Alter our consideration of the duties of friendship, which necessarily 
involve in them many feelings of gratitude for kindnesses received, it 
cannot require any long discussion, to evince the duty of gratitude to 
our benefactors in general. ) 

It is one of the most pleasing proofs of the benevolence of Heaven, 
that the very production of good by one human being to another, is 
not attended with delight only to him who receives the favour, but with 
equal delight to him who confers it ; and, with respect to the future also, 
that the desire of new beneficent exertions is not more deeply impress- 
ed on the mind of the beneficent, by every repetition of his kindness, 
than on the mind of him who is the object of the kindness. Both 
are made happier,—both are made more eager to render happy. 
Our first emotion, on receiving good, is love of him from whom we re- 
ceive it; our second emotion, is the wish of being able to render to him 
some niutual service; and he, whose generous life is a continued diffu- 
sion of happiness, may thus delight himself with the thought, that, in 
diffusing it, he has been at the same time, the diffuser of virtue,— 
at least, of wishes which were virtue for the time, and required noth- 
ing to convert them into beneficence, but the means of exercising them. 

So ready is gratitude to arise in almost every mind, that ingratitude 
to a benefactor, in every age of the world, has been regarded almost 
with the same species of abhorrence, as the violation of the dearest du- 
ties of consanguinity itself. He who could plunge a dagger into the 
heart of one who had conferred on him any signal service, would be 
viewed by us almost with the same fearful astonishment, with which we 
gaze on the parricide, who plunged his dagger into the heart that gave 
him life. 

The tie which connects the benefactor with him on whom he has 
conferred a kindness, does not, however, give its whole duties to one 
party, though its principal duties belong to one. __It is'the duty of one, 
to love him from whom he has received important kindnesses,—to 
study the interests of him, by whom his own have been promoted,—and, 
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in every service which requires only zeal, and not a sacrifice of virtue: 
to be assiduous in repaying what can be repaid,—not from an 
eager wish to shake off the obligation, which is truly in itself a 
species of ingratitude, but from the sincere desire of increasing the hap- 
piness of one who is sincerely loved, and who has given so much rea- 
son to love him. 

These are the duties of the obliged. But though we are not much 
accustomed to think of the duties of benefactors, the obliger too has 
moral obligations to fulfil, and obligations which, while they are as truly 
incumbent, as the duties’ of the obliged, are far more difficult to be 
fulfilled :—the duty of making his benefits press as lightly, as benefits 
to the same amount can press, by unfailing attentions to him whom he 
has obliged,—a condescension, that makes itself felt, however, not as 
condescension, which would recall the obligation more powerfully, but 
only as kindness, which seems to arise without any thought of former 
benefits, from the overflowing goodness of a benevolent heart. It would 
be manifestly cruel to repeat to any one, on whom we had conferred 
an important favour, “ Remember the favour which I conferred~ on 
you ;” but since it is not in the direct words only that such a mean- 
ing can be conveyed, it is cruel also, by excessive and ill-placed 
forms of ostentatious civility, to seem constantly to say to him, that 
we are thus very kind, and that we have never forgotten the gen- 
erosity which we showed him, at the distance, perhaps, of many 
years. 

When a benefactor forgets his duties, and makes a cruel use of the 
favours which he may have conferred, there is no tyrant whose cruelty 
is more oppressive ; because it is the tyranny of one whom we cannot 
oppose like other tyrants. They may, indeed, shackle our arms; 
but the iron clasp of this moral oppressor is placed where it is most 
powerfully felt, upon the heart itself, that may feel the worthlessness, 
but that is deprived of all power of rising against it. ‘There are beings 
of this kind, who use the means of beneficence, only for purposes the 
most malevolent,—whose very gifts are snares,—who oblige that they 
may afterwards be malicious with impunity,—exacting, ever after, 
from their unfortunate victim, assiduities and services which it is un- 
reasonable to pay,—and rejoicing, if he fail in them, that they may 
have the still greater pleasure of proclaiming his ingratitude. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


POSITIVE DUTIES ARISING FROM CONTRACTS.—FROM’ CITIZENSHIP. 


Section 1.—Of Contract. 


THERE remain sull to be considered, two species of duties, that 
arise from connexions of a more general kind, the dutves of contract, 
which of course vary with the nature of our particular engagements,— 
and the duties of citizenshap, or of patriotic regard, which extend ‘to 
all the individuals that are comprehended with us, under one systenmt of 
rovernment. | 

Though the practical rules of morality, which regard contracts, 
strictly as contracts, are all founded on the great principle, that each 
party in the contract, is under a moral obligation to fulfil what he has 
undertaken to, perform, in the manner in which he had reason to believe 
the engagement to be understood, by the party with whom he contract- 
ed,—it may be of advantage, to consider, separately, the contracts, 
which relate to objects of commercial barter, and those which relate to 


personal service. a 


The command which mere barter gives us, even when the objects 
of the barter are present objects exchanged for present objects, is no 
slight accession to the comfort of maukind. What is useless to our- 
selves is thus instantly invested with utility, by becoming the medium 
of acquiring for us, what is directly useful. But such direct barter, of 
present objects for present objects, would be only a small part of the 
commerce from which our wants might receive aid, if no more than the 
possessions of the present moment, were allowed to enter into the mu- 
tual transference. A contract is truly, in its moral operation, a transfer 
of the future for the present,—or of some future object, which we val- 
ue less, for a future object which we value more. Its effect is to free 
us, Im a great.measure, from the influence of time, as far as our mere 
commerce is concerned,—to render every thing which our power, in 
any moment of our life, may command, present, as it were, at the very 
hour in which we make our purchase,—enabling us thus to form, of all 
the property which we are ever to possess, and of all the energies 
which we are ever to be capable of exerting, one great fund, 
which we may employ with equal and ready command, for all the 
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purposes that seem to us, at in one moment, most essential to our 
happiness. 

If that power, by which we are thus enabled to bargain for the fu- 
tuve, be so important an instrument of public convenience, the breach 
of the contracts, on the stability of which,—that is to say, on the good 
faith of which,—the power is founded, we may well suppose, will be 
regarded by the community as an injury to its essential interests; and 
the individual, guilty of it, should feel, not merely the self-disapproba- 
tion, which arises from the thought of having deceived, for purposes of 
selfish profit, any one’ member of the community,—but that also, 
which’ arises from the thought of having contributed to weaken the 
great support of public: confidence, and to reduce the whole power of 
society, to those few exertions, which it is capable of making at any 
one instant, or the few immediate sr of barter, which are at any 
one instant absolutely possessed. 

Of that most useful power, which the general system of contracts 
gives us over time itself, he does all which 30 individual can do to de- 
prive us ;—for he does that, which if all other individuals did in like 
manner, the power of bargaining for the future, which exists only by 
mutual confidence, would cease instantly in mutual distrust. From a 
command over every moment of our life, we should be reduced to a 
sifigle moment of it,—the moment, in which we could give with one 
hand, while we received with the other. 


\ 


Man, therefore, is morally bound to perform the engagements, which 
he has undertaken to fulfil,—-whether there be or be not, in the indi- 
vidual with whom the contract was made, any power of enforcing the 
fulfilment. In this obligation, where it has been voluntarily made, there 
are truly no limits but the physical power of the individual, and the in- 
dependent morality of that which is undertaken to be performed. 
Where we have undertaken to perform, what no exertions on our part, 
however active and unremitting, could accomplish, we cannot feel re- 
morse at not having done what we were unable to do; whatever moral 
disapprobation we may feel of our engagement itself, as undertaken - 


_rashly, and as tending to excite expectations in others, which, as they 


were beyond our power of gratifying them, we had no title to excite. 
In like manner, when the action which we have undertaken to perform, 
is one, which, as affecting the happiness, or means of happiness, of 
others whose happiness we have no title to disturb, it would be immor- 
al in us to perform, if we had not entered into the engagement,—the 
performance of it would be immoral still, though we may have entered 
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into the most solemn engagement,—for there is no form of words, no 
promise, no oath, which can render just, what was injustice to others 
before. In such a case it cannot excite our remorse, that we have not 
done what it would be remorse to have done :—our moral disapproba- 
tion of ourselves may arise, indeed, and should arise :—but it arises at 
the remembrance of the engagement itself, not at the thought of the 
failure in the engagement. We have now to regret one delinquency. 
But if we had performed what we had engaged to do, we should then, 
instead of one species of moral regret, have been subject to two feelings 
of that sort. We should have had to repent, as now, of the guilt of 
engaging to do what was morally wrong,—and to repent also of the 
continued guilt of wilfully persisting in an action, which we felt to be 
iniquitous. 

When that which we have engaged to do, is truly within our power, 
—when it is undertaken voluntarily, and when the performance involves 
no violation of moral duty,—it would be a violation of moral duty not 
to perform it,—or, though perhaps with more verbal exactness, to per- 
form it less fully than we know to have been understood and intended, 
in the spirit of the mutual convention. 'The contract may, indeed, if 
we consider the mere words of it, often imply more or less than was 
understood by the parties at the time; and though, in some cases, it 
may be legally expedient, for the advantage of the general rule,—as 
applicable to cases, in which the discovery of the intended meaning 
would not be easy, and in which, notwithstanding, it is necessary that 
some exact meaning should be presumed,—that that meaning should 
be presumed to be, what the strict grammatical or technical construc- 
tion of the language bears,—it is legally only, not morally, that this 
forced interpretation in the particular case, is put on words, which, in 
that particular case, were intended to convey a different sense ; and he. 
who, with perfect certainty of the intended meaning, shelters himself 
under the mere forms of legal construction, and does only what the 
law, in its necessary limitation to general rules and general forms of 
expression, obliges him to do,—is, in every important respect, as. truly 
a violator of the duty of contract, as if the construction of the law had 
exactly corresponded with that real meaning of the parties at the time 
of their mutual engagement, which, after entering into the engagement, 
he has refused to fulfil. ; | 

The contract of personal service, even of that domestic service which 
is the most complete of all voluntary servitudes, is, as a mere contract, 
precisely of the same nature as our other contracts. ‘The servant who 
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engages to obey the will of the master,—that is to say, of one who, on 
his part, engages to furnish the servant with maintenance and a pe- 
cuniary remuneration corresponding with the nature of the services per- 
formed—makes a barter of advantage for advantage. He gives up his 
liberty, for the’ time bargained, to receive, in return, what he values 
still more than liberty. 

That the master and the servant are mutually bound to discharge to 
each other, the peculiar offices which they have engaged to discharge, 
is a moral truth which flows from the very nature of a contract, and 
which needs no peculiar elucidation. But as, in the fulfilment of this 
particular contract, individuals are brought together, who may be mu- 
tually benefited, in various ways, which the contract itself cannot strictly 
be understood as comprehending,—and benefited, without injury to 
him who confers the benefit,—nature has not allowed this power of do- 
ing good, to be wasted in unproductive idleness. By various beautiful 
processes, which take place, in the mechanism of the moral universe, 
by the influence of the associating principle, and by all those emotions 
of regard, which the presence of ‘familiar objects, merely as familiar 
objects, excites,—still more by that moral esteem, which it is impossi- 
ble not to feel for the virtues that are frequently before us, whatever the 
rank may be which those virtues adorn,—she has provided a source of 
peculiar duties, which make man, who lives with man, in the intercourse 
of mutual services, an object of a deeper interest, than that, which be- 
gins and ends, with the few services which were reciprocally bar- 
tered... i 

That it is the duty of the servant, independently of the cold fulfil- 
ment of the mere drudgery, which he executes for us, as he would 
have executed it for any other, who paid the same price for each mo- 
tion of his arm,—to feel too, some interest in our prosperity and gener- 
al happiness,—in our sickness, for example, not merely to watch around 
our bed, and to wish for his own sake, that we were again enjoying 
health and easy slumbers as before,—but to form that wish with sincere 
regret for the parched lip, and burning eye, and the feverish lassitude, 
that robs us of rest, even in rendering us incapable of action,—that he 
should rejoice at our recovery, before he thinks that our recovery will 
restore him to the less fatiguing duties, that are comparatively freedom, 
—all this, though it formed no part of our original contract with him, we 
are sufficiently ready to claim, or at least to expect, because the duties 
of affection which we claim, are duties which are to be profitable to 
ourselves. We are not quite so ready to admit, however, that our own 
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duties to him are more than those, for which we directly contracted ; 
and that without violating the obligation which the law would discover 
in the very words, or implied conditions of our bargain, we may yet 
violate the moral obligation which truly subsists in it, according to that 
only just interpretation which our own hearts, if we consulted them, 
would afford. 

There are duties, then, which we owe to the lowest of those who 
serve us,—that are not fulfilled by the most bountiful allotment of wa- 
ges, and lodging, and sustenance. Of these duties, which are not du- 
ties of supererogation, but flow from the very nature of the bond 
which connects the master and the servant, by reciprocal benefits, the 
surest rule is to be found, in that brief direction, which Seneca, in the 
spirit of the noble Christian precept of morals, has so happily given us 
in one of his Epistles, in which he treats of the cruelty and the con- 
tumely of Roman masters. ‘So live with your inferior, as you would 
wish your superior to live with you. Sic cum inferiore vivas, quemad- 
modum tecum superiorem velles vivere.” ‘In a servant,” says Ma- 
rivaux, “I see a man,—in his master, I see nothing more.—Every one 
has his office te perform,—one serves at the table, one serves at the 
bar, one in the council, another in the field,—and he whom we call 
a servant, is perhaps the least a servant of the whole band of me- 
nials.” 

They are capable of enjoyment, like ourselves ; and there are many 
enjoyments of which we may legally deprive them, by the constraints 
to which they have submitted themselves, according to the common 
usage of such personal contracts—but which are not mcompatible with 
the fulfilment of all their duties to us; and which it would, therefore, 
morally, be as wrong to prevent as it would be to prevent a similar — 
amount of enjoyment, when the power of preventing it was not legally 
ours: He who, to the utmost of his power, converts the freedom of 
domestic service into slavery—who allows no liberty—no recreation— 
no pleasure, which he can interdict, has all the guilt of a tyrannical 
master of a slave; or rather, has a guilt that exceeds the guilt of such 
oppression, because it is an oppression that is exercised in a land of 
freedom. Every indulgence, therefore, which does not interfere with 
the domestic duties, and which does not tend to vitiate the character, is 
a duty which the master owes. 

Those who serve us, it is impossible even for the haughtiest person 
to deny, are, indeed, men like ourselves, differing from us, originally at 
least, only in the circumstances of their external condition, and difter- 
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ing, even in these, only for a period, that, in relation to the immortality 
of which it is a part, is scarcely more lasting than that short voluntary 
transformation of character, in which, for the amusement of a few 
hours, the richest and mightiest sometimes condescend to assume a 
servile garb, and act the part, which their servants on the stage of life 
are acting, in a drama a very little longer. ‘They are maskers, whose 
masquerade does not finish in an evening, but will finish when a few 
evenings are over, and when all will return to their original state of 
man. But, without insisting on this similarity of state, the human | 
equality which is soon to level the distinctions that at present are re- 
garded by us with so much pride, it will be enough to insist on the 
similarity of the principles on which their feelings and ours depend. 
They are capable, like us, of many pleasures, and of more than plea- 
sure, in receiving approbation ;—they have passions that mislead them, 
as we have; and from us those passions may derive mitigation, or 
additional violence. On these considerations our duties to them are 
founde . — 

They are assailed by temptations, like those which assail us; and 
they sometimes fall, as we, too, fall. They neglect to do what we have 
desired ; and they often do what is positively injurious to us. In such 
cases, they might deserve all our severity of punishment, if we were not 
men, and they were not men. Our reproof they unquestionably de- 
serve, not merely because they have failed in their part of our mutual 
contract, but also because our reproof may, even to them, be attended 
with moral advantage. Yet, though our reproof of any gross inatten- 
tion is not excusable only, but, if we consider all its consequences, an 
act of humanity,—it is not to be the reproof of one who seems al- 
most pleased with the offence itself, in the eagerness which is shown 
to reprehend it. In censuring, we are silently to have in mind the hu- 
man weaknesses of our own moral nature ; and to remember, that, if 
even we, with better light and nobler recreations, err, the ignorant who, 
by their very ignorance, are incapable of seeing many of the conse- 
quences of actions, and who have few recreations but those which se- 

duce them from what is good, may still more naturally be imagined to 
err. In condemning them, therefore, we condemn ourselves; or we 
declare that we are frail creatures, of whom less knowledge, and less 
virtue, are to be expected thanof them. There are beings with gentle 
voices, and still gentler eyes, and with smiles that seem never to be 
willed, and scarcely even to fade and brighten again, but to be almost 
the native character of the countenance, like the very lustre that.is ever 
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blooming on the cheek and on the lip,—there are beings, who seen: 
to exist thus only in a perpetual moral atmosphere of radiance and se- 
renity, that, on the sight of a single particle of dust on a book, or a ta- 
ble, or a chair, as if, in that particle, a whole mountain of misery were 
before them, can assume in an instant all the frowns and thunders of 
all the furies;—whose delicate form is too weak to bear the violent 
opening of a door, but not too weak, after the door is opened, to shake 
the very floor with the violence of their own wrath, on the unfortunate 
opener of it. 

Indulgence to the lighter imperfections of servants is then an im- 
portant part of our moral obligation, in that temporary domestic re- 
lationship which we have contracted. But though it is a duty which 
we owe to them, it is, at least, as much a source of tranquillity to 
ourselves. A life of constant upbraiding is very far from being a 
life of happiness. When we make them miserable, they have had al- 
ready too good a revenge, in the very fretfulness of the anger that is 
wreaked on them. : 

If the mere human tendency to evil, that exists in the bosom of the 
servant, as it exists in his master’s bosom, be a sufficient cause for the 
duty of indulgence, when indulgence is not to be attended with hurtful 
consequences, as much to him whose offences are suffered to pass unre- 
buked, as to him who is directly imjured,—this tendency to evil is a 
source also of another duty, which is, in truth, the most important of all 
the duties that attend this domestic relation,—the duty of not corrupt- 
ing the virtue of him, whose services only we have purchased; and 
whose moral part, which was not, and could not be sold to us, we are 
not to enfeeble, if we do not strengthen it. He who, after living under 
the same roof with us for years, quits our door without the amiable 
qualities with which he first entered it,—every pure wish polluted, and 
new habits of licentiousness formed, while all that remains of early 
habits is a little remorse, that is soon overwhelmed in the turbulence 
of vulgar dissipation, —though he may be far better skilled than before, 
in all the fashionable frivolities of his craft,—and though he may have 
acquired, m our service, by plunder, not by economy, what would 
enable him to rise to a better station, if it were not soon to be ex- 
hausted by the vices which he gathered at the same time,—dquits us 
poorer upon the whole, and, as a mere human being, far lower in 
the scale of dignity, than when, with all his clownish awkwardness, 
he had virtues which it has been our misfortune, or rather, our guilt to 
destroy. alee 
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SECTION .—Of Citizenship. 


The only remaining set of duties to particular individuals, or classes 
of individuals, which we have to consider, are those which connect us 
with our fellow citizens. 

That we should love the land of our birth,—of our happiness,—of 
that social system under which our happiness has been produced 
and protected,—the land of our ancestors, of all the great names 
and great deeds, which we have been brought most early to venerate, 
—is surely as little wonderful as that we should feel, what we all truly 
feel, a sort of affection for the most trifling object, which we have 
merely borne about with us for any length of time. Loving the very 
land of our birth, we love those who inhabit it, who are to us, a part, 
as it were, of the land itself, and the part which brings it most imme- 


‘diately home to our affection and services. It is a greater recommen- 


dation to our good will, indeed, to be a relative, or a friend, or a bene- 
factor ; but it is no slight recommendation, even without any of these 
powerful titles, to be a fellow-countryman—to have breathed the same 
air, and trod the same soil, and lent vigour to the same political institu- 
tions, to which our own aid has actively or passively contributed. 


While all are fellow-countrymen around us, indeed, we scarcely feel 


the force of the tie which binds us to each, becatise we are bound 
equally to all. But, let our relative situation be changed ; place us on 


‘some shore at a distance—in a society as civilized as that which we 
have lefi—with a brighter sky and warmer air—and all the occupations 
which business can give—or all the amusements, with which elegant 


frivolity can render days and evenings short to us ;—in the very hurry 
of pleasure, that scarcely allows us time to think of home, let but a sin- 
gle accent be heard of the native dialect familiar to our ear—and, if 
we have been long absent from our country, what benefactor or friend is 
there, or almost, I may say, what relative, however near to us in 
consanguinity and affection, who is for the moment or the hour, 
so interesting tq our heart, as the stranger of whom we know 
nothing, but that he comes from the land which we love above 


‘every other land, and is to us almost the representative of that land 


itself. i 

Affection, though not the direct and exclusive source, is at least, by 
the bountiful provision of Heaven, the great accompaniment of duty ; 
and when affection so strong is universally felt, there must be duties of 
no slight obligation. 
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Our countrymen may be considered by us individually, or as con- 
stituting one great community, in which the obligations due by us to all 
the separate individuals are concerted, so as to form together, an amount 
of obligation, which those who would think but little of their duties to a 
single member of the community, cannot, with all their indifference, 
wholly disregard. 

As individuals, their claim to our services is the same in kind, how- 
ever weaker in degree, as that which a common descent gives to those 
who are connected with us by remote affinities of blood. We are not 
merely to abstain from injuring, and to wish and endeavour to promote 
their happiness, when means of promoting it are in our power,—for 
these duties we owe to all mankind ;—but when there is a competition 
of interests, and no obligations of more important duty are concerned, 
which should influence our choice, we are to prefer them to others who 
compete with them, our country being to us as it were a puReate and 
they, with us, its common offspring. 

Beside this general interest in the happiness of all who live with us 
under the same government,—there are patriotic duties which we owe 
to some of our countrymen only; though, in truth, when we trace 
even these duties to their source, we find them too, to have their origin 
in that equal regard for the happiness of all, which we owe to all our 
fellow citizens. The duties to which I allude, are the offices of ex- 
ternal respect, which we pay to those who are invested with high sta- 
tions,—offices of respect, which the multitude pay, without any very 
nice analysis of the obligation, and which it is of the highest importance 
to public order, and to public happiness, that they should be ready 
thus to yield to the external symbols of authority,—and which a wise 
and good man pays with the same readiness as the multitude, because 
he knows at once, how important they are to national tranquillity, and 


how very little it is, which, in the external wang of respect, is paid to 


the real happiness of the individual. 

Such are the civic duties which we owe to individuals. The aie 
which we owe to our fellow citizens, as constituting one great commun- 
ity, may be considered as reducible to three :—first, the duty of obe- 


s 


dience to the system of Jaws under which we live, the benefit of © 


which all enjoy, and according to which all regulate their plans and 
expectations ;—secondly, the duty of defending that social system, of 
which we are a part, from violent aggressions, foreign or internal ;—and 
thirdly, the duty of endeavouring, as far as we possess any power that 
can be beneficiaily exerted, to increase the means of public prosperity 
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and, above all, where political evils exist, to ameliorate a system of 
polity, which though it produces much happiness, may still, by refor- 
mations, as far as these are practicable, be capable of producing 
more. 

Our first patriotic duty of this general kind, is the duty of obe- 
dience. 

Why is it that we term obedience a duty,—what circumstances are 
there, in the nature of a system of government, by which, under certain 
limitations, it has a claim to our submission, merely because it already 
exists, and has long existed ? 

The answer to this question was, for a long time, a very simple one, 
—that power established, was established by God, and that disobe-. 
dience to the individual whom he had established to exercise this pow- 
er, would be a rebellion against right divine. ‘The argument, for the 
right divine of established power, which is in logic, little better than any 
other argument for the right divine of any thing that exists—whether 
good or evil merely as existing,—for the prevalent system of manners, 
virtuous or vicious,—or even, as has been truly said, for the right di- 
vine of a wide-spread fever, or any other pestilence, is as wretched in 
its moral consequences, as it is ridiculous in logic; and it is painful 
to peruse the writings on the subject, which at one period—and that 
not avery distant one—were so prevalent, and, in some cases, were the 
works of authors whom we are accustomed to venerate, not merely as 
philosophers, but as men, who have given undoubted proofs of the most 
benevolent interest inthe human race. Berkeley, the author of the The- 
ory of Vision,—Berkeley, the generous possessor of “every virtue 
under heaven,” is the same Berkeley who endeavours to demonstrate 
to us, that it is as much our duty to submit to the most ferocious tyrant, 
as to submit to the supreme benevolence of God,—or rather, that to 
obey such a tyrant is to obey Supreme Benevolence. 

That God, the equal God of all mankind, has not formed us to be 
the slaves of any individual, and in furnishing our minds with so many 
principles, that insure our progress in less important sciences, has not 
abandoned us, in the most important of all, to the selfishness of a 
power, which may prefer the present misery of its own despotic 
sway to all that can be offered for its reformation,—because the re- 
formation would abridge an authority which it is more convenient 
for the possessor of it, to exercise with no limit but that of will, I surely 
need not now attempt to prove. On the right divine of authority, 
whatever vague allusions to it we may sometimes find in courtly flat- 
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terers of the day, we have no writers now who require to be con- 
futed. | 

There is, indeed, one species of right divine which established au- 
thority does possess,—its tendency to the peace of those who submit 
to it, and consequently, in that respect to their happiness, which, as the 
object of our Creator, has the sanction of divme will. But it posses- 
ses this right divine, only as tending to public happiness,—it is sec- 
ondary only, not primary; and when the public happiness, instead 
of being, upon the whole, promoted by obedience, would, upon the 
‘whole, when every consequence, indirect as well as direct, is taken 
into account, be promoted, by shaking off that power which is incon- 
sistent with its great object,—remonstrance, even rebellion itself,—if 
that name can justly be given, in such circumstances of dreadful ne- 
eessity, to the expression of the public will,—has as truly its right 
divine, as established authority, even in its best state, could be said 
to have it, when, as exercised with happier tenderness, it was pro- 
ductive of that good, in which alone the divinity of its right is to be 
found. © | 7 

We have no need, then, of all those fictions to which political wri- 
ters, in periods in which the true source of political obligation was 
less distinctly perceived, were obliged to have recourse, in asserting the 
rights of the governed, as paramount to the claims of mere possession, 
in the tyrannical governor. We have no need to speak of original com- 
pacts, of those who obey with those who command, understood as 
prior to the existing forms of social institutions,—and the violation of 
which, by one party, might be considered as a warrant to the other 
party for resuming the original rights, of which they had consented, 
through their ancestors, to divest themselves. Such compacts never 
existed and could not, independently of the good that might flow from 
them, be of obligation on the new individuals, who form the present race 
of mankind, though they had truly taken place at some remote period. 
The only reason for which we could conceive it necessary for men 
at present, to pay the obedience which another number of men, at any 
other period, paid to a certain number of their fellow-creatures, who 
lived in their time, is, that a failure in this obedience,—of the propriety 
of which the existing generation are equally capable of judging, or 
better capable, if political knowledge have made the slightest progress, 
—would seem to be injurious to the society in which they live 5 and, if 
this reason be valid, it is valid without the necessity of the compact 
supposed. It is our duty to obey, because mankind—at least that large 
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part of mankind which we term our couatry,—would suffer, upon the 
whole, if we were not to obey. This is the powerful hold which even 
imperfect governments possess on the obedience of the wise and good ; 
and the stronger holds which they may seem to have, by corruption, 
or by mere usage of unreflecting veneration, on the profligate and the 
ignorant, is truly not half so strong. The profligate supporter of a sys- 
tem, for which he cares only as it ministers to his vices, may see, per- 
haps, some more tempting promise of wealth and power, in a rebellion 
against that very authority, the slightest attempt to ameliorate which, 
he has been accustomed to represent as a species of treason. ‘The ig- 
norant, who fall on their knees to-day, merely because something is 
passing which is very magnificent, and before which other knees are 
bent, or bending, may, to-morrow, when other arms are lifted in tu- 
multuous rebellion, join their arms to the tumult and the dreadful fury 
of the day. It is only in the bosom of the wise and good, that any 
security of obedience is to be found. He who is worthy of those hon- 
ourable names—who is wise to consult for the public weal, which his 
goodness wishes, has no object but the happiness of the community ; 
and though he may see imperfections in government which tend to 
lessen this happiness, he yet knows how much is to be hoped from the 
calm influence of diffusive knowledge, and how very little is to be 
hoped from the exercise of force,—-which would be opposed not by 
mere force of arms, but by the force of as many bad passions as could 
be summoned to resist it; and which would too often, also, be obliged 
to call to its own aid passions, as little worthy of the sacred cause in 
which they might be engaged, as the very passions that were opposed 
tohim. He weighs good with good, evil with evil;—and the op- 
pression must, indeed, be severe, and the prospect of relief from it by 
other means be truly gloomy, before he will lift his voice to call his fel- 
low citizens to arm against their fellow citizens. ‘The speculative line 
of demarcation, where obedience ought to end, and resistence must be- 
gin, is,” as Mr. Burke truly says, “ faint, obscure, and not easily defina- 
ble. It is not a single act, or a single event, which determines it. 
Governments must be abused and deranged, indeed, before it can be 
thought of; and the prospect of the future must be as bad as the ex- 
perience of the past. When things are in that lamentable condition, 
the nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy, to those whom na- 
ture has qualified to administer, in extremities, this critical, ambiguous, 
bitter potion, to a distempered state. Times, and occasions, and pro- 
vocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise, will determine. 
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from the gravity of the case,—the irritable, from sensibility to 
oppression,—the highminded, from disdain and indignation at abu- 
sive power in unworthy hands,—the brave and bold, from the love 
of honourable danger in a generous cause ;—but, with or without 
right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking and the 
good.” * 

A revolution, indeed, even in such circumstances, as this eloquent 
writer well says, should be, and will be, the last resource of the thinking 
and good. But, though it will be the last resource, it still is a resource 
—a resource in those miserable circumstances, in which times, and 
occasions, and provocations, teach their terrible lessons. When the 
rare imperious cases do occur, in which the patriotism that before made 
obedience a duty, allows it no more, to him who feels that he has now 
another duty to perform ;—when he sees, with sorrow, that a cause 
which is good in itself, will demand the use of means from which, with 
any other motives, he would have shrunk with abhorrence, he will lift his 
voice sadly, indeed, but still loudly—he will lift his arm with reluctance, 
but, when it is lifted, he will wield it with all the force which the thought 
of the happiness of the world, as perhaps dependent on it, can give to 
its original vigour ;—he has made that calculation in which his own 
happiness, and his own life, have scarcely been counted as elements. 
If he survive and prevail, therefore, though in anticipating the prosperi- 
ty which he has in part produced, he may sometimes look back on 
the past with melancholy, he cannot look back on it with regret ;—and, 
if he fall, he will think only of the aid which his life might have given 
to that general happiness which he sought,—not of his life itself, as an 
object of regard, or even as a thing which it would have been possible 
for him to preserve. 

_ It is vain for us, when our object is to discover, not what man has 
done, but what man ought to do, to think of the origin of power, as 
if this were sufficient to determme the duty of our present acquies- 
cence. ‘The history of power, is the history of that to which men have, 
generally or individually, considered it expedient to submit; but it is 
not on that account necessarily, the history of that to which it was the 
duty of man to submit. It leaves to the race of man, in every age, and 
in all the varying circumstances of their external and internal condition, 
to consider the duties of mankind in the same manner as they would 
have considered them in any former age; and the duty of man asa 
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witizen, is not to prefer the happiness, or supposed happiness of one, to 
the happiness, or supposed happiness of many, but the happiness of 
many to the happiness of one, when these are opposed and incompati- 
ble. The happiness of many may, indeed, be best consulted, and truly 
is best consulted, by distinctions and honours, which may seem to the 
inconsiderate, as if existing only for the happiness of one or of a few. 
But still it is of the wider happiness produced by them that the patriot 
is to think, when he establishes these very distinctions, or wishes them 
to be prolonged. | 

The fiction of a social contract, then, as I have before said, is only a 
circuitous mode of asserting the original rights, which that very contract 
takes for granted in the contractors. Equally false is the supposed anal- 
ogy, by which political writers would argue, from mere prescription in 
cases of property, for a similar prescriptive right to sovereign power, as 
implied in the long continued possession of it. There still remains the 
inquiry why prescription itself is legally recognised. It is for the good 
of the state, and only for the general good,—to prevent the evil of in- 
secure possession, and frequent litigation, that such a bar to judicial 
scrutiny is allowed,—and if it were for the good of all the citizens, that 
prescription should not operate, even in cases of property, there can be 
little doubt that it would not have been legally established. The legal 
authority of prescription then, when we trace it to its source, is not a 
proof of the moral right of the exerciser of hereditary tyranny, to con- 
tinued violation of public happiness, and, therefore, to unlimited submis- 
sion, from the nation of slaves, the offspring of a nation of slaves. It is, 
on the contrary, a proof of the paramount obligation of that general 
good, which in the right of prescription, as m every other legal right, 
has been professedly the great object of legislation, and which, in some 
circumstances, may render resistance a duty, as, in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of society, it renders obedience a duty, and resistance a 
crime. | 
_ That the power of the sovereign exists by our will, however, is not 
enough of itself, to confer cn us the right of disobeying it; and this, 
for a very plain reason,—that, even when the government is not like 
that of our own noble constitution, one which is a source of greater hap- 
piness to him who obeys, than to him who governs,—the disobedience 
may be productive of misery, which, even the slave of a bad govern- 
“ment has no right to produce. Our duties are not all dependent on 
our mere power, or our mere will. If I learn that my benefactor is in 
indigence, it depends on my will, whether I afford any relief to his 
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wants; but, it does not, therefore, follow, that I have a moral right to 
refuse relief. In like manner, I have no moral right to produce that 
wild disorder, which mere disobedience to law, if general, would occa- 
sion,—still less to produce that bloodshed, and the desolation, and the 
bad passions worse than mere bloodshed and desolation, which would 
be the inevitable consequence of a long protracted civil dissension. 
This general tendency of obedience to power and happiness, is the 
true right divine of authority ; a right which is divine, because the 
virtue which loves the power and happiness of all, is itself of divine 
obligation. | 

Since the duty of political obedience, however, important as it is in 
the list of moral duties, is still a duty which derives its force from our 
general regard for the happiness of the community,—this happiness of 
the community which, in ordinary circumstances, gives obligation to the 
claim of mere power to our obedience, in other circumstances limits the 
obligation, and produces a moral duty that is altogether opposite. On 
the duty of the citizen, in circumstances so different from those in 
which our inestimable constitution has placed us, we may still 
ethically speculate,—as, in our systems of meteorology, we treat, under 
our own temperate sky, of the sultry heats and hurricanes of a tropical 
climate. , 

These cases, however, in which it is morally right to resist, by other 
means than those which the established constitution itself affords, the ty- 
ranny of a government, in any situation of society, are but of rare oc- 
currence 3 since it is not tyranny alone which qualifies rebellion, but 
tyranny, in circumstances in which rebellion against its cruel and de- 
erading power, affords a prospect of success, not merely in the removal 
of a single tyrani, but in the establishment of a happier system. In 
every insurrection against the most cruel ‘despot, a certain quantity of 
evil must be produced; and the evil is sure, while the good that is 
hoped is doubtful. If the insurrection fail, the evil is produced, and 
produced without any compensation, or rather, perhaps, serves only to 
render oppression more severe, and the hearts of the oppressed more 
fearful. ‘The tyrant, after he has crushed all the little virtue that exist- 
ed within the sphere of his dark dominion, may do, in the insolence of 
his triumph, what before he would have feared to do:—he may destroy 
at once, what by a little longer continuance, could scarcely have failed 
to diffuse a wider virtue, which his efforts would have been powerless 
to crush. The increased severity of the oppression, then, is one evil 
of such unsuccessful attempts 5 and it is not less an evil, that they ren- 
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der for ever after, as I have said, the oppressed more fearful. The 
image of past defeat rises with an enfeebling influence, on those who 
otherwise would have lifted a far stronger arm; while the remem- 
brance of the treacheries which, probably, attended that defeat, and 
sometimes of the treacheries of those whose enthusiasm in the cause 
seemed most generous and daring, diminishes the confidence which 
man might otherwise be inclined to place in man. The resistance 
which might speedily have been successful, but for a rash attempt in 
unfortunate circumstances, may thus prove unsuccessful, merely be- 
cause others had essayed and failed. Without the high probability, 
therefore, of a great preponderance of good, it cannot be morally right, 
in any circumstances, even of the most afflicting tyranny, to encourage 
a disobedience, which the good that is to flow from it alone can jus- 
tify. In the despotisms of the Kast, and in all the savage despotisms 
in which men, accustomed to look on power only as something that 
js to be endured, obey as brutally as they are brutally governed, 
what virtue could there be in rousing a few wretches, to attempt 
what could not but fail in their hands, even if their number 
were comparatively greater, and in thus producing a few more mur- 
ders, and a little more terror than would have existed, but for the fool- 
ish effort. 

In ages of extreme luxurious profligacy, it would be, in like manner, 
vain to call to those who have no virtues, to arm themselves, from a vir- 
tuous hatred of oppression, against a tyrant, whom other tyrants would - 
speedily replace. Truth in the one case, in the other case vir- 
tue, must be previously diffused ; and if truth and virtue be diffused, 
their own silent operation may gradually succeed in producing that 
very amendment, which mere force, with all the additional evils 
which its violence produces, would have failed to effect. They 
form, indeed, the only useful, because the only permanent force,— 
operating on the mind, in which all real strength is, and operating on it 
for ever. 

The great evil is, that for the diffusion of truth and virtue, a certain 
portion of freedom is necessary, which may not everywhere be found ; 
but, where there is not the truth or virtue, nor so much freedom, as 
would allow the diffusion of them, what lover of the temperate liberty 
of mankind, could hope, by mere violence, to produce it! A single 
tyrant, indeed, may be hurled from his throne,—for this the very min- 
isters of his power, by whom he has been what he was, themselves may 
do,—while they bow the knee the very moment after, to some new 
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tyrant of their own number,—but it is tyranny which the patriot hates, 
and if that still subsist, the murder of a thousand tyrants, would make 
tyranny an object only of more sickly loathing. Bites 

It is enough, then, to find in the source of political authority, a jus- 
tification of disobedience to it, in the extreme cases, in which alone 
it is morally allowable, or rather morally incumbent on the oppressed to 
disobey. It is in extreme cases only, that this sanction can be required ; 
and, in all the ordinary circumstances of society, to yield to the au- 
thority which all have concurred in obeying, when every constitutional 
method of obviating or mitigating the evil has been exerted, is at once 
_ the most virtuous, as it is the simplest, mode of conduct that can be 
pursued. 

The next patriotic duty, which I mentioned, was the duty of defend- 
ing the state against every aggression. 

This duty of defending the land which we love, may, indeed, be | 
considered, as implied, in the very love which we bear to it. It is not 
necessary, that we should think of what we have personally to lose, be- 
fore we consider the invader of our country as our enemy. It is not 
necessary, even, that we should image to ourselves the desolation 
which he is to spread,—the massacres of blood and rapine, by which 
his conquest would be perpetrated, and the deeper massacres of oppres- 
sion which would follow it. It is enough for us to think of him as the. 
invader of our land ; and in thus thinking of him, we have already felt 
the duty of opposition. Ifthe foot of an enemy with an enemy’s pur- 
pose, be pressing our soil, we feel in the very moment in which we 
learn it, if our hearts be not thoroughly corrupt, that he who has pre- 
sumed thus to advance, must either retreat or perish. 

In states in which the citizens themselves are trained to habits of 
military defence, the emotion of course is stronger, because the im- 
portance of individual exertions is there most powerfully felt.—But the 
feeling is one which exists, in some degree, in every people. Even 
under the most wretched system of government, which has united men 
as a nation, only to make the congregated multitude of slaves, an easi- 
er instrument of tyrannic power, than if they existed as individuals 
apart,—there is still some patriotic reluctance felt, to allow the ingress 
of a foreign tyrant, though only a tyrant of the same species with him 
who is obeyed with ready submission, merely because he is a part of 
the country itself; and he who in such a case, has calmly suffered the 
march of the invader, which he might have assisted in repelling, will, 
—in seeing him take possession of a land, which he can scarcely make 
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more desolate, than its own sovereign had allowed it to continue,—feel 
some little portion of that self-disapprobation, which the inhabitant of a 
- land of freedom would have felt, if, in similar circumstances of aggres- 
sion, he had given the aggressor as little reason to know, that the land 
which he was invading, was not a land of slaves, but the birth-place of 
men, and the dwelling-place of men. 

The citizen, then, is to obey the laws and to defend them. These 
two duties relate to the political system that exists. He has still one 
other great duty, which relates not to things as they are, but to things 
as they may be. He is not to preserve the present system only ; he 
is to endeavour, if it require or admit of amelioration of any sort, to 
render it still more extensively beneficial to those who live under it, 
and still more worthy of the admiration of the world than, with all its 
excellence, it yet may be. 

He is justly counted a benefactor to his nation, who has been able 
to open to its industry, new fields of supply, and to open to the products 
of its industry, new distant markets of commercial demands. He too 
is a benefactor to the community, who plans and obtains the execution 
of the various public works, that facilitate the intercourse of district with 
district, or give more safety to navigation, or embellish a land with its 
best ornaments,—the institutions of charity or instruction. In accom- 
plishing or contributing our aid to accomplish, these valuable ends, we 
perform a part of the duty which we are considering,—the duty of aug- 
menting, to the best of our ability, the sum of national happiness. But 
important as such exercises of public spirit are, they are not so impor- 
tant as the efforts of him, who succeeds in remedying some error in the 
system of government,—some error, perhaps, which has been, in its 
more remote influence, the retarding cause, on account of which those 
very public plans, which otherwise might have been carried into effect 
many ages before, were not even conceived as possible, till they were 
brought forward by that provident wisdom and active zeal, which have 
obtained, and justly obtained, our gratitude. 

The reform of a single political grievance, may in its ultimate ef- 
fects, be the producer of all which we admire in the thousand acts of 
individual patriotism,—the opener of fields of industry,—the diffuser of 
commerce,—the embellisher of a land,—the enlightener and blesser of 
those who inhabit it. | 

It is not possible, indeed, to estimate how valuable an offering he 
makes to society, who gives it a single good law. ‘There are but a few, 
words, perhaps, that compose it, but, in those few words, may be in- 
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volved an amount of good, increasing progressively with cach new gen- 
eration ; which, if it could have been made known, in all its amplitude, 
to the legislator, at the time when he contrived his project, would have 
dazzled and overwhelmed his very power of thought. What is true of 
a new law that relates to some positive institution is, as may be sup- 
posed, equally true of those laws which merely repeal and remedy the 
past; since a single error in policy, may in its long continuance,’ pro- 
duce as much evil asa single wise enactment, may in its long continu- 
ance, produce of good. 

He, then, is not a true lover of the society to which he belongs, nor 
faithful to those duties which relate to it, who contents himself with ad- 
miring the laws which he might amend ; and who, far from wishing to 
amend them, regards, perhaps, or professes to regard, every project of 
reformation, not as a proposal which is to be cautiously weighed, but 
as a sort of insult to the dignity of the whole system, which is to be re- 
jected with wrath, and treated almost as a subject of penal censure. 
This blind admiration is not patriotism, or, if it be patriotism, it is, at 
least, only that easy form of it which the most corrupt may assume, 
without any diminution of their own political profligacy. He who does 
not feel, in his whole heart, the excellence of a wise and virtuous sys- 
tem of polity, is indeed, unworthy of living under its protection.. But 
he who does feel its excellence, will be the swiftest to discern every 
improvement that can be added to it. It is the same in the humbler 
concerns of private life. It is not the indifferent stranger, who on see- 
ing any one suffer from inconvenience of any kind, perceives most 
quickly the first involuntary intimation of uneasiness, and discovers, too. 
most quickly, what may be the best remedy. [ft is he who loves best 
the sufferer, and who sees best every noble endowment possessed by 
him. It is the mother watching her child,—the friend visiting his 
friend,—the son, the lover, the husband. 'The very nature of affection, 
is to render us quick to imagine something, which may make still bet- 
ter what is good; and though he who admires least a system, may in- 
novate most extensively, there can be no question, that the most con- 
tinued tendency to innovate, in some slight degree, is in him who 
admires most, upon the whole, what he, therefore, wishes most evi- 
dently to improve. 

If such be, as I cannot but think, the tendency of affection, the 
loud'and haughty patriotism of those who profess to see in any of the 
systems of human policy,—which, as human, must share, in some de- 
gree, the general frailty of humanity,—no evil, which can require to be 
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remedied, and even no good which can, by any means, be rendered 
still more ample in extension or degree, seems to me, for this very 
reason, suspicious ;—at least as suspicious as the loud and angry patriot- 
ism of those, who profess to see in the whole system, nothing which is 
not a fit subject of instant and total alteration. If they loved truly 
what they praised so highly, they would not praise it less indeed, but 
they would wish, at least, to see it still more worthy of praise; there 
would be a quickness, therefore, to:discover what would make it more 
worthy ; and, though they might be fearful of innovating, they would 
yet have many wishes of innovating, which nothing but the value of the 
subject of experiment, as too noble to be put in peril, could operate to 
suppress. 

It is this high importance of the subject of experiment, which is the 
true check on the innovating spirit, that, but for such a check, would 
be constantly operating in man, though there were no other induce- 
ment, than the mere eagerness of curiosity, which wishes to see con- 
stantly new results, and is therefore, constantly employed in placing 
objects in new circumstances. If the happiness and misery of nations 
were not dependent on the varying movements of the political ma- 
chinery,—or were dependent only for a few moments, so that, by the 
mere will of replacing all things in their former situation, we could 
truly replace them, without any diminution of good or increase of evil, 
—the game of legislation would indeed be the most magnificent game, 
which could arouse our idleness or activity. But since happiness, which 
has once been injured, cannot be easily, if at all repaired, nor misery, 
once produced, be immediately dissipated,—with the same ease with 
which we can shuffle kings, and queens, and knaves, and all the more 
insignificant cards, from the top to the bottom of the pack, or from the 
bottom to the top, and find the whole, after their successive changes, 
the same cards as before, with the same gaudy colouring and insignia 
of distinction,—the game is too costly a one for human benevolence to 
wish to play. 

The same principle, I may remark, directs the patriot, in the refor- 
mations which he wishes to produce, without departing from the regu- 
lar usages of the constitution, that directs him in those rare and dreadful 
cases, in which it becomes to him a question of virtue, whether he is 
not to throw off the whole entanglement of usage, and reduce society 
again for a time to a state of barbarous contention of man with man, 
that, from this temporary disorder, a better and more regular system 
may arise. . The directing principle, in both cases, is the love of the 
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good of the state and of mankind,—that total and ultimate result of 
good, on which it may be reasonable to calculate, after every deduc- 
tion has been made of the evil that may, directly or indirectly, flow 
from the trial. Itis not enough, then, that there is a great and mani- 
fest defect, in any partof the political system,—a source of evil, as 
manifest, perhaps, as the evil itself. This may be sufficient to the 
demagogue, whose only object is to produce popular discontent with a 
system in which he has no part to act; and who is, therefore, rather 
pleased to discover the evil, that may give a few animated periods to 
his eloquence, than grieved at the miseries, on which so much of his 
logic and rhetoric depends. But, to the sincere lover of the happiness 
of the community, there must be not only the certainty of existing evil, 
but an obvious facility, or at least a very high probability of amend- 
ment,—and a probability of this, without an amount of accompanying 
evil equal, or even nearly equal, to the evil which he, wishes to remove, 
—before he will attempt a reformation, that may be so perilous to the 
very happiness, which it is his great ambition to promote. In calculat- 
ing the results of good and evil, he will be careful, too, to make allow- 
ance for the influence of habit itself; and will consider an evil that is 
new, such as his wished reformation might possibly produce, as, when 
all other circumstances are the same, a greater evil than that which al- 
ready exists, and to which the mind of the sufferer has learned, by long 
usage, to accommodate itself. Above all, he will make allowance for 
the possible fallacies of his own judgment. ‘That others have not 
before regarded as evil, that which appears to him to be evil, though 
not enough to alter his judgment, will at least be felt by him as 
a circumstance which should render caution in this case more necessa- 
ry, than it would have been, if there had before been no existing 
government ; but all was to be the instant result of one act of legisla- 
tion. 

I now, then, conclude the remarks which I had to offer on all the du- 
ties which we owe to others,—whether they relate to mere abstinence 
from injury, or to positive beneficence,—and whether they relate to all 
the individuals of mankind, or merely to a limited number of them, that 
are connected with us by peculiar ties. 

I have treated of our moral duties, with only few remarks on a 
‘are commonly denominated rights; for this best of reasons, that the 
terms right and duty are, in the strictest sense, in morality at least, cor- 
responding and commensurable. Whatever service it is my duty to do 
to any one, he has a moral right to receive from me: there is one 
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moral emotion, one simple feeling of approvableness which constitutes 
to our heart, in the consideration of any action, the right or the duty, 
according as we view the agent, or him to whom his action relates. 1 
do not speak at present, it is to be remembered, of the additional force 
of law as applied to particular moral duties, a force which it may be 
expedient variously to extend or limit, but of the moral duties alone ; 
and in these, alike in every case, the moral duty implies a moral right, 
and the moral right a moral duty. When I say that it is my duty to 
perform a certain action, 1 mean nothmg more, than that if I do not 
perform it, I shall regard myself, and others will regard me, with mora} 
disapprobation. When I say that any one has a moral right to my per- 
' formance of a certain action, do | mean any thing more than was said 
by me, in the former case,—or rather, do I not simply mean still, that 
if I do not perform the action, the feeling of moral disapprobation will 
arise in myself and others ? 

The laws, indeed, have made a distinction of our duties, enforcing 
the performance of some of them, and not enforcing the performance 
of others; but this partial interference of law, useful as it is in the 
highest degree to the happiness of the world, does not alter the nature 
of the duties themselves, which, as resulting from the moral nature of 
man, preceded every legal constitution. 

The facility of determining certain duties in all their circumstances, 
and the impossibility of determining others, which vary with circum- 
stances that cannot be made the subjects of judicial inquiry, and into 
which, for the general tranquillity of a state, it would not be expedi- 
ent to make a nice inquiry, even though they could be made subjects 
of it, have been, of course, the great reason for which certain duties 
only are enforced by law, and others left to the morality of individuals 
themselves. It is easy, at least m most cases, and in all cases compar- 
atively easy, to ascertain the obligation to the duties ranked together 
_under the name justice,—the duties of abstaining from positive injury of 
every sort, and of fulfillmg precise conventional engagements. It would 
not be easy to ascertain, in like manner, what number of injuries, on 
the part of a benefactor, lessened, and perhaps destroyed altogether, 
the obligation to a grateful return of services for some early benefit re- 
ceived ; and an inquiry into:such circumstances, as itmight extend to 
many of the most delicate and confidential transactions of a long life, 
would, as inquisitorial, be productive of more evil, than it could be pro- 
ductive of good, as judicial. Gratitude, therefore, is left, and wisely 
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left, to the free moral séntiments of mankind; justice is enforced by 
the united power of the state. 

On this very simple distinction of duties which the law enforces, and 
of those which, for obvious reasons, it does not attempt to enforce, and 
on this alone, as I conceive, is founded the division of perfect and im- 
perfect rights, which is so favourite a division with writers in jurispru- 
dence, and with those ethical writers whose systems, from the prevail- 
ing studies and habits of the time, were in a great measure, vitiated by 
the technicalities of law. The very use of these terms, however, has 
unfortunately led to the belief, that in the rights themselves, as moral 
rights, there is a greater, or less degree of perfection or moral ncum- 
bency, when it is evident, that morally, there is no such distinction,—or, 
I may say, even that if there were any such distinction, the rights whieh 
are legally perfect, would be often of less powerful moral force, than 
rights which are legally said to be imperfect. There is no one, I con- 
ceive, who would not feel more remorse,—a deeper sense of moral 
impropriety,—in having suffered his benefactor, to whom he owed all 
his affluence, to perish in a prison for some petty debt, than if he had 
failed in the exact performance of some trifling conditions of a contract; 
in the terms, which he knew well that the law would hold to be defi- 
nite and of perfect obligation. 

It is, as | have said, on the one simple feeling of moral approvable- 
ness, that every duty, and therefore, every right is founded. All rights 
are morally perfect,—because whenever there is a moral duty to anoth- 
er living being, there is a moral right in that other; and where 
there is no duty, there is no right. There is as little an imper- 
fect right in any moral sense, as there is in logic an imperfect truth 
or falsehood. : 

Actions of which the right is clearly determinable in all its cir- 
cumstances, or may be imagined at least to be clearly determina- 
ble, the law takes under its cognizance. But into the greater num- 
ber of our virtues or vices, it makes no judicial inquiry. And though 
it might seem, on first reflection, to be more advantageous, if all 
which is morally due to us, might have been judicially claimed, it 
is well that so many virtues are left at our own disposal. But for 
this freedom from legal compulsion, there could be no virtue,— 
at least no virtue which could to others be a source of delight, 
however gratifying the conscious disinterestedness might be to the 
breast of the individual. What pleasure could we derive from the 
ready services of affection, if the failure of one of them would 
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have subjected the delinquent to personal punishment,—if we could 
not distinguish, therefore, the kindness of the heart, from the sel- 
fish semblance of it which it was prudent to assume,—and if the 
delightful society under the domestic roof, had thus been converted 
into a college of students of domestic law, calculating smiles and 
proportioning every tone of tenderness, to the strict requisitions of 
the statute-book. 
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NATURAL 'THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 


We have already considered man in various aspects,—as a sen- 
sitive being, capable of being affected by the things around him, and de- 
riving from them not pleasure, and pain, and sustenance merely, but 
the elements of his knowledge,—as an intellectual being, capable of 
discovering the relations of things, comparing, generalizing, forming 
systems of truth, and almost creating worlds of fiction, that arise with 
the semblance of truth at the mere will of his fancy,—and, lastly, as 
a moral agent, connected with other moral agents, by ties that are 
innumerable as the living objects to whom ‘they relate. We have now 
to consider the more important relation, which, as a created and de- 
_ pendent but immortal being, he bears to that Supreme Being, who is 
the great source of all existence. 

On this subject, that comprehends the sublimest of all the truths 
which man is permitted to attain, the benefit of Revelation may be 
considered to render every inquiry superfluous, which does not flow 
from it. But to those who are blessed with a clearer illumination, it 
cannot be uninteresting to trace the fainter lights, which in the dark- 
ness of so many gloomy ages, amid the oppression of tyranny in vari- 
ous forms, and of superstition more afflicting than tyranny itself,-—— 
could preserve, still dimly visible to man, that virtue which he was to 
love, and that Creator whom he was to adore. Nor can it be with- 
out profit, even to their better faith, to find all nature thus concurring 
as to its most important truths, with revelation itself; and every thing 
living and inanimate .announcing that high and Holy One, of whose 
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| perfections they: have been privileged with a more splendid manifes- 
~ tation. 

We have to consider, then, not the tie which connects man with his 
parents only, and with that race of mortal ancestors, by whom a frail 
existence has been successively ‘transmitted from those who lived for 
a few feeble years, to those who lived afterwards for a few feeble 
years, but that far nobler principle of union, by which he is connect- 
ed with Him who has existed forever,—the Creator of the universe, 
and the Preserver of that universe which he has created. ‘The inqui- 
ry into the existence of the noblest of Beings,—-into the existence 
of Him to whom we look as the source of every thing which we 
enjoy and admire, is itself surely the noblest of all the inquiries on 
which man can enter; and the feelings with which we enter on it, 
should be of a kind that is suitable to the contemplation of a nature 
so noble, even as possibly existing. 

The universe exhibits indisputable marks of design, and is not 
self-existing, but the work of a designing mind.. There exists, then, 
a great designing mind. Such is the first truth with respect to the 
indication of divinity in the universe, to which we should Hinget our at- 
tention. 

If the world had been without any of its present adaptation of parts 
to parts, only a mass of matter, irregular in form and quiescent,— 
and if we could conceive ourselves, with all our faculties as vigorous 
as now, contemplating such an irregular and quiescent. mass, | without 
any thought of the order displayed in our own mental. frame—I am 
far from contending that, in such circumstances, with nothing before us 
that could be considered as indicative of a particular design, we should 
have been led to the conception of a Creator. On the contrary, I 
conceive the abstract arguments which have been adduced. to show, 
that it is impossible for matter to have existed from eternity, —by rea- 
sonings on what has been termed necessary existence, and the incom- 
patibility of this necessary existence with the qualities of matter,—to 
be relics of the mere ‘verbal logic of the schools, as little capable of 
producing conviction, as any of the wildest and most absurd ‘of the 
technical scholastic reasonings, on the properties, or supposed proper- 
ties, of entity and non-entity. Eternal existence,—the existence of 
that which never had a beginning, must always be beyond our distinct 
comprehension, whatever the eternal object may be, material or 
mental,—and as much beyond our comprehension, in the one case, 
as in the other, though it is not impossible for us to doubt, that 
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some being, material or mental, must have been eternal, if any thing 
exists. Nee 9 


“ Had there e’er been Nought, Nought still had been ; 
Eternal these must be.” * 


Tn the circumstances supposed, however, it is very probable, that 
if we formed any thought at all upon the subject, we should have con- 
sidered the rude quiescent mass to have been itself eternal, as, indeed, 
seems to have been the universal opinion of the ancient philosophers, 
with respect to the matter of the universe, even though they ad- 
mitted the existence of divine beings as authors of that beautiful reg- 
ularity which we perceive. ‘The mass alone would have been visible, 
—creation, as a fact unknown to our experience,—and in the mass 
itself, nothing which could be regarded as exhibiting traces of an ope- 
rating mind. 

But though matter, as an unformed mass, existing without relation 
of parts, would not, I conceive, of itself have suggested the notion of 
a Creator,—since in every hypothesis, something material or mental 
must have existed uncaused, and since existence, therefore, is not ne- 
cessarily a mark of previous causation, unless we take for granted an 
infinite series of causes,—it is very different when the mass of matter is 
considered as possessing proportions and obvious relations of parts to 
each other,—relations which do not exist merely in separate pairs, but 
many of which concur in one more general relation, and many of these 
again, in relations more general still. In short, when the whole uni- 
verse seems to present to us, on whatever part of it we may look, ex- 
actly the same appearances as it would have presented, if its parts had 
been arranged intentionally, for the purpose of producing the results 
which are now perceived,—when these appearances of adaptation are 
not in a few objects out of many, but in every thing that meets our 
view, and innumerable, therefore, as the innumerable objects that con- 
stitute to us the universe,—we feel an absolute impossibility of suppos- 
ing, that so many appearances of design exist without design,—an im- 
possibility against which it may not be difficult to adduce words in the 
form of argument, but which it would be as difficult to endeavour not 
to feel, as to divest ourselves of that very capacity of reasoning, to 
which the negative argument must be addressed. It would be absurd, 
to attempt to state how many proportions may co-exist, and yet be 
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imagined by us, not to imply necessarily any design in the production 
of them. A few types, for example, may be thrown loosely together, 
and some of them may forma word. This we can believe, without 
any suspicion of contrivance. If many such words, however, were to 
be thrown together, we should suspect contrivance, and should believe 
contrivance, with the most undoubting conviction, if a multitude of 
types were to be found, thus forming one regular and continued poem. 
This instance, I may remark by the way, is one which is used by Cice- 
ro, though it 1s one which we should little have expected to find in 
an ancient writer, in ages when the blessing of the art of printing was 
unknown. ) 

Such is our nature, then, that it would seem as truly impossible, 
that a number of types thrown together, should form the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, as that they should form Homer himself. We might assert, in- 
deed, that it was by chance, that each type had found its way into its 
proper place ; but, im asserting this, our understanding would belie our 
skeptical assertion. A certain continued series of relations, is believed 
by us to imply contrivance, as truly as the sensations produced in us 
are conceived to imply the existence of corresponding sensible quali- 
ties, in the object without; or as any conclusion in reasoning itself is 
felt to be virtually contained in the premises which evolve it. The 
great question is, whether, in the universe, there be any such continued | 
series of relations ? 

Strange as it may seem, that, by knowing more and more fully, all 
the uses which the different parts of the universe fulfil, we should be 
less disposed to think of the contrivance which those concurring uses 
indicate, the fact is certam. As often as we do think of them, indeed, 
in relation to their origin, and say within ourselves, Is this admirable 
seeming arrangement fortuitous, or the work of design? we feel more 
profoundly, that there must have been contrivance, in proportion as 
we have discovered more traces of harmony, in the disposition of the 
parts, subservient to certain uses. But still we think ef these less 
frequently, merely because they have often been before us. We have 
all some particular objects, on which we are intent, of pleasure, or 
business, or what, at least, we take to be business. It requires some 
astonishment, therefore, to make us pause and suspend our thoughts, 
which we have already given to some other object; and astonish- 
ment requires, that the object which excites it should be new. If it 
had been possible for the generations of mankind to exist in se- 
curity, in a world of darkness, and that splendid luminary, by the 
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regular appearances of which, we now date our existence, had sud- 
denly arisen on the earth, how immediately would it have suspended 
every project and passion,—all those projects, and passions, and frivol- 
ities, which fill our hearts at present, with their own petty objects, so 
as scarcely to leave room for a single better thought. ‘The gayest trifler 
would, for an instant, have ceased to be a trifler. ‘The most ambitious 
courtly sycophant, who had been creeping for years around the throne, 
Jabouring to supplant rivals whom he never had seen, with the same 
assiduity as that, with which competitors for royal favour, in a world 
of sunshine, labour to supplant rivals whom they have seen, would 
have thought of something more than of himself and them, at such a 
moment. ‘The very atheists of such a world, whose chief amusement, 
in their blindness, had been the ingenuity of proving, that the world 
. must have existed for ever, as it existed then, would almost have felt, 
on such an appearance, that there is a Power which can create,—and 
would have been believers in that power, for some moments at least, 
though they might have hastened, as soon as their superstitious fear 
permitted them, to accommodate the new phenomenon to their system. 
The sudden appearance, then, of the sun, as it rose ia all its mag- 
nificence, on beings who had never before enjoyed a single ray of its 
profusion of splendour, would have led every heart to thmk of some 
mighty Power, that had formed it. It would have produced that ad- 
miration of the great and new, which may be combined with fear, 
—and which may be combined with feelings of a very different kind. 

Fear of supernatural power, it is very evident, must be the effect of 
previous belief of the existence of that Power, which is feared,—for 
no one can fear that which he does not conceive to exist. 

The sudden appearance of the sun, in such a case, would have led 
every mind to some thought as to its origin. It would have indicated 
power of some sort. But the sun would have gone down; and, 
though there might be some little hope, that what had once appeared, 
might reappear, it could have been only a slight hope. The night 
once passed, however, it would return in its former magnificence ; and, 
after a few successions of days and nights, its regularity would add to 
the previous conception of power, some conception of corresponding 
order, in the power whatever it might be, which sent it forth with so 
much regularity. Such would have been our feeings, if we had not 
known the sun ever since we remembered existence. Its rising and 
setting are now, as it were, a part of our own life. We arrange the 
labours of the day, so as to bring them to a conclusion betore the 
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darkness, with which the evening is to close ; and we lie down at night, 
full of projects for the morning, with’ perfect ‘reliance, that the light, 
which guided us during the past day, will guide us equally, in that 
which is soon to shine upon us. Yet this very circumstance, the regu- 
larity with which the sun has appeared to distribute to us its innumer- 
able blessmgs —a regularity which gives to the splendid phenomenon 
itself, more indubitable marks of the power which is its source,— 
is the circumstance that prevents us from thmking of this divine 
source. — | 

All the impression, then, which the wonders of nature would pro- 
duce upon us, as new, is of course lost to us now. | What would 
have forced itself upon us, without reflection, requires now an efiort 
of reflection. But, when we make the reflection, the contrivance 
does not appear to us less irresistibly marked. We have, indeed, - 
many more proofs of such contrivance, than we could possibly have 
had,—but for that experience which has been adding to them every 
day. 

If a multitude of parts, all manifestly relating to each other, and pro- 
ducing a result, which itself has as manifest a relation to the results of 
other proportions, cannot be observed by us without an irresistible im- 
pression of design ;—if it is impossible for us to conceive, that nine 
millions of alphabetic characters could fall of themselves ito a treatise 
or a poem,—that all the pictures, I will not say in the whole world, 
but even the few which are to be found in a single gallery, were the 
product of a number of colours, thrown at random from a brush upon: 
canvass,—that a city with all its distinct houses, and all the distinct 
apartments in those houses, and all the implements of domestic use 
which those apartments contain, could not have existed without some 
designing mind, and some hands that fashioned the stone and the wood, 
and performed all the other operations necessary for erecting and 
adorning the different edifices,—if it be easier for us to believe, that 
our senses deceived us in exhibiting to us such a city, and that there 
was truly nothing seen by us, than to believe that the houses existed of 
themselves, without any contrivance,—the only question, as [ have al- 
ready said, is, whether the universe itself exhibit such combinations 
of parts relating to each other as the poem, the picture, the city, or 
any other object for which we find it necessary to have recourse to de- 
signing skill. It is quite evident, that, in such a case as this, all ab- 
stract reasoning is superfluous. We have not to investigate the relation 
which harmony of parts bears to-design, or to enter into nice disqui- 
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sitions on ‘he theory of probabilities. We are addressing men, and 
we address, therefore, beings; to whom doubt of such a relation is 
impossible,—who require no abstract reasoning to be convinced, that the 
liad of Homer, or Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, could not be formed 
by any loose and casual apposition of alphabetic cha: acters after char- 
acters,—and who, for the same reason, must believe, that any similar 
order implies similar design. If this connection of a regular series of 
relations, with some regulating mind, is not felt, there is at least as 
much reason to suspect, that any abstract reasoning on probabilities will 
be as little feltj—since every reasoning must assume a_ principle itself 
unproved, and as little universal as such belief in such circumstances. 
Still more superfluous must be all those reasonings with respect to the 
existence of the Deity, from the nature of certain conceptions of our 
mind, independent of the phenomena of design, which are commonly 
termed reasonings @ priori,—reasonings that, if strictly analyzed, are 
found to proceed on some assumption of the very truth for which they 
contend, and that, instead of throwing additional light on the argument 
for a Creator of the universe, have served only to throw on it a sort of 
darkness, by leading us to conceive, that there must be some obscurity 
in truths, which could give occasion to reasoning so obscure. God, 
and the world which he has formed—these are our great objects. 
Every thing which we strive to place between these is nothing. We 
see the universe, and, seeing it, we believe in its Maker. It is the 
universe, therefore, which is our argument, and our only argument ; 
and, as it is powerful to convince us, God is, or is not, an object of 
our belief. 

If proportion, order, subserviency to certain uses, that are them- 
selves subservient to other uses, and these to others, in a regular se- 
ries, be, then, what it is impossible for us to consider, without the be- 
lief of design—what is the universe, but a spectacle of such relations 
in every part? From the great masses that roll through space, to the 
slightest atom that forms one of their imperceptible elements, every 
thing is conspiring for some purpose. I shall not speak of the relations 
of the planetary motions to each other,—of the mutual relations of the 
various parts of our globe,—of the different animals of the different 
elements, in the conformity of their structure to the qualities of the ele- 
ments which they inhabit—of man himself, in all the nice adaptations of 
his organs, for purposes which the anatomist and physiologist may ex- 
plain to us in more learned language, but which even the vulgar, who 
know only the thousandth part, or far less than the thousandth part, of 
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the wonders of their own frame, yet see sufficiently, to be convinced of 
an arrangement which the physiologist sees more. fully, but does not be- 
lieve more. undoubtingly. ‘To these splendid proofs, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to do more than to allude. But, when we think of the feeblest 
and most insignificant of living thmgs,—the minutest insect, which it re- 
quires a microscope to discover, when we think of it, as a creature, 
-having limbs that move it from place to place,—nourished by little 
vessels, that bear to every fibre of its frame, some portion of the food, 
which other organs have rendered fit for serving the purposes of nutri- 
tion,—having senses, as quick to discern the objects that bear to it any 
relative magnitude, as ours,—and not merely existing as a living piece 
of most beautiful mechanism, but having the power which no mere 
mechanism, however beautiful, ever had, of multiplying its own exist- 
ence, by the production of living machines exactly resembling itself, in 
all the beautiful organic relations that are clustered, as it were, in its 
little frame ;—when we think of all the proofs of contrivance which are 
thus to be found, in what seems to us a single atom, or less than a 
single atom, and when we think of the myriads of myriads of such 
atoms, which inhabit even the smallest portion of that earth, which is 
itself but an almost invisible atom, compared with the great system of 
the heavens,—what a combination of simplicity and grandeur do we 
perceive. It is one universal design, or an infinity of design ;—nothing 
seems to us little, because nothing is so little as not to proclaim that 
Omnipotence which made it ;—-and, I may say too, that nothing seems 
to us great in itself, because its very grandeur speaks to us of that im- 
mensity, before which all created greatness is scarcely to be per- 
ceived. ye TE 
On particular arguments of this kind, that are as innumerable as the 
things which exist, I feel that it is quite idle to dwell. Those whom 
a single organized being, or even a single organ, such as the eye, the 
ear, the band, does not convince of the being of a God,—who do not 
see him, not more in the social order of human society, than in a sin- 
gle instinct of animals, producing unconsciously a result that is neces- 
sary for their continued existence, and yet a result which they cannot 
have foreknown—will not see him in all the innumerable instances that 
might be crowded together, by philosophers and theologians. Hf, 
then, such be our nature, that regularity of parts subservient to certain 
uses, Impresses us necessarily with a feeling of previous contrivance, 
_ we speak against the conviction of our own heart, as often as we af- 
fect to shelter ourselves in the use of a frivolous word, and say, of all 
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the contrivance of the universe, that it is all the result of chance,—of 
chance, to which it would seem to us absurd, to ascribe the far humbler 
traces of intellect, that are to be found in a poem, or a treatise of phi- 
losophy. What should we think of any one, who should ascribe to 
chance the combinations of letters that form the Principia of Newton ! 
and is the world which. is described, less gloriously indicative of design, 
than the mere description of it? The word chance, in such a case, 
may be regarded as expressive only of unwilling assent. . It is a word 
easily pronounced, but it is nothing more. 

The world, then, was made ;—there is a designing Power which 
formed it—a Power whose own admirable nature explains whatever is 
admirable on earth, and leaves to us, instead of the wonder of igno- 
rance, that wonder of knowledge and veneration which is not astonish- 
ment, but love and awe. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE UNITY,—THE OMNISCIENCE,—THE OMNIPOTENCE,—AND 
THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY. 


Section 1.—The Unity of the Deity. 


It is unnecessary to exhibit a multitude of contrivances to prove a con- 
triver. The manifest order of the universe, in the relation of parts to 
parts and of their joint results to other joint results of other parts, is a 
proof then of some designing power, from which all this magnificent or- 
der took its rise ; and the great Being, to whom, in discovering design, 
we ascribe the designing power, is the Being whom we denominate 
God. The harmony which is the proof of design, is itself a proof of the 
relative unity of that desiga. This designing power is one then, in the 
only sense in which we are entitled to speak either of divine unity or 
plurality, as indieated by the forms of nature before us,—for it is only 
from the phenomena of the universe, that we are capable of inferring 
the existence of any higher being whatever ; and, therefore, as we have 
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no traces of any other being, than the universe directly or indirectly 
exhibits to us,—the designing power is not to our reason more than 
one ; since in every thing which we behold, there is unity of that de- 
sign, from which alone we have any reason to infer a designer. ‘The 
laws of motion which prevail on our earth, prevail equally, wherever we 
are capable of discovering motion. | On our own earth, where our ob- 
servation is so ample, in the infinity of objects around us, there is no 
irregularity or opposition of contrivances, but all have proportions or 
analogies which mark them as the result of one harmonious design. 
There may be many spiritual beings of greater -or less excellence, 
though there is no evidence of them in nature; for where there is no 
evidence whatever, it is as absurd to deny absolutely as to affirm. But 
there is, as [ have said, no evidence of any such beings ; and the de- 
signing power then, as marked to us by all which we perceive in nature, 
is one, in the only sense in which the unity of the Supreme Being can 
be demonstrable, or even at all conceivable by us. The power of 
which we speak, exists to our reason, only as the author of the de- 
sign which we trace: and the design which we trace, various as it may 
be in the parts to which it extends, is all: one harmonious contri- 
vance. 

This designing unity, that is relative to what we see, is all, however, 
which we are logically entitled to infer from the phenomena 3; for the 
absolute and necessary unity of the Divine Power, as attempted to be 
proved by metaphysical arguments a priori, that are at best, only a la- 
borious trifling with words, which either signify nothing or prove noth- 
ing, is more than in our state of ignorance, independently of Revela- 
tion, we are entitled to assert. The unity, which alone, from the 
light of nature, we can with confidence assert, is hence not strictly ex- 
clusive, but wholly relative to that one design, which we are capable of 
tracing in the frame of the universe. 


Secrion II.—The Omniscience of the Deity. 


This one designing power, we are accustomed to say, is ommscient, 
and, in the only sense in which that phrase can have any meaning, 
when used by creatures so ignorant as ourselves, to signify our impos- 
sibility of discovering any limits to the wisdom, which formed the mag- 
nificent design of the world,—the phrase may be used, as expressive 
only of admiration, that is justly due to wisdom so sublime. He who 
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formed the universe, and adapted it, in all its parts, for those gracious 
purposes, to which it is subservient, must, of course, have known the 
relations which he established ; and knowing every relation of every 
thing existing, he may truly be said to be omniscient, in his relation to 
every thing which exists. But it is in this definite sense only, that the 
phrase has any meaning, as used by creatures, whose knowledge is it- 
self so very limited. Beyond this universe, it is presumptuous for man 
to venture, even in the homage which he offers. The absolute wisdom 
of the Deity, transcendent as it may be, when compared, even with that 
noble display of it which is within us, and without us, wherever we 
turn our eyes, we are incapable even of conceiving ; and admiring what 
we know, an awful veneration for what is unknown, is all that remains 
for us. Our only meaning of the term omniscrence, then, does not ar- 
rogate to us any knowledge of those infinite relations, which we assert 
the Deity to know. It is merely that the Supreme Being knows every 
relation of every existing thing—and that it is impossible for us to con- 
ceive any limit to his knowledge. ~ | 


Section Il].—The Ommpotence of the Deity. 


His omnipotence, in like manner, as conceived by us, whatever it 
may be in reality, is not a power extending to circumstances, of which, 
from our own ignorance, we must be incapable of forming a concep- 
tion; but a power which has produced whatever exists, and to which 
we cannot discover any limit. It may be capable of producing won- 
ders, as far surpassing those which we perceive, as the whole fabric 
of the universe surpasses the little workmanship of mortal hands; but 
the relation of the Deity to these unexisting or unknown objects, is be- 
yond the feebleness of our praise, as it is beyond the arrogance of our 
_ conception. 

God, then, the Author of the universe, exists. He exists, with a wis- 
dom, which could comprehend every thing that fills infinity, in one great 
design,—with a power, which could fill infinity itself, with the splen- 
did wonders that are, wherever we endeavour to extend our search. 
We know no limit to his wisdom, for all the knowledge which we are 
capable of acquiring, flows from him, as from its source ; we know noth- 
‘ing which can limit his power, for every thing of which we know the 
existence, is the work of his hand. 
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Section IV.—The Goodness of the Deity. 


God, then, thus wise and powerful, exists, and we are subject to his 
sway. We are subject to his sway; but if all which we knew of his 
nature, were his mere power and wisdom, the inquiry most interesting 
to us, would still remain. The awful power, to which we perceive no 
limit, may be the sway of a tyrant, with greater means of tyranny, than 
any earthly despot can possess,—or it may be the sway of a Father, 
who has more than parental fondness, and a power of blessing far more 
extensive, than any parental power, which is but a shadow, and a faint 
shadow, of the Divine goodness that has conferred it. If we were sud- 
denly carried away into captivity, and sold as slaves, how eager should 
we be to discover whether our taskmaster were kind or cruel,—wheth- 
er we could venture to look to him with hope, or only with the terror 
which they feel, who are to see constantly. above them, a power which 
is to be exercised only in oppression, or whose kindness of -a moment 
is the short interval of hours of tyranny. But I will not use such an 
illustration in speaking of God and man. The paternal and filial rela- 
tion, is the only one which can be considered as faintly representing it ; 
and to what son can it be indifferent, whether his father be gentle or 
severe? ‘The goodness of God is, of all subjects of inquiry, that which 
is most interesting to us. _ It is the goodness of him to whom we owe, 
not merely that we exist, but that we are happy or miserable now, 
and according to which we are to hope or fear for a future, that is not 
limited to a few years, but extends through all the ages of immortality. 
Have we, then, reason to believe that God is good? that the designing 
power, which it is impossible for us not to perceive and admit, is 
a power of cruelty or kindness? Of whom is this the question? 
Of those whose whole life has been a continued display of the 
bountiful provision of Heaven, from the first moment at which life 
began. 

It is the inquiry of those, who, by the goodness of that God, whose 
goodness they question, found, on their very entrance into this scene of 
life, sources of friendship, already provided for them, merely because 
they had wants that already required friendship,—whose first years, 
were years of cheerfulness almost uninterrupted, as if existence were all 
that is necessary for happiess,—to whom in after life, almost every 
exertion, which they were capable of making, was a pleasure, and al- 
most every object which met their eye, a sense of direct gratification, 
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or of knowledge, which was itself delightful,—who were not formed to 
be only thus selfishly happy, but seemed called, by some propitious 
voice of nature, to the diffusion of happiness, by the enjoyment which 
arose from that very diffusion,—and warned from injuring others, by the 
pain which accompanied the very wish of doing evil, and the still great- 
er pain of remorse, when evil had at any time been intentionally in- 
flicted. Nor is it to be counted a slight part of the goodness of God, 
that he has given us that very goodness as an object of our thought, and 
has thus opened to us, inexhaustibly, a pure and sublime pleasure in the 
contemplation of those divine qualities, which are themselves the source 
of all the pleasures that we feel. . | 
. ‘Such is the goodness of God, in its relation to mankind, in infancy, 
in manhood, in every period of life. But we are not to think, that the 
goodness of God extends only to man. The humblest life, which 
man despises, is not despised by him who made man of nothing, and all 
things of nothing, and “whose tender mercies are over all his 
works.” 

In vain do we strive to represent to ourselves all nature as our own, 
and only our own. The happiness which we see the other races around 
us enjoying, is a proof that it is theirs as well as ours; and that he, 
who has given us the dominion of all things that live on earth, has not 
forgotten the creatures, which he has entrusted to our sway. Even in 
the deserts, in which our sway is not acknowledged, where the lion, if 
man approached, would see no lord, before whom to tremble, but a 
creature far feebler than the ordinary victims of his hunger, or his wrath, 
— in the dens and the wildernesses, there are pleasures which owe 
nothing to us, but which are not the less felt by the fierce hearts that 
inhabit the dreadful recesses. They, too, have their happiness; be- 
cause they too were created by a Power that is good,—and of whose 
beneficent design, in forming the world, with all its myriads of 
myriads of varied races of inhabitants, the happiness of these was a 
part. | 

“‘ Nor,” as it has been truly said, ‘‘is the design abortive. It is a 
happy world after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with de- 
lighted existence. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, on which 
ever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my 
view, ‘The insect youth are on the wing.’ Swarms of new-born flies 
are trymg their powers in the air. Their sportive motions, their 
wanton mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual change of place 
without use or purpose, testify their joy and the exultation which they 
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feel in their lately discovered faculties. A bee, amongst the flowers 
in spring, is one of the most cheerful objects that can be looked upon. 
Its life appears to be all enjoyment; so busy and so pleased: yet it is 
only a specimen of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal be- 
ing half domesticated, we happen to be better acquainted than we are 
with that of others.” * 

Such is the seemingly happy existence of that minute species of life, 
which is so abundant in every part of the great scene in which we dwell. 
[ shall not attempt to trace the happiness upward, through all the alac- 
rity and seeming delight in existence, of the larger animals,—an ever- 
flowing pleasure, of which, those who have had the best opportunities 
of witnessing multitudes of gregarious animals feeding together, and re- 
- joicing in their common pasture, will be the best able to appreciate the 
amount. All have means of enjoyment within themselves; and, if man 
be the happy sovereign of the salah he is not the sovereign id miser- 
able subjects. 

There is, at every moment, an amount of happiness on the earth, 
of which the happiness of all mankind is an element indeed, but 
only one of many elements, that perhaps bears but a small propor- 
tion to the rest; and itis not of this single element that we are to 
think, when we consider the benevolence of that God who has willed. 
the whole. 

It is this element of the universal happpiness, however, with which 
we are best acquainted ; and, when man is the inquirer, it is to this hu- 
man part, of course, that we may suppose his attention to be chiefly 
turned. But man the enjoyer, is very different from man the estimator 
of enjoyment. In making our estimate of happiness, we think, only or 
chiefly, of what is remarkable, not of what is ordinary ; as, in physics, 
we think of the rarer phenomena, far more than of the appearances of 
nature, which are every moment before our eyes. There are innu- 
merable delights, therefore, of the senses, of the understanding, of the 
heart, which we forget, because they are delights to which we are 
every hour accustomed, and which are shared with us by all mankind, 
or the greater number of mankind. It is what distinguishes us from 
our fellows that we consider,—and this, the very circumstance of dis- 
tinction, necessarily limits to a few ;—not what is common to us with 
our fellows, which, by the very wideness of the participation, is of an 
amount that is incomparably greater. We think of the benevolence of 
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the Author of the whole race of mankind, therefore, as less than it is, 
because it is a benevolence that has provided for the whole race of 
mankind; and if the amount of good, provided for every living being, 
had been less in the extent of its diffusion, we should, in our erring es- 
timate, have regarded it as more—at least if ourselves had been of the 
number of the privileged few, who alone enjoyed those general bles- 
sings of nature, which now are common to all. 

But though life, to man, and to his fellow-inhabitants of earth, be a 
source of happiness upon the whole, it is not always, and in every in- 
stance, a source of happiness. ‘Lhere is not a moment, indeed, in 
which the quantity of agreeable sensation felt by myriads of creatures, 
may not be far greater than all the pain which is felt at the same mo- 
ment. But still there is no moment, in which pain, and a very consid- 
erable amount of pain, is not felt. Can he be good, then, under whose 
supreme government, and therefore, almost, it may be said, at whose 
bidding, pain exists? Before entermg on this inquiry, however, it may 
be necessary to obviate an objection, that arises from the mere limita- 
tion of our nature as finite beings. 

Many of the complaints of those who are dissatisfied with the sys- 
tem of the universe, arise from this mere limitation of our faculties 
and enjoyments,—a limitation’ in which ingratitude would find an 
argument, in whatever state of being, short of absolute divinity, it 
might be placed; and even though possessing all the functions of 
_ divinity from the moment at which it was created, might still look 
‘back through eternity, and complain with the same reason, that it 
had not been created earlier, to the exercise of such sublime func- 
tions. | 
It surely is nol necessary, for the proef of benevolence on the part 
of the Divine Being, that man should be himself a God,—that he 
should be omniscient or omnipotent, any more than that he should have 
existed from eternity. His senses, with all his other faculties, are lim- 
ited, because they are the faculties of a created being ; as even his im- 
mortality may, in one sense of the word, be said to be limited, when 
considered in relation te the eternity that preceded his existence. But 
how admirably does even the limitation of his nature, demonstrate the 
gracious benevolence of Heaven, when we consider the innumerable 
relations of the universe, that must have been contrived in adaptation — 
to the exact degree of his capacity, so as to be most productive of good 
in these particular circumstances. If we think only how very slight a 
change in the qualities of external things, though perfectly suitable, 
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perhaps, to a different degree of sensitive and intellectual capacity, 
might have rendered the existence of man absolutely miserable,—how 
sublimely benevolent seems that wisdom, in the very minuteness 
of its care, which, by proportioning exactly the qualities of atoms, 
to the qualities of that, which, in the world of spirits, may be con- 
sidered as scarcely more than what an atom is in the material world, 
has produced, amid so many possibilities of misery, this result of happi- 
ness. | 

But appearances of evil unquestionably exist, that are not to be as- 
cribed to the mere limitation of our faculties, in relation to the finite 
system of things in which they are to be exercised. Let us now, then, 
proceed in part to the consideration of the question, as to the compati- 
bility of these appearances with benevolence, in the contriver of the 
universe. 

The objection to the goodness of the mate Being, involved. in 
this question, of course, proceeds on the supposition that the Deity had 
the power of forming us differently. 

But, if the Deity had the power of forming us differently,—if, for 
example, he could have so constituted our nature, that every object 
amid which we were placed, must have been a source of pain,—that 
habit, instead of lessening the sense of pain, had continually increased 
it, that, instead of an almost constant tendency to hope, we had had 
an equally constant tendency to the most gloomy apprehension,—that 
we had felt pleasure in inflicting pain gratuitously, and remorse, only 
if we had inadvertently done good ;—if all this had been, it would 
surely have been a conclusion as just as obvious, that the contriver of 
this system of misery was, in his own nature, malevolent; and any 
happiness which seemed slightly felt at times,—especially if the happi- 
ness was the manifest result of a contrivance that, upon the whole, 
tended far more frequently to the production of pain—might, without , 
any violation of the principles of sound philosophy, have been ascribed 
to an intention purely malevolent, as indicated by the general contri- 
vance obviously adapted for the production of pain, If, in such a sys- 
tem of things, any one had contended, for the benevolence of the 
Deity, from these few instances of pleasure, it would have been count- 
ed, as I cannot but think, a satisfactory answer, to have proved that the 
ordinary result of the contrivance must be pain; and to have pointed 
out the manifest subserviency of the different parts of the contrivance, 
to this cruel purpose. 
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If this answer would be held valid, in the case now supposed, the 
opposite answer cannot be less valid, in the opposite circumstances, in 
which we exist. I need not repeat, how much gratification we receive 
from the objects around us. I shall dwell only on the pain, that is the 
occasional result of the system of things as it is. Is this the result of a 
contrivance, of which pain seems to be the manifest object, or a_contri- 
vance which is manifestly, in its general and obvious appearances, adapt- 
ed for purposes of utility, and consequently of goodness? ‘* Evil, no 
doubt, exists,” says Paley, ‘‘ but is never, that we can perceive, the 
object of contrivance. ‘Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; their 
aching now and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps insepara- 
ble from it; or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the contriv- 
ance ; but it is not the object of it. This is a distinction which well 
deserves to be attended to. In describing implements of husbandry, 
you would hardly say of the sickle, that it was made to cut the reaper’s 
hand ; though, from the construction of the instrument, and the manner 
of using it, this mischief often follows. But, if you had occasion to 
describe instruments-of torture, or execution, this engine, you would 
say, is to extend the sinews ;—this to dislocate the joints ;—this to 
break the bones ;—this to scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
misery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing of 
this sort is to be found in the frame of nature. We never discover a 
train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever 
observed a system of organization calculated to produce pain and dis- 
ease ; or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever said,—this 
is to irritate,—this to inilame,—this duct is to convey the gravel to the 
kidneys, this gland to secrete the humours which form the gout. If, by 
chance he come to a part of which he knows not the use, the most he 
can say is, that it is useless; no one ever suspects that it is put there to 
incommode, to annoy, or to torment.” * 

When the direct object of all the great contrivances of nature, then, 
is so manifestly for beneficent purposes, it would be reasonable, even 
though no advantage could be traced, as the consequence of the occa- 
sional evils of life, to ascribe these rather to purposes unknown to us, 
than to purposes that were malevolent. If the inhabitant of some other 
planet, were to witness the kindness and solicitude of a father for his 
child in his long watchfulness of love, and were then to see the same 
parent force the child, notwithstanding its cries, to swallow some bitter 
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potion, he would surely conclude, not that the father was cruel, but 
that the child was to derive benefit from the very potion which he 
loathed. What that benefit was, indeed, it would be impossible for him 
to conceive, but he would not conceive the less, that the intention was 
benevolent. He would feel his own ignorance of the constitution of 
things on earth, and would be confident, that if he knew this constitu- 
tion better, the seeming inconsistency of the affection, and the shia. 
tion of suffermg, would be removed. ahd 

Such a presumption would be reasonable, even though we were 
incapable of discovering, in many cases, the advantage to which the 
seeming evil is subservient. It is very evident, that he only who 
knows all the relations of the parts of the universe, can justly appreciate 
the universe, and say with confidence of any part of it, It were better 
that this had not been. In our state of partial and very limited 
knowledge, if we say this of any part of the wonderful mechanism, 
we may perhaps say it of that, which not being, the happiness of 
millions would have been destroyed ;—we may say it even of that, the 
loss of which would be the confusion of all the systems of the universe. 
What should we think of him, who, fixing his whole attention on the 
dim figures in the background of a great picture, should say, that the 
artist had no excellence, because these figures had no resemblance to 
the clear outline of the men and horses, that seemed intended to be re-’ 
presented by them! All which would be necessary, to vindicate the 
artist, would not be to make the slightest alteration in these figures, 
but to point out to the observer the foreground, and to bid him com- 
prehend the whole picture in a glance. The universe is, if I may so 
express it, such a picture, but a picture far too large to be comprehend- 
ed in our little gaze ;—the parts which we see, have always some re- 
lation to parts which we do not see; and if all these relations could be 
seen by us, there can be no doubt, that the universe would then ap- 
pear to us very different,—as different, perhaps, as the picture seems to 
him, who has looked only on the background, and who afterwards sur- 
veys the whole. : 

All reasoning of this kind, however, iit is sheeted merely on our 
impossibility of accurate knowledge, is, I am aware, and am ready to” 
admit, of little. weight, unless where there is so decided a. superiority’ 
of good or evil in the facts, that may "be conceived to be in a great 
measure known, as to:-leave no reasonable doubt as to the nature of the 
parts, or relations of parts, that are unknown. — It is on this account, 
and on this account only, I consider it as of peculiar force in the pre- 
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sent instance ; for 1 surely need not say, after the remarks already 
made, how strong are the appearances of benevolent intention in the 
system of the universe, in all those manifest contrivances, of which we 
are able clearly to discover the object. 

The Divine Bemg who has contrived a system, that must thus, on 
every hypothesis, be allowed to be productive of much good to man, 
must be benevolent, malevolent, or indifferent, or capriciously benevo- 
lent, or malevolent. ‘That he is not indifferent, every contrivance itself 
shows. ‘That he is not capricious, is shown by the uniformity of all 
the laws of nature, since the world has been a subject of human ob- 
servation. ‘That he is not malevolent, the far greater proportion 
of the marks of benevolent intention sufficiently indicates; and 
since his benevolence, therefore, is not capricious, the only re- 
maining supposition is, that it is the permanent character of the Divine 
Mind. 

The presumption, then, as to the goodness of God, even in the appar- 
ent evils of the system in which man is placed, would be a reasonable 
presumption, though, with our limited comprehension, we were incapa- 
ble of discovering the advantages that flow from these particular seem- 
ing evils. What we see clearly, might be regarded as throwing light 
on other parts of the immense whole, which are too dim for out feeble 
vision. | | 
When a fair estimate, then, has been made of all the indications of 
the moral character of its author, which the universe exhibits, it is logi- 
cally wise to infer, in many cases, a goodness that is not immediately ap- 
parent in the particular results. But, feeble as our faculties are, they are 
not so weak of vision and comprehension, as to be incapable of distin- 
- guishing many of the relations of apparent evil to real good. There 
are many evils,—that is to say, qualities productive of uneasiness, 
which the ignorant, indeed, might wish removed, but which those who 
have a little more knowledge, would wish to continue, though the con- 
tinuance or the disappearance of them depended on their mere will; 
and every discovery of this sort which we make, adds new force to 
that general presumption of goodness, which even though we had been 
incapable of making any such discovery, would have been justified by 
the general character of benevolent intention, in the obvious contrivan- 
ces of the universe. 

The analogy of many of the ills of life in their beneficial relation, 
to our pains of appetite, is, indeed, very striking. Without the uneasi- 
ness of ungratified desire, in general, how feeble, in many cases, would 
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be the delight of the gratification itself. He, certainly would not con- 
sult well for human happiness, by whom every human desire, if it were 
in his power, would be rooted from the breast. 


y CHAPTER It. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DIVINE GOODNESS OBVIATED.—OF OUR DUTIES 
TO THE DEITY. 


Section I.—Objections to the Dine Goodness obviated. 

THovuex every thing which we behold, may, in its general relations, 
lead to a benevolent purpose—good, or, at least, what seems to be 
good, is far from being, in every case, the immediate result. There is 
misery in the world, as truly as there is happiness in the world; 
and he who denies the one, as a mere phenomenon of the living scene, 
might, with as much reason, deny the other. _ Whence, then, is this 
evil, has been the question of every age, that has been capable of in- 
quiries beyond those, which originate in mere animal necessity. ; 

And if, for answer to it, in accordance with belief of the soodness of 
the Deity, it be necessary, that the particular advantage of each partic- 
ular seeming evil be precisely demonstrated, it must be confessed that 
no answer has yet been given to it by philosophy; and that in this sense, 
probably the question must continue unanswered as long at least as man 
is a creature of this earth. ‘To be able to answer it in this sense, in- 
deed, would imply a knowledge of all the relations of all existing things, 
whichis possible only to a being, that can look upon the future still 
more clearly, than man with his dim memory is permitted to look upon 
the past. But, though we cannot state precisely a particular advan- 
tage of each seeming evil, we can at least infer, from the general appear- 
ances of nature, and the more minute and intimate contrivances which 
it exhibits, the moral character of that Power which has formed us,—so 
as to know of any particular contrivance, the particular effects of which 
we may be incapable of tracing, whether he that designed it as a part 
of a system, was one who willed, or did not will, the happiness of man- 
kind. We may infer it certainly, with as great accuracy, or far great- 
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er, than that with which we infer the benevolent or malevolent dispo- 
sition of our friends or foes; and if it be reasonable in the case of a 
friend, whose kindness has been the source of the chief happiness of 
our life, to infer, in some cases, in which we might have doubted of the 
intentions of others,—that his intentions might have been friendly to us 
even when we suffer by the immediate results of his actions ;—that con- 
fidence which we should blush not to feel in the case of an earthly friend, 
who, though known to us by long intimacy of mutual regard, may yet 
have been influenced by motives of interest or momentary passion, is 
surely not less reasonable, when he, in whom we confide, is the only 
friend that cannot have with us any rival interests,—a friend, to whom 
we are indebted for every thing which we possess, even for the delights 
of those cordial intimacies, and for that very confidence which we think 
it the baseness of dishonour to withhold from any friend, but from that 
one, who alone deserves it fully. It is surely not too much to claim for 
God, what, in the ordinary circumstances of society, we should regard 
as in some measure ignominious to deny to man; or, at least, if it 
seem too much for human gratitude to extend this trust to its first of ben- 
efactors, let us not have the selfish inconsistency, of daring to claim 
from our own friends a confidence, which, in circumstances of far less 
equivocal obligation, we consider it only as wise and virtuous to de- 
ny to God. 

That, in all the innumerable contrivances of nature, in the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the living frame, there is not one of which che 
production of injury seems to have been the direct object,—whatever 
occasional evil may indirectly arise from it ;—and that there are innu- 
merable contrivances, of which the direct object is manifestly bene- 
 ficial,—may be regarded as a sufficient proof of the general disposition 
and gracious intention of him, to whose power and wisdom we ascribe 
these contrivances. 

The Supreme Orderer of the frame of nature is not capricious, for 
the laws which now regulate the universe, are the same which have 
been observed since man was an observer. He is not indifferent to 
the happiness or misery of man, for man exists as a being capable 
of happiness or misery; and every relation, or almost every relation, 
which connects man with the living or inanimate objects around him, 
is productive to him, directly or indirectly, of some pleasure or pain. 
Equally evident is it, that He, whose general arrangements are all 
directly indicative of purposes of utility, that are only incidentally 
combined with any seeming evil, is not one who has willed, as the ob- 
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ject of those arrangements, the misery of his living creatures ;—and, 
if he be not malevolent, indifferent, nor capricious, he is and: must be 
permanently benevolent, and the seeming evil has not been willed as evil. 
We are bound therefore, not more by gratitude than by sound philoso- 
phy, to confide in the gracious intentions of Heaven, even where. 
the graciousness of those intentions is to be determined, not by a par- 
ticular result, that of itself,—if it had existed alone,—might not have 
seemed indicative of it, but by the general indications of moral charac- 
ter which the system, as a whole, exhibits. a 

The operations of nature are not arbitrary, so as: to vary with the 
particular circumstances of the individual, and of the moment; and if 
it be of iraportance for man to be a designing agent, to have the noble 
consciousness of acting according to his own desire, and not to be the 
mere passive subject even of pleasure itself,—which he who can doubt. 
is scarcely worthy of the name of man,—it is evidently of importance, 
that the phenomena of nature should thus take place, according to 
general laws, that by his foresight of their results, he may regulate his 
conduct in adaptation to them. The law or regular arrangement of the 
sequences of events in nature, which produces good upon the whole, 
is not to be suspended because it may to an individual in particular 
circumstances be productive of evil; since, if it were thus variable, no 
one could even guess what the result could be, in any combination of 
circumstances ; and the evil, whicli would arise from this uncertainty to 
the whole race of mankind, would, unquestionably, be far greater than 
the evil that might arise to a single individual, from the. uniformity, in 
cases in which it might, to that particular individual, at that particular 
moment, have been profitable, that the law were suspended. 

It is quite evident, that even Omnipotence itself, which cannot do | 
what is contradictory, cannot combine both advantages,—the advan- 
tage of regular order in the sequences of nature, and the advantage of 
an uniform adaptation of the particular circumstances of the moment, 
to the particular circumstances of the individual. We may take our 
choice, but we cannot think of a combination of both; and if, as is very 
obvious, the greater advantage be that of uniformity of operation, we 
must not complain of evils, to which that very uniformity which we _ 
could not fail to prefer, if the option had been allowed to us, has been 
the very circumstance that gave rise. It is easy to perceive how 
much of that which we term evil, is referable to this circumstance 
alone,—-a circumstance which, in every instance, occasions to us mo- 
mentary suffering, indeed, but which in every instance leaves to us, or 
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rather confers on us, the glorious privilege of conscious agency,—of 
that agency with design, which implies a foreknowledge of certain events, 
as the consequents of certain other antecedent events. That the phe- 
nomena of nature should take place, then, according to general laws, 
‘and should not be various according to the particular circumstances of 
the individuals, to whom a temporary accommodation of them might 
seem more advantageous in some particular cases,—is’ so obvious, if 
man is to be at all a reflecting and conscious agent, that I conceive it 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on the demonstration of it. 

But general laws, it will be said, might have been framed, possessing 
all the advantages of regularity, and productive of less suffering. Is 
there any advantage, then, of suffering itself, that may reconcile it, more 
readily at least, with that Divine goodness, the reality of which, as a 
quality of him to whose sway we are subject, it is so delightful to be- 
lieve r | 
There are such relations of occasional. _— to lasting advantage, 
which in many most important respects could not exist, but for the 
suffering, and for which all the suffering itself is not too dear a price. 

The great advantage is to be found in the exercise of virtues, to. 
which suffering, or the risk of suffering, is essential, and in all the en- 
joyment that flows from the consciousness of these virtues in ourselves, 
and from our admiration of them as displayed by others. 

But though this relation to moral character is unquestionably the 
chief advantage, and that, which might, ofitself, be sufficient to account, 
in a great measure, for the mixture of apparent evil in the universe, it 
is not perhaps all. I cannot but think likewise, that, independently of 
_ such moral advantages, some estimate is to be made of the relation 
which many of our physical evils bear to our mere mortality, as neces- 
sary for the production of successive races of mankind. On this rela- 
tion, therefore, inconsiderable as it is, when compared with the moral 
advantage which we are afterwards to examine, a few remarks may not 
be absolutely unimportant. | 

It is of advantage upon the whole, if the earth, in either way, were to 
support exactly the same number of inhabitants, that there should be a 
succession of races, rather than one continued race. In the case of man, 
for example, of which we can best speak,—though we omit all consid- 
eration of the multitude of beings who are thus transmitted, after what is, 
perhaps, a necessary preparation to a scene of higher existence,—and 
think merely of the circumstances of this earth, how much of human 
happiness would be destroyed, but for such a provision of alternate weak- 
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ness to be sheltered, and love to be the guardian of weakness. Where 
there is no succession of races, all filial, and parental, and consanguineal 
relations of every sort, are, of course, out of the question ; and conse- 
quently all the happiness which such relations bestow. Indeed, ina long 
life of this kind, all the associations which are now productive of so much 
delight, would probably be wholly powerless. The home of fifty or an 
hundred years would cease perhaps to be our home; and_ be suc- 
ceeded by so many other homes’of the same period, that the effect on 
our feelings, thus divided among so many scenes, would be the same, as 
if we had no country or home whatever. As things-are at present, 
there is not a moment in which thousands of our kind are not deriving 
pleasure from an infinity of objects, that to an immortal race of beings 
similar to us In every respect, but mortality, would long have ceased 
to afford gratification. ‘There is a constant succession of new spirits, 
‘full of all the alacrity of new existence, and enjoying the delight of new 
objects ; and the contemplation of this very scene, so beautifully diver- 
sified with the quick hopes of youth, and the slower deliberative wisdom 
of manhood, is one of the chief pleasures which the universe, as an ob- 
ject of thought, affords. But, though nothing more were gained, than 
the mere relations of consanguinity, to which the present system gives 
rise, who could hesitate for a moment, in determining by which of the 
two systems the greater good would be produced,—by an almost 
immortal earthly existence, coeval with the whole system of earthly 
things, or by that shorter mortality which allows, therefore, room for 
successive generations, and for all the kind affections which these gen- 
erations, as they successively arise, evolve. 'To remove from life that 
tenderness which flows from the protection and instruction of infancy, 
and that tenderness which is reflected back from the little smiler who is 
the object of it, to all who are smiling around him,—would be, in its 
ultimate effects on the maturer feelings of manhood, to destroy not the 
happiness merely, but half the virtue, of mankind. 

The very briefness of life, afflicting as it is in many cases, is, in some 
cases,—which, comparatively few as they may be, are not to be ne- 
glected in our general estimate,—essential to comfort. There are sit- 
uations, in which hope, that is so little apt to desert the afflicted, 
scarcely arises, unless when it speaks of other scenes,—and in which 
Death, the opener of immortality, is hailed, as that gracious comforter 
who receives the combatant when the warfare of life is over ; and, pre- 


paring for him at once the couch and the laurel, leads him to glory in - 
leading him to. repose. 
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If it be of advantage, then, that one generation of mankind should suc- 
cessively yield its place to another generation, the question comes to 
be in what manner it is most expedient that death should take place. 
That, in whatever way it take place, it is most expedient, upon the 
whole, that it should occur according to some general law, and not ca- 
priciously, I may consider as already proved ; and the question, there- 
fore, is, what general provision for this Aish change would be most 
advantageous ° 

It is evident, in the first place, that, if life had followed a probable 
exact proportion in point of time,—if, like a clock for example, that is 
wound up so as to tell the hour for a certain number of days, and then 
to cease wholly its motion, human life had ceased at a certain beat of 
the pulse, and could not cease but at that particular moment,—all the 
advantage, which arises from the uncertainty of the period of death, 
must have been lost. ‘Till the moment approached there could be no 
fear, and consequently no restraint, which fear alone imposes; and 
when the period approached, life, if its continuation were at all an ob- 
ject of desire, could be only the sad calculation of the condemned 
criminal, who makes miserable every moment that passes, by the 
thought that he is on the point of losing it,—though to lose such a 
moment, or at least, a succession of such moments, is itself no slight 
gain. By that provision which has made death uncertain in its period, 
man does not suspend his labours, and, consequently, withdraw his 
portion of service from mankind, till the last moment in which he can be 
useful. “¢ Sepulchri immemor, struit domos.” He may toil for him- 
self, indeed, in executing these vain projects; but, in toiling for him- 
self, he toils also for society. 

It is of no slight importance, then, for the happiness both of the indi- 
vidual himself, and of those around him, and thus of society in general, 
that the moment of death should not be exactly foreseen. It must be 
made to depend, therefore, on circumstances in the physical constitution 
of individuals, which may arise or be readily induced at any time. It 
becomes” a’ question accordingly, whether these circumstances should 
be agreeable, indifferent, or disagreeable,—in short, whether there 
should be any malady preceding death. | 

If the train of symptoms that constitute what we now term disease, 
were indifferent or agreeable, I need scarcely say how much of the 
salutary fear of death itself would be removed. It is not a mere sep- 
aration from life, which is commonly considered under that name, but 
a combmation of many images, which produce a far more powerful 
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effect than the single image of death. The brave man, in the most per- 
ilous field of battle, it has hence often been remarked, ts a coward 
perhaps, on the bed of sickness. There was death, indeed, or the 
very near prospect of death before him in both cases; but, in the one 
case, death was combined with images that made it scarcely terrible, 
in the other case with images more terrifying than itself. If, by 
exposure to the common causes of disease at present, we were to ex- 
pose ourselves only to a succession of delightful feelings, how rash 
would those be, who are even at present rash; and, even when the 
series of delightful feelings had begun, how little power, comparatively, 
would these have in exciting to the exertion that might be necessary 
for suspending their course. If hunger had been pleasing, who would 
have hastened, as now, to satisfy the appetite ?—and, with respect to 
mortality, all the slight maladies resulting from exposure to causes of 
injury, may be considered as resembling the pain of hunger, that points 
out approaching evil, and warns how to obviate it. It is necessary in- 
deed, for the welfare of society, that death should not be exactly fore- 
seen; but it is necessary, for its welfare also, that it should not be so 
very sudden and frequent, as to prevent a sufficient reliance on the con- 
tinued co-operation of others, in the ordinary business of the’ world. 
The present constitution of things seems, even when considered only 
in its civil relations, admirably adapted for such a medium as is requi- 
site,—giving to the circumstances that precede death, that moderate 
terror, which is necessary for saving from rash exposure to them, and 
still leaving death itself as an event, which it is in our power to avoid, 
perhaps for a time, but not wholly to avoid. — 

All the advantage, however, which is thus produced by the painful 
maladies of life, I readily confess, would be too slight to put in the 
balance with the amount of pain, which arises from these mala- 
dies. But it is still a circumstance, and an important one, to be 
placed in the scale, though it be not sufficient to produce preponder- 
ance or an equipoise. ‘The true preponderating weight, compared 
with which every other circumstance seems almost insignificant, is that 
which I have next to consider,—the relation of pain to moral char- 
acter. ‘ 

It is of advantage to the moral character in two ways,—as warning 
from, vice by the penalties attached to vicious conduct,—and as giving 
strength to virtue, by the benevolent wishes which it awakes and fosters, 
and by the very sufferings themselves, which are borne with a feeling 
‘of moral approbation. 
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That pain, in many instances, warns and saves from vice, I scarcely 
stop to prove. [tis in this way, indeed, that our bodily ailments be- 
come, morally, so important. How much of temperance arises from 
them! ‘Lhe headach, the sickness, the languor, the more. lasting dis- 
ease, may, indeed, have little effect in overcoming habits of confirmed 
debauchery ; but, which is of far more importance, how many slight 
and temporary indulgences im vice do they prevent from being confirm- 
ed into habits. How many ingenuous and noble minds are there, 
which, at a period of life when it is so difficult to resist example, that 
offers itselfin the seductive form of pleasure, would pass from excess 
to excess, and lose gradually all capacity of better wishes, but for 
those ailments, which may be considered almost as a sort of bodily 
conscience,—a conscience that reproaches for the past, and that, in 
reproaching for the past, calls to beware of the future. In addition to 
this, however, as warning not from intemperance merely, but from 
every species of vice, is the conscience, which most truly deserves that 
name,—the sense of self-degradation, when we have acted in a manner 
unworthy of a being so nobly gifted,—that dreadful voice, which it is 
impossible to fly, because it is with us wherever we may fly, and which 
we can still only in one manner, by acting so as to merit not its silence 
only, but its applause. 

Such, independently of the beneficial Ritthenia of the fears of futuri- 
ty, which religion superadds, are the advantages of pain, as warning 
from vice. By the kindness of our Creator, there is a connection es- 
tablished between that bodily indulgence,—which does not merely 
occupy the time of virtue, but renders us incapable of virtue, and a 
bodily uneasiness,—that reminds us for what more important purposes 
we were formed; and, by a still. more salutary provision, there is a 
connexion still more permanent, by which the commission of a single 
crime is to us, for ever after, in the painful remorse that is felt by us, 
an exhortation to virtue,—and an exhortation that is more urgent and 
efficacious, as the painful remorse itself is more severe. 

‘The advantage of suffering then, as a warning from vice, is sufficient- 
ly obvious,—at least in that constitution of things, in which man is capa- 
ble of vice and virtue. 

But, in such a constitution of things, is it less necessary for the for- 
mation of virtue itself,—of that noble virtue which alone is worthy of 
man,—a virtue, that feels for the sorrows of others, and that bears its 
own,—that can see a thousand pleasures tempting it from duty, and can 
look on them with as little desire, as it would feel to quit its path when 
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hastening to discharge some high office, merely to gather a few 
wild flowers that were blooming at a distance,—a virtue, to which there 
may be peril but not fear,—that sees nothing truly worthy of being 
dreaded but vice, and that counts no suffering above its strength, which 
has conscience for its support, and God for its approver. 

When we look on some father of a family on his bed of sickness, 
what is it that we see? ‘There are, indeed, the obvious characters of 
suffering. On his own countenance, there is that paleness which seems 
as if it scarcely knew how to smile, and there is perhaps in his eye a 
sadness, of more than disease,—a sadness which has its cause, not in 
his own heart, but in the hearts of others. On the faces of those 
around him, there is no look, but of grief ;—for the hope that may arise 
at times, is but the feeling of a moment, and is not sufficiently lasting, 
to alter the fixed character of the melancholy countenance. All that 
our mere eyes behold, then, is grief. But do our hearts, when our 
éyes are thus occupied with an aspect of evil, see nothing more? Do 
they not look beyond the moment, and perceive virtue present as truly 
as sorrow, and diffusing her better inflence, which is not to be lost, even 
when the grief has passed away? ‘The little bosoms around that bed 
have already acquired a benefit, of which they are not conscious ; and, 
~ even when this hour is not present to them, the gentleness of this hour 
will still remain. There will be a quicker disposition, to feel for others 
what they have themselves suffered,—a warmer love for those who 
have wept with them together,—a patience, more ready to endure, 
from the remembrance of that venerable form, who in resigning his 
spirit to God, resigned with meek submission to the same Almighty 
care the happiness of many, whose happiness, far dearer to him 
than his own, was the last object which earth presented to his 
thought. 

If the kind affections be blessings to the heart which feels them—= 
blessings, of which the heart must be unworthy, indeed, that would di- 
vest itself of them, for all the happiness of another kind, with which 
the most sensual would decorate to themselves a world of gaudy felic- 
ity,—in which passive pleasure was all that was to be known, without 
one virtue to be felt, and, consequently, without one virtuous act to be 
remembered,—if the kind affections be so inestimable, that also must 
be inestimable, by which these affections are best promoted. ‘The 
grief of one, it must be remembered, may be the pity of many, and 
may foster, therefore, the benevolence of many,—so careful is Nature 
to produce what is good in itself, at the least expense of individual suf- 
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fering. But there must be grief, if there be pity ;—and without occa- 
sional feelings of pity, there is comparatively little regard. For which 
child is it, that the heart of the mother, who strives to divide her atten- 
_tions equally, feels in secret, notwithstanding every effort to equalize her 
love, the warmest attachment? It is for that one which has been 
feeble from infancy,—which has existed only by her continued care,— 
which has deprived her of most hours of occupation or amusement 
abroad,—of most hours, at night, of repose. ‘This single instance 
might be sufficient to show the relation of pity, to the growth of benev- 
olent affection in general. There is not a house of suffering, which is 
not, by the very suffering which it presents, a school of virtue ; and we 
do not distinguish the influence, on our moral character, which such 
lessons produce, merely because the influence is the result of innumer- 
able lessons, the effect of each of which is slight, though, without the 
whole, there could be little affection of any sort. It is like the influ- 
ence of the dew on the plant. We do not trace the operation of a 
single drop of moisture, but. we know, that, without the cherishing influ- 
ence of many such drops, there could not be that flower, which is at 
once so beautiful and so fragrant. 
Such is the influence of suffering, in producing, or at least cherishing 
into far greater vividness of affection, the virtues of benevolence,—and 
consequently, its influence in increasing the delight which the benevo- 
lent affections, so richly, or rather so inexhaustibly afford. But if its 
influence be decidedly favourable to this class of virtues, it is far more 
essential to the virtues of self-command. It is adversity in some one of 
its modifications, which alone teaches us what we are. We must be in 
situations in which it is perilous to act, before we can. know that we 
have the courage which is necessary for acting ; we must, engage with 
fortune, before we know that we have the power of being its victor. It 
is for this reason, that Seneca accounts him the most unhappy of man- 
kind, whom the gods have not honoured with adversity, as worthy of 
subduing it.“ Nihil infelicius mihi videtur eo, cui nihil unquam evenit 
adversi. Non licuit enim illi se experiri: ut ex voto illi fluxerint om- 
nia, ut ante votum ; male tamen de illo Dii judicaverunt. Indignus visus 
est, a quo vinceretur fortuna.” * : 
There are griefs which we pity, and which it is virtue to pity. But 
who is there, that has ever dared to. pity Mutius Scevola, when he 
placed his hand in the flame,—Regulus, when he returned to torture, 
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—Arria, when she fixed the poniard in her breast, and said so truly, 
Non dolet-? Should we not feel, in presuming to pity, what common. 
minds might shrink to behold, or shrink even to conceive, that we were 
guilty of a sort of insult to the magnanimity which we admired’ 
There is a voice within us, which would say how enviable is that glo- 
rious spirit! and cowardly as our souls are, there is only the feeblest of 
mankind, that could think of classing virtue, victorious over every sor- 
row which assails it, as on a level even with the empire of the world,—if 
that empire were to be possessed by one, who could inflict tor- 
ture, indeed, on thousands, but who would tremble at. the thought 
of suffermg one of the evils which he inflicts;—though. that evil 
were the slightest which could be inflicted, and the moral object 
for which he was called to suffer it, the noblest for which man could. 
suffer. | 
In vain, therefore, do we strive to say that God, if he be good, 
should: produce happiness only ;—he should, indeed, produce happi- 
ness,—but if he should produce happiness,—that is to say, what the 
world counts happiness,—he should still more produce that, which even 
the world itself regards with an admiration, still greater than prosperity 
itself, in its most flattering form. ‘The very throbbing of our heart, at 
the tale of fortitude, confutes our querulous impiety. It tells us, that 
even we esteem it nobler to be placed in situations, in which we 
may exercise virtue, with the consciousness that we are acting as be- 
comes men, and with the approbation of all who are themselves worthy 
of approbation, than to be placed in situations, in which we have envy, 
indeed, but the envy only of those who think of our fortune, and not of 
ourselves. Our hearts then tell us, that the world\in which man is best 
placed, is a world like that in which he is placed,—a world in which, 
though he may occasionally have to struggle with affliction, he may in 
that very struggle, have the delight of knowing that he is more vir- 
tuous to-day than he was yesterday,—that he is rising in excel- 
lence,—that there are multitudes whom his example will animate 
to similar victory over that evil within the heart, which is the only 
evil that deserves our detestation or our fear; and that he has 
become less unworthy of admission into the presence of that God, 
whose presence, when virtue is admitted to it, is at once immortality 
and joy. 
God, then, who has poured on us so much enjoyment, of which 
it is virtuous to partake, in the whole system of nature, and in the frame 
of our mind, is manifestly benevolent, in calling to us to enjoy ; and 
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though less manifestly, he is not less truly benevolent in the evils which 
he has given to our virtue to bear,—the common wants, by the influ- 
ence of which all the multitudes of our race are formed into a soci- 
ety, active in the reciprocation of mutual services,—and the greater 
occasional sufferings, or voluntary perils, which excite the compassion, 
or the veneration of others, and cherish, in the heroic sufferer himself, 
a spirit of gentle or sublime virtue, without the consciousness of which, 
the moral scene would ae eg be an object of delightful interest, even 
to human regard. © 

If the system of things has thus been framed by a God of benevo- 
lence, it is under the moral government of a benevolent God, that the 
world subsists,—under the government of a God, who has shown too 
clearly, by the universal feeling which he has given to all his moral 
creatures, his love of virtue and his disapprobation of vice, to leave any 
doubt as to the nature of his own high estimate of human actions. If 
it be impossible for ourselves not to feel the approbation of certain ac- 
tions, and the delinquency that is implied in certain other actions, it is 
impossible for us not to extend these feelings to other minds, which we 
suppose to consider with the same freedom from passion, and the same 
accurate knowledge of every circumstance, the same actions that are 
approved or condemned by ourselves. ‘To believe, that pure generos- 
ity and pure malice, which every human being loves in the one case 
and hates in the other case, as soon as he contemplates them,—as if 
pointed out to his love and hatred, by the author and enlightener of the 
heart,—are, to that very author and enlightener of the heart, the same in 
every respect, except ashe has chosen to distinguish them in our 
judgment,—would be as difficult for us or almost as difficult, as 
to believe that a circle or a triangle have different properties, 
only as conceived by us, and appear to involve exactly the same 
proportions and relations, to that perfect Intelligence, whom some of 
the Greek philosophers have distinguished by the title of the Su- 
preme Geometer. 

What we regard with moral approbation or disapprobation, we 
are led then by our very nature, to regard as objects of approba- 
tion or disapprobation, not to all mankind only, but to every being 
whom we imagine to contemplate the actions, and especially to Him, 
who, as quickest to perceive and to know, must, as we think, by this 
very superiority of diceraient, be quickest also to approve and con 
demn. 
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It is of this moral approbation or disapprobation in the divine nature, 
that we speak, when we speak of what is commonly termed the justice 
of God. The merit or demerit, which it is impossible for us not te 
feel, we consider as felt by him who has thus distinguished them to our 
heart, and who has the power of making happy what he approves, and 
of verifying to the wicked the anticipations of their ownremorse. ‘The 
divine justice, as it is an object of conception to human beings, is noth- 
ing more than the ampler developement of these human feelings,— 
feelings that are human indeed, in our transient love or hatred, but the 
reference of which to the Deity depends on a principle of our nature, 
as universal as that which leads us to the very conception of the Deity, 
as a power existing now, and existing before the world was made. 
It is by the analogy of human design, that we infer in the universe the 
operation of a mightier designer ; by the analogy of human sentiment, 
we infer, in like manner, in the Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
those moral feelings by which he is not the creator and ruler only of 
mankind, but their judge,—a judge whose approbation is already felt 
in the conscience of the good, as his disapprobation is already not 
less felt, in the gloomy and trembling conscience of the guilty. 

Such are the views of the nature of the Divine Being to which we — 
are led, from those traces of his character which the universe, as form- 
ed by him, and especially our own spiritual frame, which is to us the 
most important part of the universe, exhibit. The most interesting of 
all inquiries, terminates in the most pleasing of all results.. Whatever 
power it might have been that created us, benevolent or cruel, to that 
power we must have been subject, without any manner of shelter, be- 
cause there was no superior sovereign of nature, who might protect and 
avenge us. We might have been, m misery, what our imagination, af- 
ter bringing together all the forms of torture which the oppressions of 
this earth can afford, would be too poor of images to represent. In- 
stead of a tyrant, however, in the heavens, we discover a power from 
which we have no need to fly for succour ; since, whatever might be 
the kindness to which we might wish to fly, it would be a kindness 
less than that from which we fled,—a kindness far less than that, 
which created for us this glorious abode, and which gave us the 
means of rising, with the consciousness of virtue, from all that is excel- 
lent on earth, to sublimer and happier excellence, in progressive stages 
of immortality. | 
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Section U.—Of our Duties to the Deity. 


In this view of the wisdom, and power, and. benevolence of the Su- 
preme Being is involved, what is commonly termed our duty to God. 
In one sense of the word, indeed, all our duties are duties which 
we owe to him, who has endowed us with every gift which we 
possess, and who has commended these duties, by that voice of con- 
science which speaks in every breast. But the duties, to which I now 
allude, are those which have their divine object more immediately in 
view, and which consider him, in those gracious characters, in which 
his works reveal him to us. — It is our duty to love the benevolence to 
which we owe so much, to feel pleasure in tracing every display of 
that benevolence, in the happiness of every thing that lives,—and, in 
all that we value most in ourselves, to rejoice in feeling its relation to the 
Goodness from which it was derived, and in expressing our depend- 
ence, not as if the expression of it were a task enjoined, but with the 
readiness of love, that overflows in acknowledgments of kindness re- 
ceived, only because it overflows with gratitude for the kindness. Ifa 
mere earthly friend, whose affection we have delighted to share, is 
separated from us, for any length of time, by the ocean or a few king- 
doms that lie between, how delightful to us is every memorial of his 
former presence. Our favourite walks and favourite seats, continue 
still to be favourite walks and favourite seats, or rather they acquire new 
beauty, in the thought that they were beautiful to other eyes that now 
are absent. ‘There is no conversation so pleasing to us, as that of 
which his virtues are the subject; and even the rudest sketch of his 
drawing, or the verses which he may have left unfinished, are regard- 
ed by us with far more delightful admiration, than paintings and poems, 
which surpass them in every charm, but that which friendship alone 
could give. We not merely feel all this affection for our friend, but we 
feel too, that it would be a sort of crime against friendship, to regard 
with indifference any thing which related to him; and if this be a 
crime with respect to earthly friendship, it is surely not less a crime, 
when its object is the friendship that has been the source of all the 
happiness which we have felt. To be surrounded with the Divine 
goodness, and yet to feel no joy in contemplating the magnificent ex- 
hibition of it,—to admire any works, rather than those of God,—and 
far from delighting to speak or think of his moral perfections, to give 
our thoughts and our conversation, in prefeyence, to the virtues, or still 
more gladly, to the vices, of those of wham the name is, perhaps, al- 
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most all that is known to us,—this is to fail, with respect to the no- 
blest of Beings, in a duty, which, if that noblest of Beings could divest 
himself of his perfections, and become, with far less kindness to us, a 
creature like ourselves, we then should blush to violate to our mortal 
benefactor. 

Our first duty, then, to the pee is to dwell with delight on the con- 
templation of his perfections,—to cultivate our devout feelings, as the 
happiest and noblest feelings of which our nature is capable,—and to. 
offer that worship of the heart, which is the only offering that can be 
made by man to his Creator. ‘ Primus est Deorum cultus, Deos cre- 
dere ; deinde reddere illis majestatem suam, reddere bonitatem, sine 
qua nulla majestas est :—scire illos esse, qui president mundo, qui 
universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis tutelam gerunt, interdum 
curiosi singulorum. Hinec dant malum nec habent; ceterum casti- 
gant quosdam, et coercent ; et irrogant poenas, et aliquando specie boni 
puniunt. Vis Deos propitiare? bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis 
imitatus est.” * . Would you propitiate. the Gods? Be good. Whoev- 
er has imitated them, has rene offered to them the most acceptable 
worship. | 

Next, in order to the duties of veneration, and devout acknowledgment 
of the Divine goodness, is the duty of that unrepining submission to his 
will, without which there can be no real belief of the providential 
goodness, which the lips, indeed, may have professed to believe, but 
the lips only. If it would be our duty to give ready obedience to the 
arrangements which an earthly sovereign makes, for the security and 
general happiness of his little state, in some season of peril, though it 
involve the sacrifice of many of our personal comforts,—to quit, per- 
haps, our peaceful homes, and expose ourselves, in the band of our fel- 
low citizens, to the inconveniences and dangers of a protracted warfare, 
that is foreign to all our tranquil habits,—or to’send to the same perilous 
warfare, those whose life of rising virtues is the only earthly thing, to 
which we have been accustomed to look, for the happiness of our own 
declining years,—if we should feel it guilt and disgrace to withhold the 
offering, when the happiness of a single state is the object, and when he 
who requires the sacrifice is but a fallible bemg ‘ke ourselves,—how 
much greater guilt and moral disgrace must it be, to hesitate m making 
those sacrifices, or to repine when they are made, which are demand- 
ed by wisdom that is considered by us to be incapable of error, for 
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purposes which, as our own hearts have declared, must be purposes be- 
neficent to mankind. Shall the warrior rejoice in dying in battle for 
his country, or even for his prince! and shall we feel no joy in finish- 
ing a life that has been accordant with the Divine will, in whatever 
manner the same Divine will may require it of us; or, if the easy of- 
fering of life be not that which is required, in bearing a little longer for 
the whole community of mankind, any of those evils, which we should 
never shrink from bearing, for that small portion of the commmunity 
which our country comprehends? “ Shall others say, O beloved city 
of Cecrops,” exclaims Marcus Aurelius,—and _ shall I not rather say; 
‘“‘O beloved city of our God!” 

These views of the Divinity,—the habitual love of his perfections, 
and ready acquiescence in the dispensations of his universal providence, 
are not more suitable to the Divine nature, than productive of delight 
and consolation to him who entertains them. They distinguish, in- 
deed, the virtuous from the rest of mankind, in serenity of happiness, as 
much as in the purity of heart, from which that delightful serenity is de« 
rived. 
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Wuen we consider the relation of man to his Creator, do we con- 
sider only a relation that terminates with the few years of our mortal 
life? When every thing external fades upon our eye, does the spirit 
within, that almost gave its own life to every thing external, fade like- 
wise,—or is there not something, over which the accidents that injure 
or destroy our mortal frame have no power,—that continues still to 
subsist, in the’ dissolution of all our bodily elements, and that would 
continue to subsist, though not the body only, but the earth, and the 
sun, and the whole system of external things, were to pass into new 
forms of combinations, or to perish, as if they never had been, in the 
void of the universe. _ 

There is within us an immortal spirit. We die to those around us, 
indeed, when the bodily frame, which alone is the instrument of com- 
munion with them, ceases to be an instrument, by the absence of the 
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mind which it obeyed. But, though the body moulders into earth, 
that spirit which is of purer origin returns to its purer source. 

The change which death produces, is the most striking of all the 
changes which we can witness, even though we should not believe it to 
imply the dissolution of the principle that fe/¢ in life, and thought. It 
is at least to our senses, the apparent cessation of every thought and 
feeling. There is no bloom on the cheek,—no motion in the limb,— 
no lustre in the eye. Even these are but the slightest changes. ‘here 
is no voice or look of reflection,—no apparent consciousness,—nothing 
but a little quicker tendency to decay, to distinguish him, who, but a 
few moments before, was, perhaps, wise, and cheerful, and active, full 
of remembrances and. hopes,—from the insensible statue that has been 
dug from the quarry, and slowly fashioned into the semblance of his 
shape. With such a change before our eyes, it is unquestionably al- 
lowable to doubt, at least, whether any thing have truly survived this 
change 5 or whether thought and feeling have not ceased, wholly, by 
the injury of that mechanism, in connexion with which alone, they be- 
come objects of our knowledge. | 

It is unquestionably allowable, as I have said, to those who have 
never made the phenomena of the mind, and the nature of the substance 
which exhibits these phenomena, objects of their reflection, to doubt, 
whether all the functions of life may not be destroyed, in that moment 
which destroys the more obvious functions, that alone come under the 
survey of our senses. If the phenomena of thought, be phenomena 
that consist only in the play of certain organs, the destruction of those 
organs must be the destruction of the thought itself. It would, then, be 
as absurd to speak of the continuance of consciousness, when there are 
no conscious. organs, as to speak of the continuance of musical vibra- 
tions, without a single elastic body. 

If there be nothing, then, distinct from the material frame, which is 
manifestly subject to decay, our doubt may be converted into certainty, 
or at least, may almost be converted into certainty. We may say then, 
that death which destroys the organization, destroys the capacity of 
feeling, because it destroys that in which feeling consists. ‘The ele- 
ments of that which once thought, may subsist in a different form, and 
may, perhaps, even at some remote period, become again elements of 
a similar organization, and again constitute propositions or passions, as 
they before constituted some truth or error, or emotion of love or hate ; 
but they must meet again, by some new arrangement, before they can 
thus become feelings; and, in the mean time, they may have been 
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blown about by the winds, or become a part of these very winds, or 
formed elements of various bodies, solid, liquid, or gaseous, as little 
sentient as the other insensible elements with which they mingled, in all 
the play of chemical compositions and decompositions. 

This conclusion, as to the absolute mortality or chemical decompo- 
sition of that which feels and thinks, seems irresistible, if our reason- 
ings and passions, and whatever forms our consciousness, be only cer- 
tain particles variously mingled, and variously adhering or changing 
their place, according to the new play of chemical affinities, as new 
elements may be added to disturb the particles of thought, or certain 
other elements subtracted from the thinking compound. But, on_ this. 
supposition of particles of thought, the whole foree of the conclusion 
from the change in decomposition, of the other bodily particles, de- 
pends. If our material frame be not thought itself, but only that which 
has a certain relation to the spiritual principle of thought, so as to be 
subservient to its feelings and volitions, and to perform the beautiful 
functions of life, as long as the relation, which He who established it 
made to depend on a certain state of the corporeal organs, remains,— 
it is as little reasonable to conclude from the decay or change of place 
of the particles of the organs essential to the mere state of relative 
subserviency, that the spirit, united with these organs, has ceased to 
exist, as it would be to conclude, that the musician to whom we have 
often listened with rapture, has ceased to exist, when the strings of his 
instrument are broken or torn away. It no longer, indeed, pours on 
our ear, the same delightful melodies ; but the skill which poured from 
it those melodies, has not perished with the delightful sounds them- 
selves, nor with the instrument that was the organ of enchantment. 
The enchanter himself, without whom the instrument would have been 
powerless, exists still, to produce sounds as delightful ; and in the inter- 
vals of melody, the creative spirit, from which the melody originally 
flowed, can delight itself with remembered or imagined airs, which 
exist only as remembered or imagined, and are themselves, as it were, 
a part of the very spirit which conceives them. 

It is on the nature of the principle of thought, then, as mere matter, 
or as something distinct from matter, that the chief force of the argu- 
ment seems to me to depend. If matter be all,—and that which 
thinks and feels, decay like every other part of the body, though the 
cause of immortality may even then not be absolutely hopeless, it must 
be allowed to have many difficulties not easy to be removed. Jf mat- 
ter be not all,—or rather, if matter have nothing in common with 
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thought, but be absolutely and wholly distinct from the thinking 
principle, the decay of matter cannot be considered as indicative of the 
decay of mind, unless some other reason can be shown for the mental 
dissolution, than the mere external decay itself; still less can it be con- 
sidered as indicative of such mental decay, if every notion which we 
are led to form of the mind, imply qualities inconsistent with the very 
possibility of such a change of decomposition, as the body exhibits. 

The great inquiry then is, whether our thoughts and feelings be, in 
the strictest sense of the term, particles of matter—a certain number of 
particles affected in a certain manner in that which we term an organ, 
forming half a hope,—a different number of particles forming half a 
fear; or the quarters and halves of our hopes and fears, being formed 
not merely of different numbers of sentient particles, but perhaps too of 
particles that are themselves in their absolute nature, or in their specific 
affection at the moment, essentially different. 

In the whole course of our inquiries into the phenomena of the 
mind, I abstained from allusion to the great controversy of the materi- 
alists and immaterialists, or at least made only very slight allusion to it, 
—because the analysis and arrangement of the mental phenomena, 
considered simply as phenomena, that succeed each other in a certain 
order, and are felt to bear to each other certain relations, are inde- 
pendent of any views which we may be led to form of the nature of the 
substance itself, which exhibits these various but regular phenomena of 
thought. But though the materialist and immaterialist may unite, in 
the results of their analytical inquiries into the complex phenomena of 
thought, and though they may form similar arrangements of those phe- 
nomena, simple or compound, their different opinions as to the nature 
of the substance which displays these phenomena, cannot be regarded 
as unimportant, in a question which relates to the mere permanence of 
the substance itself,—a permanence which is to be admitted or reject- 
ed, very nearly, according as one or other of those opinions, is itself to 
be admitted or rejected. 

Is there any principle of thought and feeling, then, distinct from that 
extended, divisible mass, which we term the corporeal frame f 

If our consciousness were to be trusted, as to the indivisibility of the 
sentient principle, it would scarcely be necessary to make any inquiry 
beyond it. . The savage, indeed, in the lowest form of savage life, who 
is too much occupied with bodily necessities, to think of himself in 
any other light, than as that which requires food, and feels pain from 
the want of a necessary supply of it, or as that which is capable of in- 
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flicting or receiving a deadly blow, may never have put the question 
4o his own mind, what he is, and may die without having ever believed 
or disbelieved in a state of after existence. ‘The philosopher who has 
reflected enough to discover the folly of half the vulgar creed, which 
is far from being the most difficult part of philosophy,—but who has not 
reflected and discrimimated enough, to discover the truth of the other 
half of a system, which he finds it easier to condemn as a whole, yet 
which may be true in part, though false too in part,—may leave the 
existence of an immaterial spirit, to be believed by the believers of 
witchcraft and second-sight,—and giving his whole attention to the cor- 
poreal process, of which he is able to trace a series of changes, that are 
wholly unknown to the vulgar,—may think that in thus tracing series 
of motions unobserved by them, he is detecting the principle of life it- 
self. But all mankind, the mob, the sage inquirer, the very skeptic 
himself,—when they speak or think of themselves, feel a sort of unity, 
in which there are no parts,—the unity of a sentient bemg, which if 
they think of organs at all, is that which sees in the eye, hears in the 
ear, smells in the nostrils, itself one in all,—and not merely sentient, in 
the strict meaning of that term, but the subject of various other feel- 
ings of different classes,—remembrances, comparisons, hopes, fears, 
love, indignation. The verbal proposition may never have been formed 
in the mind—It is one being which has been the subject of all the feel- 
ings of life,—and merely because the proposition never may have been 
framed in words, or clearly developed, the multitude may be regarded 
as not having felt the truth itself. Yet if we were to ask of any one, 
however little accustomed to philosophical inquiries, whether he was the 
same thinking being at the end of the year, as at the beginning of it, he 
would smile at our question ! and would not smile less, if we were to 
speak to him of the diffusion of three fourths of a joy, and half ajoy ; or 
of the many co-existing happinesses in the many co-existing atoms that 
form the happy organ; the simplicity and sameness of the thinking 
principle,—of that principle of which we speak as essentially one, 
whenever we use the word £,—having been felt by him tacitly, without 
ithe application of those technical terms, the employment of which 
might, perhaps, render obscure to him, what had no obscurity till it was 
darkened with language. 

_ If any lover of paradoxes were to assert, that fragrance is a sound, 
—music a brilliant colour,—hope or resentment a sensation of touch, 
he surely could not expect a very ready assent from those whom he 
addressed ; and yet, void of proof-as all these propositions would be, 
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and opposite to our experience, and, therefore, relatively absurd, they 
would imply no absolute absurdity. The same great Being who has 
made the sensations of fragrance, and colour, and melody, to result 
from affections of certain organ$, might have made them arise from 
causes reciprocally different. ‘The affection of the organ of smell 
might, under a different arrangement, have been followed by the sensa- 
tion which we now ascribe to sound,—the affection of the ear, by the 
sensation which we now ascribe to fragrance,—and the propositions that 
are now absurd, relatively to our present arrangement, would then have 
been relatively true. The asserter of materialism, however, is the assert- 
er of a doctrine not relatively absurd only, but, as it appears to me, ab- 
solutely absurd ;—a doctrine which does not state agreements of quali- 
ties, of which there is no proof, but agreements of qualities which are - 
absolutely incompatible. In affirming the principle of thought to be 
material, he makes an affirmation very nearly the same in kind, or, at 
least, as contradictory, as if he were to pronounce of a whole, that it is 
essentially different from its constituent parts,—or of one, that it is sev- 
en hundred and fifty. 

So much of the fallacy of the argument of the materialist, in oxide 
ouring to reconcile with his system the simplicity of thought, arises 
from the false supposition of unity, which he ascribes to the thinking 
organ, as if it were one substance, because he has given one name to a 
multiplicity of substances,—that it will be necessary to recollect the in- 
quiries which engaged us, when we considered the objects of physical 
investigation, and especially that department of physical ae which 
relates to objects as co-existing In space. 

We then found, that what we are accustomed to term a body as if it 
were one, is not one in nature, but one only in relation to our inability 
of distinguishing the space, or,—if there be in any case actual contact, 
—the lines of contact which separate the corpuscles, that are, on ac- 
count of this inability of perception, which is relative to our weak or- 
gans, included by us in a single term, with an imaginary unity which 
ourselves alone have made ; and that what we term the properties of 
the mass, are the properties not of one substance, but of these co-exist- 
ing atoms which are in themselves, and must always sh substances 
by ae and afi homage 
siti it be the whole brain and nerves, or only a Fake of ie ‘bee, 
or any other part of the corporeal frame which he may choose to con- 
sider as intelligent,—is not one, then, but a multitude of particles, 
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which exist near to each other, indeed, but which are as little one, as if 
they existed in the different planets of our system, or in the planets or 
suns of different systems. ‘The unity which we give to the organ, by 
considering its separate atoms in a single glance, is a unity which it 
does not possess; and we must not deceive ourselves, therefore, by 
imagining, that we have discovered a unity which may correspond with 
the simplicity of our feelings, because we have discovered a number of 
independent corpuscles, to the multitude of which we have chosen te 
give a single name. An organ is not one substance, but many sub- 
stances. If joy or sorrow be an affection of this organ, it is an affec- 
tion of the various substances, which, though distinct in their own ex- 
istence, we comprehend under this single term. If the affection, 
therefore, be common to the whole system of particles, it is not one 
joy or sorrow, but a number of joys and sorrows, corresponding with 
the number of separate particles thus affected,—which, if matter be 
infinitely divisible, may be divided into an infinite number of little joys 
and sorrows, that have no other relation to each other, in their state of 
infinitesimal division, than the relations of proximity, by which they may 
be grouped together in spheres or cubes, or other solids, regular or 
irregular, of pleasures or pains,—but by which it is impossible for them 
to become one pleasure or pain, more than any particle of insentient 
matter can become any other particle of insentient matter, or any mass of 
such matter become any other mass. We can conceive the particles 
of the moon to be mingled with the particles of our earth, and to co- 
here with them in actual contact; but the number of particles that 
form the moon, cannot become the very particles that now form the 
earth, however intimately mingled. Each particle has still its own in- 
dependent affection, and these affections of a myriad of particles are 
still only the affections of a myriad of particles. It is vain to say, 
then, in the hope of obviating this irresistible objection, from the 
felt unity of the being which we term self, that our thoughts and feel- 
ings are not qualities of the particles as they exist simply, but of the 
whole congeries of particles as existing in one beautiful piece of living 
mechanism ; for this is only to repeat the very difficulty itself, and to 
assign the insuperable difficulty as a deliverance from the insuperable 
difficulty. ‘The whole of which materialists speak, whether they term 
it a congeries,—an organ,—or a system of organs, is truly nothing in 
itself. It is, as I have said, a mere word invented by ourselves,—a 
name which we give to a plurality of co-existing objects, not a new ob- 
ject, to be distinguished from the heap. A tho sand atoms, near to 
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each other or remote, are only a thousand atoms, near or remote; 
and are precisely the same atoms, with precisely the same: qualities, 
whether we consider them singly, or divide them, in our conception, by 
tens, fifties, hundreds, or give to the whole one comprehensive name, — 
as if a thousand were but a greater unit. There is no principle of uni- 
ty in them: it is the mind considering them, that gives to them all the 
unity which they have, or can have. 

In considering a result of a combination of parts, we are too apt 
to confound the multitude of separate effects, with that single great re- 
sult, to which we give a particular name. Thus, melody is the result 
of a few impulses, which a bow gives to the strings of a violin; and we 
consider this melody as one effect, when in truth it is one only as a 
feeling of our mind, that is simple and indivisible, not as a state of 
compound and divisible matter. All that is not mental, is a multitude 
of effects—a multitude of particles of the sounding body, of the inter- 
posed air, of the vibrating organ, alternately approaching and receding. 
A multitude of those was necessary, indeed, to produce in the mind, 
by their concurring influence, the musical delight. But each corpus- 
cular effect may be distinguished, in our conception at least, from 
every other effect that co-exists with it. In the instrument—the air 
—the organ—the particles are all separate and independent. | - The 
material phenomenon is truly, therefore, as long as it is wholly material, 
a multitude of phenomrena,—the concurrence of a multitude of states of 
a multitude of particles, of the musical instrument—the elastic medium 
—the organ of sense—the brain, without any unity whatever. The 
properties of the co-existing atoms, in this great whole, are the proper- 
ties of the parts ; and, if the qualities, states, or affections of the parts, 
were laid out of estimation, nothing would remain, to be estimated as a 
quality, state, or affection of the whole. 

The distinction which I have now made, is one which seems to me 
peculiarly important; because it is to indistinct analogies of this sort, 
that the materialist, when he has no other retreat, is accustomed to fly 
for shelter. The very analogy of melody, to which I have now alluded, 
is a favourite example. It is one effect, though resulting from the 
state of a number of particles; and if music flow from a material or- 
gan, it is said, why may not thought? If, indeed, what alone is properly 
termed music, the sensation or series of sensations that follow certain 
affections of the sensorial organ—that which is felt at every moment, 
as one and indivisible—were itself one organic result, a state of the 
divisible organ and not of a substance that is by nature indivisible,— 
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then, indeed, every thought might likewise be material. But in as- 
serting this, the materialist begs the very point in question, assuming 
without proof, what he yet professes to attempt to prove. It is evident, 
as we have seen, that what alone is one in all that multitude of effects 
from which melody results, the musical delight itself, is not the state of 
the musical instrument, nor of the vibrating air—and as little is it 
proved to be a state of any number of particles of the brain. It is one 
result, indeed, but it is one, only because it is an affection of that, 
which is in its own nature simple; and till we arrive at the sentient 
principle itself, there is no unity whatever, but a multitude of states of a 
multitude of vibrating particles. When the materialist, then, adduces 
this or any other example of resulting unity, as illustrative of organic 
thought, all which is necessary, is simply to consider what it is which 
is truly one, in the result that is adduced as one, and we shall find in 
every instance, that the point in dispute has been taken for granted in 
the example adduced to prove it—that there is no real unity in all the 
material part of the process, and that the unity asserted is truly a men- 
tal unity—the unity of a mental feeling, or the unity of a mere name, 
for expressing briefly the many co-existing states of many separate and 
independent particles, which we have chosen to denominate a single 
mass. . | . . 
If, instead of asserting thought to be the result of the affection of 
many particles, in which case it must evidently partake the divisibility 
of the organ itself, and be not one but innumerable separate feelings, — 
the materialist assert it to be the affection ofa single particle, a monade, 
—he must remember that, if what he chooses to term a single particle, 
be a particle of matter, it too must still admit of division,—it must have 
a top and a bottom, a right side and a left,—it must, as is demonstrable 
in geometry, admit of being cut in different parts, by an infinite number 
of straight lines; and all the difficulty of the composition of thought, 
therefore, remains precisely as before. If it be supposed so completely 
divested of all the qualities of matter, as not to be extended, nor con- 
sequently divisible, itis then mind which is asserted under another 
name, and every thing which is at all important in the controversy is 
conceded ; since all which can philosophically be meant by the imma- 
terialist, when the existence of mind is asserted by him, is the exist- 
ence of an indivisible subject of all those affections which constitute the 
very existence of our thoughts and feelings. If the materialist be 
unwilling to admit the word mind, in allowing the reality of a simple 
unextended, and, consequently, indivisible subject of our various feel- 
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ings, he may be allowed any other word which may appear to him 
preferable ; even the word atom or particle, if he choose still to retain 
it. But he must admit, at least, that in this case, in the dissolution of 
the body, there is no evidence, from the analogy of this very bodily 
dissolution itself, of the destruction of any such simple particle, as that. 
which he finds to be necessary for the explanation of the phenomena 
of thought. ; 

In whatever manner, therefore, the materialist may profess to consid- 
er thought as material, it is equally evident, that his system is irrecon- 
cileable with our very notion of thought. In saying, that it is material, 
he says nothing, unless he mean that it has those properties which we 
regard as essential to matter ; for, without this belief, he might as well 
predicate of it any barbarous term that is absolutely unintelligible, or 
rather might predicate of it such a barbarous term with more philo- 
sophic accuracy ; since, in the one case, we should merely not know 
what was asserted, in the other case, we should conceive erroneously, 
that properties were affirmed of the principle of thought, which were 
not intended to be affirmed of it. Matter is that which resists compres- 
sion, and is divisible. Mind is that which feels, remembers, compares, 
desires. In saying of mind that it is matter then, we must mean, if we 
mean any thing, that the principle which thinks is hard and divisible— 
and that it will be not more absurd, to speak of the twentieth part of an 
affirmation, or the quarter of a hope,—of the top of a remembrance, 
and the North and East corners of a comparison, than of the twentieth 
part of a pound, or of the different points of the compass, in reference 
to any part of the globe of which we may be speaking. The 
true answer to the statement of the materialist,—the answer which we 
feel in our hearts, on the very expression of the plurality and divisibility 
of feeling,—is, that it assumes what, far from admitting, we cannot 
even understand; and that, with every effort of attention, which we 
can give to our mental analysis, we are as incapable of forming any 
conception of what is meant by the quarter of a doubt, or the half of a 
belief, as of forming to ourselves an image of a circle without a central 
point, or of a square without a single angle. 

Our sensations we know directly—matter we know indirectly, if we 
can be said to know its nature at all—as the cause of our sensations. 
It is that which, in particular circumstances, affects us in a, particular 
manner. When we have said this, we have said all that can be consid- 
ered as truly known by us with respect to it; and, in saying this, it is 
to our own feelings that the reference is made. Of the two systems, 
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therefore,—the system which rejects all matter, and the system which 
rejects all mind—there can be no question which is the more philo- 
sophic. The materialist must take for granted every feeling, for 
which the follower of Berkeley contends; he must admit that it is im- 
possible for us to know the absolute nature of matter; and that all 
which we can know of it is relative to ourselves, as sentient beings, ca- 
pable of being affected by external objects ;—that our sensations are 
known to us directly,—the causes of our sensations only indirectly ;— 
and his system, therefore, even though we omit every other objection, 
may be reduced to this single proposition,—that our feelings which we 
know, are the same in nature with that, of which the absolute nature as 
it exists independently of our feelings, is and must always be completely 
unknown to us. | 

From all the remarks which have now been made, I cannot but 
think that it is a very logical deduction, that our feelings are states of 
something which is one and simple, and not of a plurality of substances, 
near or remote ;—that the principle of thought, therefore, whatever it 
may be, is not divisible into parts; and that hence, though it may be 
annihilated, as every thing which exists may be annihilated, by the 
will of Him who can destroy as he could create, it does not admit of 
that decay of which the body admits,—a decay that is relative to the 
frame only, not to the elements that compose it. 

When the body seems to us to perish, we know that it does not truly 
perish—that every thing which existed in the decaying frame, continues 
to exist entire, as it existed before ; and that the only change which 
takes place, is a change of apposition or proxumity. From the first 
‘moment at which the earth arose, there is not the slightest rea- 
son to think that a single atom has perished. All that was is: 
and if nothing has perished in the material universe ;—if, even in 
that bodily dissolution, which alone gave occasion to the belief of 
our mortality as sentient beings, there is not the loss of the 
most inconsiderable particle of the dissolving frame,—the argument 
of analogy, far from leading us to suppose the destruction of 
that spiritual being which animated the frame, would lead us to 
conclude that it, too, exists, as it before existed ; and that it has 
only changed its relation to the particles of our material organs, as 
these particles still subsisting, have changed the relations which 
they mutually bore. As the dust has only returned to the earth 
from which it came, it is surely a reasonable inference from anal- 
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ogy to suppose, that the spirit may have returned to the God who 
gave it. : 

The belief of the immateriality of the sentient and thinking 
principle, thus destroys the only analogy, on which the supposition 
of the limitation of its existence to the period of our mortal life could 
be founded. It renders it necessary for those who would contend 
that we are spiritually mortal, to produce some positive evidence of 
a departure, in the single case of the mind, from all the analo- 
gies of the economy of nature; and it renders doubly strong all the 
moral arguments which can be urged for its own independent immor- 
tality. Mt Letio 

When we have learned clearly to distinguish the organization from 
the principle of thought, the mere change of place of the particles of 
the organic form, which is all that constitutes death relatively to the 
body, no longer seems to imply the dissolution of the principles of 
thought itself,—which is essentially distinct from the organic frame, and, 
by its very nature, incapable of that species of change, which the body 
exhibits ; since itis very evident, that what is not composed of parts, 
cannot, by any accident, be separated into parts. 

To the mind, which considers it, in this view then, death presents an 
aspect altogether different. Instead of the presumption, which the de- 
caying body seemed to afford, of the cessation of every function of 
life, the very decay of the body affords analogies, that seem to indicate 
the continued existence of the thinking principle ; since that which we 
term decay, is itself only another name of continued existence,— of ex- 
istence, as truly continued in every thing which existed before, as if the 
change of mere position, which alone we term decay, had not taken 
place. The body, though it may seem to denote a single substance, is 
but a single word invented by us to express many co-existing substan- 
ces: every atom of it exists after death, as it existed before death ; 
and it would surely be a very strange error in logic, to infer, from the 
continuance of every thing that existed in the body, the destruction of 
that which, by its own nature, seemed as little mortal as any of the 
atoms which have not ceased to exist,—and to infer this annihilation of 
mind, not merely without any direct proof of the annihilation, but without 
a single proof of destruction of any thing else, since the universe was 
formed. Death is a process in which every thing corporeal continues to 
exist ; therefore, all thatis mental ceases to exist. It would not be easy 
to-discover a link of any sort, that might be supposed to connect the 
two propositions of so very strange an enthymeme. 
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- The possibility of such annihilation of the mind, no one, who admits 
the corresponding power of creation, will deny, if the Deity have given 
any intimation, tacit or expressed, that may lead us to believe his in- 
tention of destroying the spirit, while he saves every element of the 
body. But the question is not, whether it be possible for Him, who 
created the mind, to annihilate it ; it is, whether we have reason to be- 
lieve such annihilation truly to take place? and of this some better 
proof must be offered, than the continuance, even amid apparent disso- 
lution, of all that truly constituted the body,—every atom of which it 
was, without all question, equally possible for Divine power to destroy. 
We surely have not proved, that the whole frame of suns and planets 
will perish to-morrow, nor even given the slightest reason to suspect the 
probability of this event, because we may have shown beyond all dis- 
pute, that the Deity may, if such be his will, reduce to-morrow, or at 
this very moment, the whole universe to nothing. 

The very decay of the body, then, as I have said, bears testimony 
not to the destruction, but to the continuance of the undying spirit, if 
the principle of thought be truly different from the material frame. 
The mind is a substance, distinct from the bodily organ, simple and in- 
capable of addition or subtraction—Nothing which we are capable of 
observing in the universe, has ceased to exist since the universe began ; 
—these two propositions, as far as analogy can have weight,—and 
since the mind of any one is incapable of being directly known to us as 
an object, it is the analogy of the bodily appearances alone, that can 
have any weight,—these two propositions, instead of leading by infer- 
ence to the proposition, The mind, which existed as a substance be- 
fore death, ceases wholly to exist after death, lead rather, as far as the 
mere analogy can have influence, to the opposite proposition. The 
mind does not perish in the dissolution of the body. In judging ac- 
cording to the mere light of nature, it is on the immaterialism of the 
thinking principle, that I consider the belief of its immortality to be 
most reasonably founded ; since the distinct existence of a spiritual 
substance, if that be admitted, renders it incumbent on the asserter of 
the mortality of the spirit to assign some reason, which may have led 
the only Being, who has the power of annihilation, to exert his power in 
annihilating the mind which he is said in that case to have created, on- 
ly for a few years of life. If, therefore, but for some direct divine voli- 
tion, the spiritual substance we have every reason to suppose, would 
continue to subsist as every thing else continues to subsist,—the. only 
remaining question, in such a case, is, whether, from our knowledge of 
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the character of the Deity, as displayed in his works,—especially in 
the mind itself,—we have reason to infer, with respect to the mind, 
this peculiar will to annihilate it,—without which, we have no reason to 
suppose it to be the only existing thing, that is every moment perishing 
in some individual of our kind. ‘The likelihood of such a purpose in 
the divinity, may be inferred, if it can be at all inferred, in two ways,— 
from the nature of the created mind itself, as exhibiting qualities which 
seem to mark it as peculiarly formed for limited existence,—and from 
our knowledge of the Creator, as displaying to us in his works, indica- 
tions of such a character, as of itself might lead us to infer sucha pecu- 
liar intention. 

That, in the nature of the simple indivisible mind itself, there is 
nothing which marks it, as essentially more perishable, than the corpus- 
cles to which we give the name of masses, when many of them are in 
close juxtaposition, but which are themselves the same, whether near 
or remote,—than the unperishing atoms of the leaf, that continues still 
entire in every element, while it seems to wither before us, or of the 
vapour, in which all that truly existed exists as before, while it is only 
to our eyes that it seems to vanish into nothing, I need not use any ar- 
guments to show. Mind, indeed, like matter, is capable of existing in 
various states, but a change of state is not destruction, in one more than 
in the other. It is as entire in all its seeming changes, as matter in all. 
its seeming changes. ‘There is no positive argument, then, that can 
be drawn from the nature of the thinking principle, to justify the asser- 
tion, that while matter does not perish even in a single atom, 2 and 7% 
only, ceases to exist ; and it would be enough, that no positive argu- 
ment could be drawn from it, in support of an opinion that is inconsist- 
ent with the general analogy of nature, and unsupported by any other 
proof of any kind,—though no negative arguments could be drawn 
from the same source. Every argument, however, which can be de- 
rived from it is of this negative sort, indicating in mind, a nature, which 
of itself, if there be any difference of degree, might seem not more, but 
less perishable, than those material atoms which are acknowledged to 
continue as they were, entire in all the seeming vicissitudes of the uni- 
verse. 

I am aware, indeed, that, in judging from the mind itself, a consid- 
erable stress has often been laid on the existence of feelings, which 
admit of a very easy solution, without the necessity of ascribing them 
to any instinctive foreknowledge of a state of immortal being. Of this 
sort, particularly, seems to me an argument which, both in ancient and 
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modern times, has been brought forward, as one of the most powerful 
arguments for our continued existence, after life has seemed to close 
upon us for ever. I allude to the universal desire of this immortal ex- 
istence. But, surely, if life itself be pleasing,—and, even though there 
were no existence beyond the grave, life might still, by the benevolence 
of Him who conferred it, have been rendered a source of pleasure,— 
it is not wonderful that we should desire futurity, since futurity is only 
protracted life. It would, indeed, have been worthy of our astonish- 
ment, if man, loving his present life, and knowing that it was to termi- 
nate in the space of a very few years, should not have regretted the 
termination of what he loved, that is to say, should not have wished 
the continuance of it beyond the period of its melancholy close. The 
universal desire then, even if the desire were truly universal, would 
prove nothing, but the goodness of Him who has made the realities of 
life, or if not the realities, the hopes of life so pleasing, that the mere 
loss of what is possessed, or hoped, appears like a positive evil of the 
most afflicting kind. 

Equally powerless, I consider the argument for the reality of a state 
of higher gratification, which is often drawn from the constant renewal 
and constant disappointment of every earthly hope,—from that eager 
and unremitting wish of something better, which even the possession of 
delights, that are counted inestimable by all but their possessor, is insuf- 
ficient to suppress. 

The mere activity of hope, however, as we thus pass ceaselessly 
from wishes that have been gratified to other wishes, proves only, as I 
before showed in treating of this principle, that the Deity has, with a 
gracious view to the advantage of society, formed us for action; and, 
forming us for action, has given us a principle which may urge us to 
new pursuits, when otherwise we might, in the idleness of enjoyment, 
have desisted from exertions which required to be sustained in their 
vigour by new desires. ‘Though nothing were to exist beyond the 
grave, hope, in all its variety of objects, would still be useful for animat- 
ing to continued, though varied exertion ; and as thus beneficent to the 
successive races of mortal beings, would have been even then, a gift 
not unworthy of divine benevolence. 

The sublime attainments, which man has been capable of making in 
science, and the wonders of his own creative art, in that magnificent 
scene to which he has known how to give new magnificence, have been 
considered by many, as themselves proofs of the immortality of a be- 
ing so richly endowed. When we view him, indeed, comprehending 
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in his single conceptions, the events of ages that have preceded him, 
and not content with the past, anticipating events that are to begin, 
only in ages as remote in futurity, as the origin of the universe is in the 
past, measuring the distance of the remotest planets, and naming, in 
what year of other centuries, the nations, that are now gazing with aston- 
ishment on some comet, are to gaze on it in its return,—it is scarcely 
possible for us to believe, that a mind, which seems equally capacious 
of what is infinite in space and time, should be only a creature, whose 
brief existence is measurable by a few ti of ay and a few mo- 
ments of eternity. 

That God has formed mankind for progressive improvement, is man- 
ifest from those susceptibilities of progress which are visible in the at- 
tainments of every individual mind; and still more in the wider con- 
trast, which the splendid results of science, in whole nations, that may 
be considered almost as nations of philosophers, now exhibit, when we 
think, at the same time, of the rude arts of the savage, in his hut or in 
the earlier cave, in which he seemed almost of the same race with .the 
wild animal, with which he had struggled for hishome. But, if God 
love the progress of mankind, he loves the progress of the different in- 
dividuals of mankind; for mankind is but another name for these 
multitudes of individuals ; and, if he love the progress of the observers 
and reasoners, whom he has formed with so beautiful an arrangement 
of faculties, capable of adding attainment to attainment in continual 
progress, is it possible for us to conceive, that, when the mind has 
made an advance, which would render all future acquisitions even on 
earth, proportionately far more easy, the very excellence of past attain- 
ments should seem a reason for suspending the progress altogether ; 
and that he, who could have no other wish than the happiness and 
general excellence of man, in forming him what he is, should destroy 
his own gracious work, merely because man, if permitted to continue 
longer in being, would be more happy and excellent? If the progres- 
sive faculties of man afford no proof that the Deity wills his continued 
progress, they surely afford no evidence of a divine unwillingness to 
permit it; and we must not forget, that the mind has been shown to 
be not more truly mortal of itself, than the undecaying elements of the 
body ; that, if there be truly a substance mind, the annihilation of this 
substance is in itself as difficult to be conceived, as the annihilation of 
any other substance ; and that, before we believe in the miraculous 
exclusive annihilation of it, some reason is to be found, which might 
seem to influence the Deity, who spares every thing corporeal, to de- 
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stroy every thing mental. We have, therefore, to conceive the mind at 
death matured by experience, and nobler than it was when the Deity 
‘permitted it to exist, and the Deity himself with all those gracious 
feelings of love to man, which the adaptation of human nature to its 
human scene displays ; and in these very circumstances, if we affirm 
without any other proof, the annihilation of the mind, we are to find a 
reason for this annihilation. If even we, insuch a moment, abstracly 
from all selfish considerations, should feel it a sort of crime to destroy, 
with no other view than that of the mere destruction, what was more 
worthy of love than in years of earlier being, are we to believe that 
He, who loves what is noble in man more than our frail heart can love 
it, will regard the improvement only as a signal of destruction ? Is it not 
more consonant to the goodness of him who has rendered improvement 
progressive here, that, in separating the mind from its bodily form, he 
separates it to admit it into scenes, in which the progress begun on 
earth may be continued with increasing facility ? 

In this light, in which the Deity is considered as willing the happiness 
of man, and the intellectual and moral progress of man—which is 
surely the character that is most conspicuous in the arrangements even 
of this earthly life,—we find, in this very character, in its relation 
to the separated spirit, not motives to destroy, which we must pre- 
sume, at least, that we have found, before we take for granted, 
that what now has existence is to cease to exist,—but, on the con- 
trary, motives to prolong an existence, which, as yet, has fulfilled 
only a part of the benevolent design of creation. It may be only a 
slight presumption which we are hence entitled to form, but at 
least, whatever presumption we are entitled to form, is not unfavour- 
able to our hopes of immortality. There is another moral character 
in which the Deity may be considered at such a moment,—the 
character of justice, or, at least, of a moral relation analogous to that 
which, in man, we term justice. In this, too, may be found equal, or 
still stronger, presumptive evidence, that the years of our rearialy joy 
or sorrow are not the whole of our existence. 

The force of the argument consists in the unequal distribution of 
happiness on earth, as not proportioned to the virtues or the vices of 
those to whom it is given. | 

Virtue, indeed, cannot be very miserable, and Vice cannot perma- 
nently be very happy. But the virtuous may have sorrows, from which 
the vicious are free; and the vicious have enjoyments, not directly ac- 
companied with vice,—enjoyments which the virtuous, who seem to us 
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to merit them better, do not possess. Increase of guilt, even by stupi- 
fying the conscience, may occasion less rather than more remorse ; 
and the atrocious profligate be less miserable, than the timid and almost 
penitent victim of passions, which overpower a reluctance that is sin- 
cere, even when it is too feeble to make adequate resistance to the 
overwhelming force. It is to futurity, therefore, that we must look 
for the equalizing, if any equalizing there be, of the present dispropor- 
tion. 

I am aware of an argument, which may be adduced to obviate the 
force of the reasoning that is founded on the prospect of such moral re- 
tribution. If, in the present state of things, the virtuous are rewarded 
and the vicious punished, we do not need a future state for doing 
what has been done already; and, if the virtuous are not rewarded, 
nor the vicious punished, in that only scene of which we have any ex- 
perience, what title have we to infer, from this very disorder, qualities 
in the Supreme Ruler of the world, which the present scene of his gov- 
ernment does not itself display ? 

The argument would, indeed, be, I will readily admit, most forcible 
if we had no mode of discovering the moral sentiments of the Sover- 
eign of Nature, unless in the pain or pleasure which he bestows; and 
if no advantages were to flow from the unequal distribution of hap- 
piness on earth, that could reconcile these, with a high moral charac- 
ter of the Governor of the universe. But, if such advantages do truly 
arise from the temporary disproportion, as compensated afterwards by 
the distributions of another life ;—and, if the moral character of God be 
discoverable by us in other ways, the argument, which supposes us to 
have no other mode of inferring the Divine character, than by the mere 
distribution of pleasure and pain, must loose its weight. If the tempo- 
rary disproportion be of advantage upon the whole, he who is benevo- 
lent cannot fail to will that very disproportion, which is thus, by suppo- 
sition, advantageous ; and he who has all the sources of happiness in 
his power, through every future age, can have no difficulty im accom- 
modating a little temporary and necessary disproportion, to justice the 
most exact. ‘These important points will deserve a little fuller elucida- 
tion. 

In the first place, then, the moral sentiments of the Ruler and Judge 
of the world are discoverable in other ways, as well as by the tempo- 
rary allotments which he has made of pain or pleasure. | He who has 
placed conscience im every bosom, to approve or condemm, speaks to 
every one in that voiee of conscience. What every human being is 
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forced to detest, cannot be regarded by us as indifferent to Him, who 
has rendered hatred of it inevitable in us. What every bosom is taught, 
as if by some internal awarder of love, to regard with veneration, must 
be regarded too, as acceptable in the eyes of Him, who has made us 
feel it as a species of crime to withhold our love. God, then, approves 
of virtue,—he loves the virtuous,—he has the power of giving happi- 
ness to those whom he wills to render happy; and if, having this 
power, he do not make happy those whom we cannot but consider 
Him as loving, it must be for a reason which is itself a reason of be- 
nevolence. ! 

Such a reason, I may remark, in the second place, is easily discover- 
able, and, indeed, has been already treated by me at such great length, 
as to render it unnecessary for me now to dwell onit. If the virtuous 
were necessarily happy here, and happy in proportion to their virtue, 
there could not be those noble lessons, by which occasional suffering 
strengthens the virtue which it exercises. ‘There could not, for the 
same reason, be those gentle services of compassion which cherish 
virtues of another class. If the guilty were the only sufferers, pity 
would be feeble, and might even, perhaps, be morally unsuitable in 
some measure, rather than praiseworthy. In the case of vice itself, 
we see a reason, and a most benevolent reason, why the pain of re- 
morse should often be more severe, in the slighter delinquencies of 
those who are only novices in guilt, than in the fearless cruelties and 
frauds of the hardened and impenitent sinner. It is in the early stages 
of vice, before the influence of habit is formed, that the heart may be 
most easily led back to better feelings; and it is then, accordingly, 
when it may be most efficacious, that the voice which calls to desist, 
speaks with its loudest expostulations and warnings. 

The present system of temporary disproportion, then, is not, when 
the general character of the Divine estimator of human actions is suf- 
ficiently marked in another manner, inconsistent in the slightest degree, 
with supreme moral excellence ; but, on the contrary, when all its re- 
lations, especially those most important relations to the virtue that is 
awakened by it and fostered, are taken into account, may be said to 
flow from that very excellence. But still, important as the temporary 
advantages may be, for producing that consciousness of virtue which 
could not be known without opportunities of trial, and the very virtues 
themselves that imply sufferings which are not the necessary result of 
guilt, it is only by its relation to the moral advantage, that the dispro- 
portion is even at present reconcileable with the justice and goodness 
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which we delight to contemplate in our Maker, and Preserver, and 
Judge. That conscience which he has placed within us, as if to bear 
his own authority, and to prompt us, as his own benevolence would 
prompt us, to the actions which it may be as delightful to remember as 
to perform—that very distinguisher of good and evil, by which, and 
by which only, we learn to love even the benevolence which formed us 
—the benevolence, to whose just and bounteous regard we look with 
confidence through all the ages of eternity,—this principle of all equity, 
by which alone we know to be just ourselves, and to reproach ourselves 
for any failure in justice,—seems, in the very language with which it 
calls on us to make compensation for our own disproportionate awards, 
to reveal to us the compensations of another. world, as flowing necessa~ 
rily, from the very goodness and power of Him, to whose comprehen- 
sive and equal view of all the ages of the universe, and of all that, in 
those ages, is to be felt or done, futurity itself may almost be said to be 
instantly present. The distinction of life and death, at least, which, to 
our eye, is so important, is to Him but the distinction of a moment ; and 
if that brief moment of mortal life, though it be a moment of suffering, — 
can give to the immortal spirit everlasting remembrances of virtue, He 
who makes it, for important purposes, a moment of suffering, can as- 
sign to the sufferer that immortality, to which the remembrance of the 
heroic disregard of peril, or of the equally heroic patience that disdain- 
ed to repine even in torture itself, may be a source of happiness which, 
in such circumstances, it would not have been benevolence to have 
withheld. | 

These considerations of the Deity, as manifestly willing the intellee- 
tual and moral progress of his creatures, which death suspends,—and, 
as a just estimator of the actions of mankind, whose awards may be 
considered as proportioned to the excellence which he loves,—these 
two views of the relation of man and his Creator, might lead us to some 
presumptive expectation of future existence, even though we had no 
positive proof of any spiritual substances within us, that might remain 
entire, in the mere change of place of the bodily elements,—a change 
which is the only bodily change in that death, which we are accustomed 
to regard as if it were a cessation of existence, but in which every thing 
that existed before, continues to exist with as perfect physical integrity, 
as it before existed. | 

Even in this view of man, his future existence, as a living being, 
though not so obvious and easy of conception, might still seem a rea- 
sonable inference from the character of the Divinity in its relation to 
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the earthly progress and earthly sufferings of a creature, whom it would 
be impossible for us to regard as an object of indifference to the Power 
that marked him out for our own admiration. But, in this view, the argu- 
ment for immortality would be comparatively feeble. We are not to 
forget, as I have already repeated, that mind is itself a substance dis- 
tinct from the bodily elements,—that when death itself is only a change 
of the mutual relations of atoms, all of which exist as before, with all 
their qualities,—there is no reason of analogy that can lead us to sup- 
pose the mind, as a substance, to be the only thing which perishes,— 
that, in such a case, therefore, positive evidence is necessary, not to 
make us believe the continued existence of the mind, when nothing 
else is perishing,—but to make us believe, that the Deity, who destroys 
nothing else in death, destroys those very minds, without relation to 
which the whole material frame of the universe, though it were to 
subsist forever, would be absolutely void of value. It would not be a 
little, then, to find merely that there is no positive evidence, which can 
lead us to suppose such exclusive annihilation of spiritual existence. 
But how much more is it, to find, instead of such positive evidence of 
destruction, presumptions of the strongest kind, which the character of 
the Deity, as made known to us in his works, and especially in our 
hearts, can afford, that the life, which depended on his goodness 
on earth, will be a subject of the moral dispensations of his good- 
ness and justice, after all that is truly mortal about us, has not 
perished indeed, but entered into new forms of elementary combina- 
tion. 

The continuance of our existence, in the ages that follow the few 
years of our earthly life, is not to be regarded only in ‘relation to those 
ages. Even in these few years which we spend on earth, compara- 
tively insignificant as they may seem when we think at the same time 
of immortality, it is to him who truly looks forward to the immortality, 
as that for which human life is only a preparation, the chief source of 
delight, or of comfort, in occasional afflictions. If this life were indeed 
all, the sight of a single victim of oppression, would be to us the most 
painful of all objects, except the sight of the oppressor himself; and 
though we might see sufficient proof of goodness, to love him by whom 
we were made, the goodness would, at the same time, appear to us 
too capricious in many instances, to allow us to rest on it with the confi- 
dence which is now so delightful to us to feel, when we think of him in 
whom we confide. In the sure prospect of futurity, we see that unal- 
terable relation, with which God and: virtue are forever connected;-— 
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the victim of oppression, who is the sufferer, and scarcely the sufferer 
of a few moments here, is the rejoicer of endless ages,—and all those 
little evils which otherwise would be so great to us, seem scarcely 
worthy even of our regret. We feel, that it would be almost as absurd, 
or even more absurd, to lament over them and repine, asit would be to 
lament, if we were admitted to the most magnificent spectacle which 
human eyes had ever beheld, that some few of the crowd through 
which we passed, had slightly pressed against us, on our entrance. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES.—CULTIVATION OF MORAL EXCEL 
LENCE.~—-CULTIVATION OF HAPPINESS, 


Section 1.— General Remarks: 


Avrer the observations which have been made on the docirines of 
Natural Theology, with respect to the being and perfections of God,— 
the services of duty which it is not so much the obligation, as it is the 
privilege and highest glory of our nature to pay, in the devotion of our 
heart, to a Being so transcendent,—and the prospect of that immortal 
existence, in which, after the scene of earthly things is closed. upon 
our view, we are still to continue under the guardianship of the same 
provident Goodness, which sustained us during the years that are term- 
ed by us our life, as if exclusively constituting it, though they are only 
the infancy as it were, or the first few moments of a life that is ever- 
lasting—I return now to the only subdivision of our moral conduct 
which remained to be considered by us,—that which relates immedi- 
ately to our own welfare,—the duty, as it has been termed, which we 
owe to ourselves. ‘The phrase is not a very happy one; but it is 
sufficiently expressive of that direct relation to self, which is all 
that is meant to be understood in the conduct, to which the phrase is 
applied. | | 

Our duty to ourselves may be considered in two lights,—as it re- 
lates to the cultivation of our moral excellence,—and to the cultivation 
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of our happiness, in the sense in which that term is commonly under- 
stood, as significant of continued enjoyment, whatever the source of 
the enjoyment may be. It may be thought, indeed, that these two 
views exactly coincide; but though it is certain that, even on earth, 
they usually coincide, and must coincide still more exactly, when our 
immortal existence is considered,—they are yet, in reference to our 
will or moral choice; distinct objects. We will to be virtuous, not because 
virtue is productive of most happiness, and is recognised by us as its 
purest and most permanent source,—but without any view at the mo- 
ment, to that happiness, and simply with a view to the moral excel- 
lence, without which we should feel ourselves unworthy, not of happi- 
ness merely, which we value much, but of our own self-esteem, and of 
the approbation of God, which we value more. ‘The attachment of 
happiness to the fulfilment of duty, arises only from the gratuitous 
goodness of Heaven. ‘The same benevolent Being who has made it 
delightful to us to give and to have given relief, has placed in our bosom 
a principle of compassion that is of earlier operation; by which we 
hasten to relieve, and have already perhaps given the relief, before we 
have paused to think of the delight which the generous feel. It is the 
same, in our contemplation of every duty. We have already desired 
to be what we can esteem, before we have thought of any thing more 
in the particular case, than of the duty, and of the esteem itself. The 
happiness may, indeed, follow the desire of moral excellence ; but the 
happiness was not the object of thought, at the very moment when the 
moral excellence was desired. He who counts only the pleasure 
which the offices of virtue are to yield, and who acts as virtue orders 
therefore, only because vice does not offer to her followers so rich a 
salary,—is unworthy, I will not say merely of being a follower of Vir- 
tue, but even of that pleasure which virtue truly gives only to those who 
think less of the pleasure, than of the duty which the pleasure affords. 
“What calculation,” says Seneca, “ is so basely sordid, as that which 
computes the price at which it may be advantageous to be a good 
man ? ” 


Section IL—Cultivation of Moral Excellence. 
The duty which consists in the desire of rendering ourselves morally 


more excellent, and the cultivation accordingly, of all those affections 
which render us more benevolent to others, and more firm in that he- 
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roic self-command which resists alike the influence of pleasure and of 
pain, is then, in its direct object, different from that other branch of the 
duty to ourselves, which regards our happiness as its immediate end. 
It is unnecessary, however, to enlarge on the former of these, since the de- 
sire of our moral excellence is the desire of excellence, in all those virtues, 
which have been already under our review. It would be needless, there- 
fore, to repeat, in any minute detail, with respect to the mere desire of 
cultivating these virtues, remarks which have been anticipated, im treat- 
ing of the virtues themselves. ‘The only observations which it is still of 
importance to make, relate to the effect which every separate breach 
of duty may have in lessening the tendency to virtue, and, consequent- 
ly, in derogating from the general excellence of the moral character. 
It thus acquires a sort of double delinquency; first, as a breach of 
some particular duty, and, secondly, as an additional breach of that 
duty, which should lead us to confirm our moral excellence as much 
as possible, by every act of virtue which the circumstances of our sit- 
uations will allow us to perform; and, at least, by abstinence from 
vice, in situations in which no opportunity of positive virtue is allowed 
to us. i ) | 

It is this relation of the present actions to the future character, in- 
deed, which forms, to the reflecting mind, the chief element in its 
moral consideration of far the greater part of human conduct,—of all 
that part of it, which comprehends the little actions of ordinary life. ~ It 
is but rarely that we are assailed with temptations to great evil; and 
when we are so assailed, the evil itself, and the seductive circumstan- 
ces that would tempt us to it, are too prominent and powerful not to 
absorb the whole attention of the mind,—distracting it in a sort of con- 
flict, or hurrying it along, according to the force of the moral hatred 
of guilt, that overcomes or is overcome. In such cases, then, we thmk 
of the present, and scarcely of more than of the present. But how 
few are the cases of this kind,—and how much more frequently are 
we called to the performance of actions, in which, if the circumstances 
of the particular moment alone be considered, the virtue has little merit, 
or the vice little delinquency. It is of many such little delinquencies, 
however, that the guilt is ultimately formed, which is afterwards to ex- 
cite the indignant wrath of every breast, except of that one, in which 
the horrors of remorse, stilled, perhaps, in the dreadful moments of 
active iniquity, are all that is to be felt in the still more dreadful: inter- 
vals from crime to crime. It is not of base perfidy, then, nor of atrocious 
cruelty, that it is necessary to bid the ingenuous mind beware,—but of 
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offences, in which that ingenuous mind, untaught as yet to discern the 
future in the present, sees only the little frailties that, as proofs of a 
common nature, are pitied by those who contemplate them, rather than 
condemned; and attract, perhaps, in this very pity, an interest which 
is more akin to love than to hate. It is in .these circumstances only, 
or at least chiefly in these circumstances, that the moral character is in 
peril. There is not a guilty passion from which the heart would not 
shrink, if that passion were to present itself instantly, with its own 
dreadful aspect. But while the Pleasures and the less hideous forms 
of Vice mingle together, in what may almost be termed the sport or 
pastime of human life, we pass readily and heedlessly from one to the 
other, till we learn at last to look on the Passion, when it introduces 
itself among the playful band, only as we gaze on some fierce masquer 
in a pageant, that assumes features of darker ferocity, only to delight 
us the more,—or which we approach at least with as little apprehen- 
sion, as if it were the gentle form of Virtue herself that was smiling on 
us. It is from the beginnings of vice that we are to be saved then, if 
we are to be saved from vice itself. Were it given to us to picture the 
future, as we can paint what is before oureyes; and. could we show to 
the boy, as he returns blooming and scarcely fatigued, from the race or 
other active game in which he has been contending with his playmates, 
some form of feeble age,—the few grey hairs,—the wrinkled front,— 
the dim eye,—the withered cheek,—the wasted limbs, that cannot bear, 
without additional support, even that thin frame which bends over them, 
to the earth that is soon to receive all that is not yet wholly dead and 
consumed in the half-living skeleton,—could we say to him, as he gazes 
almost with terror on this mixed semblance of death and life—* 'The form 
on which you are now looking is your own,”—how incredulous would be 
his little heart to our prophetic intimation! It would seem to him 
searcely possible, that any number of years should convert what he 
then felt and saw in his own vigorous frame, into that scarcely breathing 
thing of feebleness and misery, which, when a few of those years had 
passed over him, he was truly to become. It would be the same 
with the moral futurity, as with that of the mere animal being. Could 
we foresee and exhibit, in like manner, the future heart,—could we 
show to him who has dormant passions, that have not yet been awaken- 
ed by any temptation, and who is, therefore, full of the confidence of 
virtue—to him who loves, perhaps, the happiness of others, which has 
never interfered with his own, and is eager therefore, to confer on them 
all those enjoyments which cost no sacrifice of enjoyment on his part; 
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—to such a mind—and, in some cases, even to a mind far nobler— 
could we present the moral picture of some deceiver, and plunderer, 
and oppressor—some reveller in the luxury of riches fraudulently 
usurped, and even of the scanty rapine of poverty itself, that had still 
something which could be torn from it by exactions, which it was too 
friendless to know how to resist,—and, in presenting this picture, could 
we say,—‘ The guilt at which you shudder, is the guilt of the very 
bosom that is shrinking from it with indignation,”—how difficult would it 
be, or rather how impossible, to convince the criminal of other years, of 
his own horrible identity with all the villanies which he loathed? Yet 
there can be no question that there are cases, in which the moral 
progression is as regular, from innocence to mature and hoary in- 
iquity, as the mere corporeal progress, from the beauty and mus- 
cular alacrity of youth, to the weakness, and pale and withered ema- 
ciation of age. si 

It is the knowledge of this fatal progression then, from less to greater 
vice, which far more than doubles the obligation of abstaining from those 
slight immoralities which might seem trifling if it were not for this pro- 
gressive tendency. No evil is slight, which prepares the heart for 
greater evil. ‘I'he highest duty which we owe to ourselves is to strength- 
en, as much as it is in our power to strengthen, every disposition which 
constitutes or forms a part of moral excellence ; and we,err against this 
high duty, and prepare ourselves for erring against every other duty, 
as often as we yield to a single seduction, whether it be to do what is 
positively unworthy, or to abstain from the humblest act of virtue which 
our duty calls us to perform. In yielding once to any vicious desire, 
we lose much more than the virtue of a single moment; for, while the 
desire, whatever it may be, is increased by indulgence, the mere re- 
membrance that we have once yielded, is to us almost like a license to 
yield again. The second error seems to save us from the pain of 
thinking, that the temptation which we before suffered to vanquish our 
feeble virtue, was one which even that feeble virtue was capable of 
overcoming ; and our present weakness is to us, as it were a sort of in- 
distinct and secret justification of the past. 

The virtuous man, then, who loves as he should love, the noble con- 
sciousness of virtue, and who feels, therefore, that no gain of mere 
sensual pleasure, or worldly honour, would be cheaply purchased by a 
sacrifice of moral excellence, will think often, when such a purchase 
might be made by a sacrifice so slight, that, te others, it might seem 
scarcely a diminution of virtue,—rather of the whole moral excellence 
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which he endangers, than of the little portion of it, with which he is 
called to part. He will not say within himself, how inconsiderable and 
how venial would be this error; but, to what crimes may this single 
error lead! He will thus be saved from the common temptations, by 
which minds less accustomed to a sage foresight, are at first gently led 
where they consent to go, and afterwards hurried along where it is mis- 
ery to follow, by a force which they cannot resist—by a force which 
seemed to them at first the light touch of the gentle hand of a Grace or 
a Pleasure ; but which has expanded progressively at every step, till it 
has become the grasp of a tyrant’s arm. 

The duty that is exercised in resisting the solicitations of evils, that 
can scarcely be said to be yet vices, though they are soon to become 
vices, and are as yet, to our unreflecting thought, only forms of gaiety 
and social kindness, is truly one of the most important duties of self- 
command. It is not the endurance of pain, that is the hardest trial to 
which fortitude can be exposed ; it is the calm endurance, if 1 may so 
term it, of the very smiles of Pleasure herself,—an endurance that is 
easy only to the noble love of future as well as present virtue, that can 
resist what it is delightful to crowds to do, as it resists the less terrible 
forms of evil, from which every individual of the crowd would shrink. 
The courage of those who have strength only to resist what is common- 
ly termed fear, is a courage that is scarcely worthy of the name,—as 
little worthy of it as the partial courage of the soldier on his own ele- 
ment, if, on a different element, he were to tremble when exposed to a 
shipwreck, or of the seaman, if he were, in like manner, to tremble at 
any of the common perils to which life can be exposed on land. ‘The 
- most strenuous combatants in the tumult of warfares, may be cowards, 
or worse than cowards, in the calm moral fight. 


They yield to pleasure, though they danger brave, 
And show no fortitude, but in the field. 


His is the only genuine strength of heart, who resists, not the force of a 
few fears only, to which, even in the eyes of the world, it is ignomin- 
ious for man to yield,—but the force of every temptation to which it 
would be unworthy of man to yield, even though the world, in its ca- 
pricious allotments of honour and shame, might not have chosen to re- 
gard with ignominy that peculiar species of cowardice. 

The duty which we owe to ourselves, as it leads us to value our own 
moral purity, leads us then to resist the solicitation of pleasures that 
would debase us, as it leads us to endure pain itself. To endure pain, 
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is, however, in like manner, a part of this duty, not merely from those 
high motives that have been already considered by us, the motives of 
grateful submission, which are drawn from the contemplation of the moral 
government of the world, by that wisdom and goodness, under whose gra- 
cious dispensation the capacity of suffering itself has been arranged, so 
as to minister to the highest purposes which supreme benevolence could 
have in view, but also from the subordinate motives that regard only our- 
selves. ‘T’o be querulously impatient, is but to add another evil, that might 
be avoided, to evil that already exists, and at the same time to throw from 
us one of the most powerful consolations which even that amount of exist- 
ing evil admitted,—the consolation of knowing, that we are able to bear 
what it is virtue to bear, and of trusting that we shall be able, in like man- 
ner, to endure, without repining, whatever other ills it may be our mortal 
allotment to encounter, and our duty to overcome, in the only way ia 
which such ills can be overcome, by the patience that sustains them. 
By yielding to habits of cowardly discontent, we continually lessen 
more and more that internal vigour, which might save us from the mis- 
erable cowardice, that makes almost every act of virtue a painful effort, 
till we become, at last, the moral slaves of every physical evil, and 
therefore, of every human being who is capable of inflicting on us any 
one of those ills. He never can be the master of his own resolutions, 
who does not know how to endure what it may be impossible to avoid, 
without the saerifice of virtue. When we hear of the usurper and 
oppressor of Roman liberty, who, when a whole world was prostrate 
before him, had subdued every thing but the inflexible spirit of a single 
heroic scorner of slavery, and of the inflictor of slavery, 


Kt cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis—* 


we do not need to be told, that he who could thus dare to offer to 
liberty its last homage, was not one whom mere suffering could 


appal. 
SECTION HL SUN Tapa 9 of Happiness. 


After considering that division, which regards the cultivation of 
our moral excellence, I proceed, now, to consider the other branch 


* Horat. Carm, Lib. II. Ode I. 
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of our duty to or of which our happiness is the immediate ob- 
ject. 

When happiness is to be attained, without the bilioih of any duty, it 
becomes a positive duty to pursue it,—asin like manner, though no 
other duty were to be violated than that which we owe to ourselves, it 
would still be a violation of this duty, to act in such a manner, as to 
lessen our own happiness, or to occasion to ourselves actual distress. 
It is a virtue, im short, to be prudent, a vice to be imprudent ;—or, if 
prudence and imprudence should be considered as implying rather the 
knowledge or the ignorance of actions that may be advantageous to us 
or huriful, than the performance of actions which we know to be ad- 
vantageous to us or hurtful, it is a virtue, to act in such a manner as 
seems to us most prudent, a vice to act in such a manner as seems to 
us imprudent. 

‘That there is not ‘iinet a satisfaction or regret, as at some piece of 
good or bad fortune, but a moral duty observed or violated, in these ca- 
ses, is evident from the conscience: of the agent himself, and from the 
feelings of those who contemplate his action. He who suffers, from 
acting in a manner which he had reason to consider as imprudent, feels 
that he is justly punished ; and all who consider his action and its con- 
sequences, agree in this reference of demerit to the agent, and in the 
feeling of propriety in the punishment which he has received, or rather, 
which he may be said to have inflicted on himself. Nor can we won- 
der, that the Deity, who willed the happiness of his creatures, and who 
made virtue, upon the whole, the most efficacious mode of contributing 
even to happiness in this life, should have made the wilful neglect of 
that which was, in so many important respects, the great object of 
moral feeling, an object itself of a species of moral disapprobation. If 
every individual of mankind were in every respect perfectly careless of 
his own happiness, every individual of mankind would be unhappy ; 
and mere imprudence, if universal, would thus have the same injuri- 
ous consequences, as the universal oppression by all of all. From the 
harmony which the Deity has pre-established of virtue and utility, 
that conduct alone can be most virtuous, which, if universally 
adopted, would contribute most to the good of the universe; and the 
imprudent, therefore, are to the extent of their wilful violation of 
the happiness of one individual, violators of the universal system of 
good. | 

Our own happiness then, is a moral object, as the happiness of oth- 
ers is a moral object. ‘There is much more reason, however, upon the 
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whole to fear, that individuals will be neglectful of the happiness of 
others than of their own, when opportunities of furthering either, may 
have occurred to them ; since with respect to each personally, his own 
desire of pleasure, and consequently of all the means of pleasure, may 
be considered as so powerful, as scarcely to require the aid of any 
mere feeling of moral duty, to call on him to be prudent. It is aceor- 
dant, therefore, with the gracious benevolence of the power who has 
arranged our susceptibilities of feeling in relation to the circumstances 
in which we are placed, that the sentiment of moral obligation should 
there be strongest, where the additional influence is most needed; and 
that, while it is of our own happiness, we are, at least in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, most desirous, it should yet seem to us im the very privacy 
of our own consciences, a greater moral delinquency, to iavade any 
enjoyment possessed by another, than to sacrifice, by any rash folly, 
the means of similar enjoyment possessed by ourselves« 

It is still, however, more than mere regret which we feel, on consid- 
ering any such imprudent sacrifice. . There is truly a feeling of moral 
disapprobation—a_ feeling, that in thus injuring the happiness of one 
individual of mankind, we have violated a part of the general sys- 
tem of duty, which in the actions that relate to himself only, as well 
as in the actions which relate directly to others, a wise and vir- 
tuous man should have sania before him for the direction of his 
conduct. : 

it is morally fit, then, x every individual should endeavour to ac- 
quire and treasure the means of happiness, when the happiness i 1s to be 
acquired or preserved without the breach of any of the duties of still 
stronger obligation, which he may owe to communities, or to other in- 
dividuals. | 

But if the acquisition of happiness be his duty, in what manner 
is he to seek it,—that is to say, in what objects is | he to hope to find 
it? : 

Happiness, considered as mere e happiness, may be defined to ee 
state of.continued agreeable feeling, differmg from what is commonly 
termed pleasure, only as a whole differs from a part. Pleasure may 
be momentary ; but to the pleasure of a moment we do not, at least in 
common language, give the name of happiness, which implies some de- 
gree of permanence in the pleasure. 

As happiness, however, is only a more lasting state of pleasure, or 
agreeable feeling, it is evident that every object, the remembrance, or 
possession, or hope of which is agreeable, is a source of happiness,— 
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‘one of many sources, because there are innumerable objects, which, 
as remembered, possessed, or hoped, are agreeable. Some of these 
may, indeed, exclude others, and the objects excluded may be sources 
of purer or more lasting pleasure, which it would be imprudent, there- 
fore, to abandon fora less good. But all are still sources of happiness, 
if happiness be agreeable feeling ; and the only moral question relates 
to the choice. © | 
It is evident too, that this choice of happiness, as far as it depends on 
the intensity and duration of enjoyment, must be various in its objects, 
in different individuals, according to their original constitution, educa- 
tion, habits, rank in life, or whatever else may be conceived to modify 
the desires of mankind. The saving of a few guineas, which, to the 
greater number, of the rich at least, would afford no gratification, may 
be a source of very great delight to those whose circumstances of hum- 
bler fortune, condemn them to be necessarily frugal; or even to the 
possessor of many thousand acres, if he have the misfortune to be a 
miser. With every variety of taste, in whatever manner induced, there 
is a corresponding happiness of possession ; a gem, a painting, a medal, 
which many would rank with the mere baubles of a toyshop, are 
treasures to a few. ‘The loss of a single book of difficult acquisition, 
which may be a serious evil toa man of letters, is scarce felt as a loss 
by one who sees books before him, as mere pieces of gay and gilded 
furniture, without the slightest desire of opening them,—and whose li- 
brary is perhaps the only room of his house which he never thinks of 
entering, or which he uses at least, only for such purposes as any other 
room, with any other furniture, might serve as well. What is true of 
these sources of enjoyment, is true of every object of desire which some 
value much, while others perhaps regard it as insignificant, or at least 
regard it as comparatively of far less value. In thinking of what is to 
give delight, we must think, at least, as much of the mind that is to be 
delighted, as of the object which we may choose to term delightful. 
There are, perhaps, not two individuals, to whom the acquisition of ex- 
actly the same objects, would afford exactly the same quantity of hap- 
piness ;—and in a question of mere happiness, therefore, without regard 
to duty, it is as absurd to inquire into one universal standard, as to think 
of discovering one universal stature, or universal form of the infinitely 
varied features of mankind. 

This inquiry, however, into one sole and exclusive standard of hap- 
piness, which seems so absurd when we consider the ever-varying 
‘tastes and fancies of mankind, was the great inquiry of the ancient phi- 
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losophers. Happiness was to them not so much a generic name of 
many agreeable feelings, as a sort of universal a parte rei,—some- 
thing which was one and simple, or which, at least, excluded any 
great diversity of the objects that corresponded with it. Instead, there- 
fore, of sage calculations on the comparative amount of pleasure, which 
different classes of objects might be expected to afford to the greater 
number of mankind, they have left to us a bold assertion of one species 
of happiness, as if it were the sole,—and many vain refinements, by 
which they would endeavour to reduce to it every other form of delight, 
and where they could not so reduce them, to disprove the existence of 
enjoyments so obstinately unaccommodating,—of enjoyments, however, 
as real and as independent in themselves, as that for the sole existence 
of which they contended. 

The two principal sects opposed to each other in this inquiry into 
happiness, were the followers of Epicurus and Zeno,—the former of 
whom regarded sensual pleasure as primarily, the only real good, and 
every thing that was not directly sensual as valuable, only in relation to 
it; while the other sect contended, that there was no good whatever, 
but in rectitude of conduct,—that, but for this rectitude of choice, 
pleasure was not a good, pain not an evil. 

The slightest consideration of the nature of the mind, as susceptible 
of various species of enjoyment, might seem sufficient to disprove the 
doctrine of both these rival sects. That our chief happiness, the hap- 
piness of far the greater portion of our life, has no direct ‘reference to 
the senses, is abundantly evident, and is admitted even by Epicurus 
himself :—though he would still labour vainly to refer them remotely to 
that source; and though the virtues and. intellectual acquirements, 
which adorn our nature infinitely more than any superior quickness of 
sensation, may be so traced through all their consequences, as to be 
found ultimately to contribute to the amount even of the pleasures of 
the senses, this influence on the senses, is certainly the least part of 
their influence on happiness. ‘The love of the parent for the child, of 
the child for the parent, all the delightful charities which render home 
a scene of perpetual joy, and which extend themselves beyond the do- 
mestic roof, with so wide a growth of affection,—the sublime or tender 
remembrances of virtue,—or in mere science, the luxury of truth it- 
self, as an object of desires that may almost be said to be intellectual 
passions,—the pleasure of the astronomer, in contemplating those seem- 
ing sparks of light, which to his senses are truly mere sparks of light, 
and which are magnificent orbs only to the intellect, that comprehends 
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and measures their amplitude,—the pleasure of the mathematician, in 
tracing relations of forms, which his senses are absolutely incapable of 
presenting to him,—of the poet, in describing scenes of beauty, which 
his eyes never are to see,—all these pleasures, intellectual and moral, 
are pleasures, whether they tend or do not tend to heighten mere sen- 
sual enjoyment ; and if nothing were to be left of them but this influ- 
ence on the senses, human life would scarcely be worthy, even of the 
brutal appetites that might still strive to find on earth the objects of their 
grovelling, and languid, and weary desire. | 

_ So false, then, even as a mere physical exposition of happiness, is the 
system of Epicurus. Butif his philosophy err more grossly, the phi- 
losophy of the Stoical School, though it err more sublimely, is still but 
a sublimer error. ‘The moral excellence of man is unquestionably, 
what Zeno and his followers maintained it to be, a devout submission 
to the will of the Supreme Being, by the exercise of those virtues, for 
which every state in which we can be placed, allows an opportunity of 
exercise. It never can be according to the real excellence of his na- 
ture, to act viciously, nor in violation of his real excellence, to act. vir- 
~ tuously ; but though all pleasure which is inconsistent with virtue is to 
be avoided, the pleasure which is consistent with virtue is to be valued, 
not merely as being that which attends virtue, but as being happiness, 
or at least an element of happiness. Between mere pleasure and mere 
virtue, there is a competition, in short, of the less with the greater; but 
though virtue be the greater, and the greater in every case in which it 
can be opposed to mere pleasure, pleasure is still good in itself, and 
would be covetable by the virtuous in every case in which the greater 
good of virtue is not inconsistent with it. Pain. is, in like manner, an 
evil in itself ;—though to bear pain without a murmur, or without even 
“ny inward murmurs be a good, a good dependent on ourselves, which 
it is in our power to add at any moment to the mere physical ill that 
does not depend on us,—and a good, more valuable than the pain in it- 
self is evil. : 

It is, indeed, because pleasure and pain are not in themselves abso- 
lutely indifferent, that man is virtuous in resisting the solicitations of 
the one, and the threats of the other; and there is thus a self-confu- 
tation in the principles of Stoicism, which, it is truly astonishing that 
the founder of the system, or some one of the ancient or modern com- 
mentators on it, should not have discerned. _We may praise, indeed, 
jhe magnanimity of him who dares to suffer every external evil which 
man can suffer, rather than give his conscience one guilty remem- 
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brance ; but it is because there is.evil to be endured, that we praise 
him for his magnanimity in bearing the evil; and if there be no ill to 
be endured, there is no magnanimity that can be called forth to en- 
dure it. ‘The bed of roses differs from the burning bull, not merely as 
a square differs from a circle, or as flint differs from clay, but as_ that 
which is physically good differs from that which is physically evil,—and, 
if they did not so differ, as good and evil, there could be as little merit 
in consenting, when virtue required the sacrifice, to suffer all the bodi- 
ly pain which the instrument of torture could inflict, rather than to rest 
in guilty indolence on that luxurious couch of flowers, as there could be 
in the mere preference, for any physical purpose, of a circular to an 
angular form, or of the softness of clay to the hardness of flint. Moral 
excellence, is, indeed, in every case, preferable to mere physical en- 
joyment; and there is no enjoyment worthy of the choice of man, 
when virtue forbids the desire. But virtue is the superior only, not the 
sole Power. She has imperial sway,—but her sway is imperial, only 
because there are forms of inferior good, over which it is her glory to 
preside. 

It was this confusion as to the distinction of on excellence idl 
is one object, and of mere happiness which is another object, that led to 
all the extravagant declamations of the Porch, as to the equal happiness 
of every situation in which man can exist. Nor is it only in their sub- 
lime defiances of pain, that the inconsistency which I have pointed. out 
is involved ; it is involved equally in the scale of preferences which 
they present to us in our very virtues. We are to love, for example, 
health rather than sickness; but we are thus to love it, not because 
health in itself is a greater good than sickness, but only because it is the 
will of Héaven that we should love it more than the pain and imbecili- 
ty of disease. And why do weinfer it to be the will of Heaven that 
we should prefer health to sickness? It is not easy to discover any 
reason-for this inference, but the absolute good of that which is declared 
in itself to be neither good nor evil. If health and sickness be in them- 
selves, without regard to the will of Heaven, absolutely indifferent, they 
must still continue absolutely indifferent,—or we must require some 
divine revelation, to make known to us the will which we are to 
obey. 

It is this tacit assumption of the very circumstances denied, which 
forms, indeed, the radical fallacy of the system of Zeno,—a sort of fal- 
lacy which, in the course of our inquiries, we have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of tracing, in the systems of philosophers of every age. The 
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will of the Gods, as directing the choice, where there was a competi- 
tion of many objects, seemed to furnish a reasonable ground of prefer- 
ence,—a ground of preference which was felt to be the more reasona- 
ble, because every one had previously in his own mind felt, and silently 
admitted, those distinctions of physical good and evil, which the Stoies 
ostensibly denied, but which corresponded exactly with the divine m- 
timations of preferableness, that were only these very distinctions, under 
a more magnificent name. ‘To obey the will of the Gods, in preferring 
wealth to poverty, was, in truth, to have made the previous discovery, 
that wealth, as an object of desire, was preferable to poverty ; and to 
have inferred, from this. previous belief of the physical distinction, that 
supposed will of Heaven, which it would have heen impossible to as- 
certain, ifthe objects had been indifferent in themselves. _ If all exter- 
nal things were in themselves absolutely equal, then was it impossible 
to infer from them that Divine preference, on which our own was to 
depend,-—and if that Divine preference could, in any way, be inferred 
from the physical differences of things, as essentially good and evil, 
then was it not to the Divine intimation, as subsequently inferred, that 
we were to look for the source of that distinction from which alone, as 
-previously felt, we inferred the intimation itself. 

_ "The same erroneous notion, as to the absolute indifference, with re- 
spect to mere happiness, of all things external, which were not in them- 
selves either good or evil, but as pointed out by the Gods for our 
choice, led naturally, and, as I cannot but think, necessarily, to the 
strange Stoical paradox of the absolute equality in merit of all virtuous 
actions, and the absolute equality in demerit of all vicious actions. 
_ This, indeed, with many of the other paradoxes maintained by the 
sect, Dr. Smith is inclined to consider as not forming a part of the sys- 
tem of Zeno and Cleanthes, but rather as introduced, with other mere 
dialectic and technical subtleties, by their disciple and follower Chrysip- 
pus. Yet I confess, that absurd as the paradox is, and discordant with 
all our moral feelings, it yet seems to me so completely involved,'in the 
fundamental doctrine of the school, that it must have occurred, or, at 
least, may naturally be supposed to have occurred, to the very 
founders of the school, as an obvious and inevitable consequence of 
their doctrine; and, if it did so occur to them, we certainly have 
no reason to imagine that the assertors of so bold a paradox as that 
which stated the absolute physical indifference as to the happiness of 
rapture and agony, would be very slow of maintaining a paradox addi- 
tional, if the assertion of it were necessary to the maintenance of their 
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system. It is an error, I may remark by the way, which is not, in 
principle at least, confined to Stoicism, but is radically involved in all 
those Theological systems of Ethics, which make the very essence of 
virtue to Consist in mere obedience to the will of God. If all virtues 
be equal, except as they are ordered or not ordered by Heaven, which 
makes them objects of moral choice, simply by pointing them out to us 
as fit or unfit to be performed, then is there only one virtue, and only 
one vice ;—the virtue of doing as Heaven commands, the vice of not 
doing as Heaven commands. Whatever the action may be, there may 
be this moral difference, but on the Stoical or Theological view of vir- 
tue and vice, there can be this difference only. ‘To suppose that cer- 
tain actions, merely by being more widely beneficial, are more obliga- 
tory than others,—that certain other actions, merely by being more 
widely injurious, are of greater delinquency than others,—would be to 
suppose, in opposition to the fundamental tenet of the whole system, 
that what we term a benefit is a good in itself,—what we term an inju- 
ry an evil in itself, independently of that will which intimates to us what 
is fit or unfit to be done. The most beneficial action,—an action that 
confers the greatest amount of happiness on our nearest relative, or on 
our most generous benefactor, is good only because it is divinely com- 
manded ; and this character of virtue it must share in common with 
every action, however comparatively unimportant in itself, that is so 
commanded ;—the most injurious action, of which the injury, too, may 
have been directed against those whom we were especially called to 
love, is evil only because it is divinely indicated to us as unworthy of 
our choice ; and this character of vice it must share in common with 
all the actions that are marked to be evil by this prohibition, and by 
this prohibition only. We are astonished, indeed, that offences, which 
we regard as trifling, should be classed by the Stoics with crimes that 
appear to us of the most aggravated iniquity ; but we are astonished 
only because we assume another estimate of virtue and vice, and have 
not adopted their general doctrine,—that virtue is mere obedience to 
the will of the Gods, and vice disobedience to it. ‘The paradox is re- 
pugnant, indeed, to every feeling of our heart, but still it must be allowed 
to be in perfect harmony with the system,—as it must be allowed also 
to be necessarily involved in every system, that reduces virtue and vice 
to mere obedience or disobedience to the will of Heaven. 

All the errors of the Stoical system, or at least its more impor- 
tant errors, may be traced then, I conceive, to that radical mistake, as 
to the nature of happiness, which we have been considering,—a mis- 
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take that, iftruly allowed to influence the heart, could not fail to lessen 
the happiness of the individual, and in some measure too, his virtue, 
in all the relations which personal happiness and virtue bear to private 
affection. If, indeed, it had been possible for human nature to feel 
what the Stoics maintained,—an absolute indifference as to every thing 
external, unless from some relation which it bore, or was imagined to 
bear, to the will of the Divinity, how much of all that tenderness which 
renders the domestic and friendly relations so delightful would have 
been destroyed, by the mere cessation of the little pleasures, and little 
exercises of kindness and compassion, which foster the benevolent re- 
gard. It is in relation to these private affections only, however, that I 
conceive the Stoical system to have been practically injurious to virtue, 
however false it may have been in mere theory, either as a physical 
system of the nature of man, or as a system of ethics adapted to the 
circumstances of his physical constitution. In every thing which ter- 
minated in the individual himself, the virtue which it recommended, 
was what man perhaps may never be able to attain, but what it would 
be well for man if he could even approach,—and the nearer his ap- 


‘proach to it, the more excellent must he become. _ Pain is, indeed, an 


ill, and we must err physically whenever we pronounce that to en- 
dure this ill is not an affliction to our sensitive nature ;—but it would be 
well for us,in our moral resolutions,—at least in those»which regard on- 
ly sufferings which ourselves may have to overcome;—if we could be 


truly, what a perfect Stoic would require of us to be. 


The error of the philosophy of the Porch, then, in relation to the 
physical ills of life, was at least an error of minds of the noblest char- 


_ acter of moral enthusiasm. “If,” says Montesquieu, “I could for a 


moment cease to think that I am a Christian, I could not fail to rank 
the destruction of the sect of Zeno, in the list of the misfortunes of 
human kind. It was extravagant only in feelings which have in them- 
selves a moral grandeur,—in the contempt of pleasures and afflictions. 
It alone knew how to make great Citizens ; it alone made great men ; 
it alone made Emperors worthy of being called great. While the Sto- 
ics regarded as nothing, riches, grandeur, pleasures, and vexations, 
they occupied themselves only with labouring for the happiness of 
others in the discharge of the various social duties. It seemed as if they 
regarded that holy spirit, the portion of the divinity which they believed 
to be in man, as a sort of bountiful providence that was watching over 
the human race. Born for society, they considered it as their office 
thus to labour for it,—and they laboured, at little cost to the socie- 
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ty which they benefited, because their reward was all within them- 
selves :—their philosophy sufficed for their happiness; or rather, the 
happiness of others was the only accession which could increase their 
own.” * 7 
In the peculiar circumstances of the ages in which the Stoical dde- . 
trines chiefly flourished,—the servile and wretched ages, in whieh, 
with that intellectual light, in a few individuals, which leads when there. 
is virtue, to grandeur of soul, and almost leads to virtue itself,—there 
was every where around a cold and gloomy despotism, that left man 
only to gaze on misery, or to feel misery, if he did not strive to rise 
wholly above it,—it is not wonderful that a philosophy, which gave aid 
to this necessary elevation above the scene of human suffermg and hu- 
man ignominy, should have been the favourite philosophy of every bet- 
ter spirit ; of all those names, which at the distance of so many centu- 
ries, we still venerate as the names of some more than mortal deliverers 
of mankind. 3 

‘‘ Among the different schools,” says Apollonius, in the sublime eu- 
logy of the emperor M. Aurelius, ‘‘ among the different schools he soon 
discovered one which taught man to rise above himself. It discovered” 
to him, as it were a new world,—a world in which pleasure and pain 
were annihilated, where the senses had lost all their power over the 
soul; where poverty, riches; life, death, were nothing, and virtue exist- 
ed alone. Romans! it was this philosophy which gavé you Cato and 
Brutus. It was it which supported them in the midst of the ruins of 
liberty. Jt extended itself afterwards, and multiplied under your ty- 
rants; Itseemed as if it had become a want to your oppressed ances 
tors, whose uncertain life was incessantly under the axe of the despot. 
In those times of disgrace, alone it preserved the dignity of human na- 
ture. It taught to live; it taught to die ; and; while tyranny was de- 
grading the soul, it lifted it up again with more force and grandeur. 
This heroic philosophy was made for heroic souls. Aurelius marked as 
one of the most fortunate days of his life, that day of his boyhood im — 
which he first heard of Cato. He preserved with gratitude, the names 
of those who had made him, in like manner, acquainted with Brutus and 
Thrasea. He thanked the Gods that he had had an opportunity of 
reading the maxims of Epictetus.”’ | 

That great emperor, who thus looked with veneration to others, 
was himself one of the noble boasts of Stoicism, and it must al- 
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ways be the glory of the philosophy of the Porch, that, whatever its 
truths and errors might be, they were truths and errors which animated 
the virtues and comforted the sufferings of some of the noblest of man- 
kind. | 

With all the admiration, however, which it is impossible for us not 
to feel, of the sublimer parts of this system, it is still, as I said, 
founded on a false view of our nature. Man is to be considered not 
in one light only, but in many hghts,—in all of which he may be a sub- 
ject of agreeable feelings, and consequently of happiness, as a series of 
agreeable feelings. He is a sensitive being,—an mtellectual being,— 
a moral being,—a religious being,—and there are species of happiness 
that correspond with these varieties. 

Though it would be unnecessary, then, to enter on any very minute 
details of all the varieties of agreeable feeling, of which happiness, as a 
whole, may be composed, a few slight remarks may still be added, on 
these chief specific relations of our happiness, stele entellectual, 
moral, and religious. 


i.—Of Sensitive Happiness. 


That the pleasure, which may be felt by us as sensitive beings, is 
not to be rejected by us as unworthy of man, I need not prove, after 
the definition of happiness which I have given. Happiness, however, 
though only a series of agreeable feelings, is to be estimated, not only by 
the intensity and duration of those agreeable feelings which compose it, 
but by the relations of these, as likely to produce or not to produce, to 
prevent or not to prevent, other series of agreeable feelings, and to cher- 
ish or repress that moral excellence which, as an object of desire, is su- 
perior even to pleasure itself. It is according to these relations chiefly, 
that the pleasures of the senses are to be estimated. In themselves, 
as mere pleasures, they are good, and if they left the same ardour of 
generous enterprise, or of patient self-command,—if they did not occu- 
py time, which should have been employed in higher offices,—and if, in 
their influence on the future capacity of mere enjoyment, they did not 
tend to lessen or prevent happinesss which would otherwise have been 
enjoyed, or to occasion pain which otherwise would not have arisen, 
_ and which is equivalent, or more than equivalent, to the temporary happi- 
ness afforded,—it would, in these circumstances I will admit, be impos- 
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sible for man to be too much a sensualist ; since pleasure, which in it- 
self is good, is evil, only when its consequences are evil. 

- He who has lavished on us so many means of delight, as to make 
it impossible for us in the ordinary circumstances of life, not to be sen- 
sitively happy in some greater or less degree, has not made nature so 
full of beauty that we should not admire it. He has not poured fra- 
grance and music around us, and strewed with flowers the very turf on 
which we tread, that our heart may not rejoice as we move along— 
that we may walk through this world of loveliness with the same dull 
eye and indifferent soul, with which we should have traversed unvaried 
scenes, without a colour, or an odour, or a song. 

The pleasures of the senses, then, are not merely allowable, under 
the restrictions which I stated, but to abstain from them with no 
other view than because they are pleasures, would be a sort of con- 
tempt of the goodness. of God,—or a blasphemy against his gracious 
bounty, if we were to assert that such abstinence from pleasure, merely 
as pleasure, can be gratifying to infinite benevolence. 

It is very different, however, when the solicitations of pleasure 
are resisted on account of those circumstances which I have men- 
tioned as the only reasonable restrictions on enjoyment,—circumstan- 
ces which give to temperance its rank as one of the virtues, and as 
one which is far from being the humblest of the glorious band. 

Even though excessive indulgence in sensual pleasures, had no other 
evil than the pains and lessening of enjoyments to which they give oc- 
casion, this reduction of the general amount of happiness, would afford 
an irresistible reason for curbing the sensual appetite. The headach, 
the languor, the long and miserable diseases of intemperance, are 
themselves sufficient punishments of the luxurious indulgences which 
produced them. But, without taking these into account, how great is 
the loss of simple pleasure,—of pleasure more frequently, and more 
universally acquirable, but which the habit of seeking only violent en- 
joyments for an inflamed and vitiated appetite, has rendered too feeble 
to be felt. ‘They do not lose little, who lose only what the intem- 
perate lose. ‘To enjoy, perhaps, a single luxury, which even though 
they were truly to enjoy it, would not be worth so costly a purchase, 
they give up the capacity of innumerable delights. Though it were 
pleasing rather than painful to gaze for a few moments on the sun, the 
pleasure would surely be too dearly bought, if it were to leave 
the eyes for hours dazzled and incapable of enjoying the beautiful 
colours of that wide expanse of nature, with which the same radiance, 
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when more moderately shed, refreshes the very vision which it de- 
lights. 

The influence of i intemperance, in lessening the amount of general 
enjoyment,—injurious as it Is, even in this way, to a being who loves 
happiness,—is slight, however, when compared with its more fatal in- 
jury to every virtuous habit. He who has trained his whole soul to 
sensual indulgences, has prepared for himself innumerable seductions 
from moral good, while he has, at the same time, prepared in his own 
heart a greater weakness of resisting those seductions. He requires 
too costly and cumbrous an apparatus of happiness, to feel delight at the 
call of virtue, which may order him where he cannot be accompanied 
by so many superfluous, but to him necessary things; and he will Jearn 
therefore, to consider that which would deprive him of his accustomed 
enjoyments, as a foe, not as a guardian or moral adviser. It is men- 
tioned of a friend of Charles I. in the civil war of the Parliament, that 
he had made up his mind to take horse, and join the Royal party, but 
for one circumstance,—that he could not reconcile himself to the thought 
of being an hour or two less in bed than he had been accustomed in his 
quiet home ; and ‘he therefore after duly reflecting on the impossibility 
of being both a good subject and a good sleeper, contented himself 
with remaining to enjoy his repose. Absurd as such an anecdote may 
seem, it states only what passes innumerable times, through the. silent 
heart of every voluptuary, in similar comparisons of the most important 
duties with the most petty, base, habitual pleasures. How many 
more virtuous actions would have been performed on earth, if the 
performance of them had not been inconsistent with enjoyments, as in- 
significant in themselves as an hour of unnecessary and ape hurtful 
slumber ! 

From this tendency of excessive indulgence in mere sensual pleasure 
to weaken and debase the mind, and thus to expose it an easy prey to 
every species of evil, Epicurus the great assertor of sensual pleasures, 
as the sole direct good in life, was led to maintain the importance of 
temperance, almost with the same appearance of rigid severity as the 
teachers of a different school. In mere precepts of virtue, indeed, that 
is to say, in every thing practical, the schools the most opposite to each 
. other in their views of the nature of good, were nearly similar. — Both 
set out from principles that might have seemed to lead them far from 
each other ; yet both arrived at the same conclusions, on the points on 
which it was most important to form a judgment. It is gratifying to find 
the loose freedom of the most licentious system of immorality, thus 
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forced, for its own happiness, to submit itself to the moral restraints 
which it seemed to boast of throwing off,—and Pleasure herself com- 
pelled, as it were, to pay homage to that Virtue, from which she vainly 
endeavoured to withdraw the worship of mankind. 


2.—Of Intellectual Happiness. 


I proceed now, to the happiness of which we are intellectually sus- 
ceptible. | i 

That pleasure does attend the sublime operations of intellect in the 
discovery of truth, or the splendid creations of fancy, or the various 
arts to which science and imagination are subservient, every one I pre- 
sume, will readily admit, to whom these operations are familiar. But 
the great masters in science and art are few, and the pleasure which 
they feel in their noblest inventions, therefore, would be but a slight 
element in the sum of human happiness. The joy, however, is not 
confined to the preductive functions, which have the pride of contem- 
plating these great results as their own. _It exists to all who have the 
humbler capacity of contemplating them merely as results of human 
genius. It is delightful to learn, though another may have been the 
discoverer; and perhaps the pleasure which a mind truly ardent for 
knowledge, feels in those early years, in which the new world of sci- 
ence is opened, as it were, to its view, and every step, and almost every 
glance, affords some new accession of admiration and power, may not 
be surpassed even by the pleasure which it is afterwards to feel, when 
it is not to be the receiver of the wisdom of others, but itself the enlight- 
ener of the wise. 

The peculiar and most prominent advantage of the intellectual 
pleasures, however, in relation to general happiness, regards as much 
what they prevent, as what they afford. One of the most valuable arts 
of happiness, to those who are not privileged, if 1 may so express it, 
with the necessity of labour, is to know how to prepare resources that 
may be readily at hand, in the dreary hours that are without employ- 
ment of any other kind. It is not always in the power of the idler to 
command the company of other idlers, with whom he may busy him- 
self in labouring to forget that he is not busy ; and, delightful as it may 
be for a while, it is but a weary occupation after all, to walk along the 
pavementor the field, and to count faces, or trees, for the pleasure of be- 
ing a little more and but a-very little more active, than if the same time 
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had been spent on the same quiet seat, with folded arms, and drowsy 
eyelids, that have the dullness of beginning slumber, without its repose. 
In bad weather, and slight indisposition, when even these feeble re- 
sources are lost, the heavy burthen of a day is still more imsupportable 
to him who has nothing on which to lean, that may aid him in suppott- 
ing it,—and who, when an hour is at last past off, still sees other hours 
hanging over him, that are to weigh him down as wearily and heavily. 
‘In such circumstances, how much does he add to happiness, who can 
give the mind a resource, thatis ready at its very call, in almost all the 
circumstances in which it can be placed ; and such a resource does the 
power of deriving pleasure from a book afford. ‘The consolation which 
this yields, is indeed next in value to the consolation of virtue itself. 
It would not be easy to form a conception adequate to the amount 
of positive pleasure enjoyed, and still more, of positive pain pre- 
vented, which, in civilized life, is due to works that are, perhaps, 
of no value, but as they serve this temporary purpose of filling up the 
vacuities of empty days, or empty hours even of days, that in part, are 
occupied. 

‘¢ What happiness,” says Seneca, “and how beautiful an old age 
awaits him, who has betaken himself to the communion of those great 
minds,—who has constantly with him those, with whom he may de- 
liberate on every thing which concerns him, whom he may con- 
sult daily as to his own moral progress, and hear truth from them with- 
out contumely, praise without adulation,—to whose very similitude, by 
this intercourse, he may learn at last to form even his own feebler na- 
ture. We are often in the habit of complaining that our parents, and all 
the circumstances of our birth, are not,of our choice, but of our for- 
tune. We have it in our power, however, to be born as we please in 
this second birth of genius. Of the illustrious minds that have preced- 
ed us, we have only todetermine to whom we wish to be allied; 
and we are already adopted, not into the inheritance of his mere 
name, but to the nobler inheritance of every thing which he pos- 


sessed.” | 

Such, in importance, is the intellectual happiness, considered merely 
as happiness, and such, consequently, the practical duty of cultivating it. 
Still more important, however, is the happiness of which we are suscep- 
tible as moral beings. : 
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3.—Of Moral Happiness. 


This moral happiness may be considered, practically, in two lights, 
—as relating to things, and as relating to persons ;—to the objects of 
our covetous desires of every sort—and to the living objects of our af- 
fections of love and hate, in all their varieties. | | 

With respect to the former of these divisions, in the competition of 
the many objects that may attract us, a most important practical rule 
for happiness, is to give our chief consideration, so as to produce, indi- 
rectly, a corresponding tendency of desire to the advantages of those 
objects which are attended with least risk of disappointment,—and_at- 
tended too, with fewest entanglements of necessary obsequiousness to 
the powerful, and enmities of competitors that, even though our pur- 
suit should be ultimately successful, may disturb our peace, almost as 
much as if we had wholly failed. It is most important, then, for our 
general happiness, to have*associated the notion of happiness itself, with 
objects that are of easy attainment, and that depend more upon our- 
selves than on the accidents of fortune. If it is not easy for him 
who has many wishes, to be tranquil, it must be still less easy for him 
to be happy, who has many disappointments ; and the ambitious man 
must be fortunate, indeed, who has not frequently such disappointments 
to encounter. Did we know nothing more of any two individuals of 
moderate fortune, than that they had associated the image of supreme 
felicity, the one with the enjoyments of benevolence, and literature, and 
domestic tranquillity,—and the other with the acquisition of all the tu- 
multuous grandeur of elevated place,—could we hesitate for a moment, 
to predict, to whose lot the greater sum of pleasure would fall, and the 
less of miserable solicitude ? ‘‘ How, indeed, can he be happy,” to 
borrow the language of one who had many opportunities of witnessing 
that ambition which he so well described—“ how can he be happy, who 
is ever weary of homage received, and who sets a value on nothing but 
what is refused tohim? He can enjoy nothing—not his glory, for it 
seems to him obscure—not his station, for he thinks only of mounting to 
some greater height—not even his very repose, for he is wretched in 
proportion as he is obliged to be tranquil.” | | 

It would be well, indeed, for those who have the misfortune of think- 
ing that happiness is only another name for the possession of wealth 
and power, if they could trace the whole series of feelings, that have 
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constituted the life of far the greater number of the wealthy, and the 
powerful. 

Of kindred character with moderation in our wishes, which regards 
the future only, is the habit of considering the cheerful rather ahi the 
gloomy appearances of things,—which allows so much delight to be 
felt in things possessed, as scarcely to afford room for that discontent 
with the present, in which the greater number of our wishes of the fu- 
ture, and especially of those aimless and capricious wishes which it is 
most difficult to satisfy, have their origin. How many are there, who, 
surrounded with all the means of enjoyment, make to themselves a sad 
occupation of extracting misery from happiness itself; and who labour 
to be wretched, as if for no other purpose, than to show the insufficien- 
cy of fortune to confer what it seems to promise. Good and evil are 
so mingled together in this system of things, that there is scarcely any 
event so productive of evil, as not to have some good mixed with it 
direct or indirect ; and scarcely any so good, as not to be attended with 
some proportion of evil, or, at least, of what seems to us for the time to 
be evil. As we dwell more on one or on the other, we do not indeed 
alter the real nature of things, but we render them in their relation to 
us, very nearly the same, as if their nature were really altered. If we 
look on them with a gloomy eye, all are gloomy. But there is a source 
of light within us,—an everlasting sunshine which we can throw on 
every thing around, till it reflect on us what has beamed from our own: 
serene heart; like that great lumimary which, ever moving through a 
world of darkness, is still on every side, surrounded with the radiance 
which flows from itself; and cannot appear without converting night into 

the cheerfulness of day. | 
One other practical rule with respect to our wishes, it is of still great- 
er importance to render familiar to us,—that, in estimating the differ- 
ent objects which we obtain, and those which we see obtained by others, 
we should accustom ourselves to consider, not merely what each has 
acquired, but what has been given by each in purchase of it,—the time, 
the labour, the comfort, perhaps the virtue,—and that we do not re- 
pine, therefore, when objects which we should have wished to acquire, 
are possessed by those who in the great barter of happiness, or what 
seems to be happiness, have paid for them. more than we should have 
consented to pay. All which we wish to attain in life, is so truly a 
matter of purchase, that I know no view so powerful as this for pre- 
venting discontent in occasional failure, and I cannot urge it more for- 
cibly, than has been done by one of the first female writers of the age, 
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ina very eloquent moral Essay against Inconsistency in our Expecta- 
tions. From this Essay of Mrs. Barbauld, which is confessedly found- 
ed in its great argument, on a very striking paragraph of Epictetus, I 
quote a few passages: 

‘We should consider this world as a great mart of commerce, 
where fortune exposes to our view various commodities, riches, ease, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a 
settled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, are so much ready 
money which we are to lay out to the best advantage. Examine, com- 
pare, choose, reject; but stand to your own judgment; and do not, 
like children, when you have purchased one thing, repine that you do 
not possess another which you did not purchase. Such is the 
force of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous exertion of 
our faculties, directed to one end, will generally insure success. Would 
you, for instance, be rich? Do you think that single point worth the 
sacrificing every thing else to? You may then be rich. Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and patient dili- 
gence, and attention to the minutest articles of expense and profit. But 
you must give up the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free 
unsuspicious temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must be a 
coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of mor- 
als which you brought with you from the schools, must be considerably 
lowered, and mixed with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly- 
minded prudence. You must learn to do hard if not unjust things; 
and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is 
necessary for you to get rid of them as fast as possible. You must shut 
your heart against the Muses, and be content to feed your understand- 
ing with plain household truths. In short, you must not attempt to en- 
large your ideas, or polish your taste or refine your sentiments ; but 
must keep on in one beaten tract, without turning aside either to the 
right hand or to the left. ‘ But I cannot submit to drudgery like this— 
I feel a spirit above it.’ "Tis well: be above it then ; only do not re- 
pine that you are not rich. 

‘Is knowledge the pearl of price? That too may be purchased— 
by steady application, and long solitary hours of study and reflection. 
Bestow these, and you shall be wise. ‘ But (says the man of letters) 
what a hardship is it that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot construe 
the motto of the arms on his coach, shall raise a fortune and make a 
figure, while I have little more than the common conveniences of life.’ 
Ettibi magna satis! Was it in order to raise a fortune that you con- 
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sumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement’ Was it 
to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the 
sweetness from the Greek and Roman sprng? You have then mis- 
taken your path, and ill employed your industry. ‘ What reward have 
I then for all my labours?’ What reward! <A large comprehensive 
soul, well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices ; 
able to comprehend and interpret the works of man—of God. A rich, 
flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of enter- 
tainment and reflection. A perpetual spring of fresh ideas; and the 
conscious dignity of superior intelligence. Good heaven! and what 
reward can you ask besides ? 

‘¢¢ But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Providence, 
that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, should have amassed 
wealth enough to buy half a nation?’ Not in the least. He made 
himself a mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, his liberty for it; and will you envy him his 
bargain? Will you hang your head and blush in his presence because 
he outshines you in equipage and show? Lift up your brow with a 
noble confidence, and say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true 5 
but it is because I have not sought, because I have not desired them 5 
it is because I possess something better. I have chosen my lot, | am 
content and satisfied. 

‘You are a modest man—You love quiet and independence, and 
have a delicacy and reserve m your temper, which renders it impossible 
for you to elbow your way in the world, and be the herald of your own 
merits. Be content then with a modest retirement, with the esteem of 
_ your intimate friends, with the praises of a blameless heart, and a deli- 
cate and ingenuous spirit ; but resign the splendid distinctions of the 
world to those who can better scramble for them. 

‘¢'The man whose tender sensibility of conscience, and strict regard 
to the rules of morality make him scrupulous and fearful of offending, 
is often heard to complain of the disadvantages he lies under in every 
path of honour and profit. ‘Could I but get over some nice points, 
and conform to the practice and opinion of those about me, I might 
stand as fair a chance as others for dignities and preferment.’ And 
why can you not! ? What hinders you from discarding this troublesome 
scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievously in your way? [fit be 
a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the very core, that 
does not shrink from the keenest inspection; inward freedom from re- ’ 
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morse and perturbation ; unsullied whiteness and simplicity of manners ; 
a genuine integrity 


Pure in the last recesses of the mind ; 


if you think these advantages an inadequate recompense for what you 
resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a slave-merchant, a 
parasite, or—what you please.” * 

With respect to the living objects of our affections, whom we volun- 
tarily add to those with whom nature has peculiarly connected us, the 
most important, though the most obvious of all practical rules is, to 
consider well in every instance, what it is which we are about to love 
or hate—that we may not love, with any peculiar friendship, what it 
may be dangerous to our virtue to love; or, if not dangerous to our 
virtue, at least dangerous to our peace, from the vices or follies, which 
all our care may be vain to remedy, and of which much of the misery 
and disgrace cannot fail to overflow upon us. In the emotions of an 
opposite kind, before we consent to submit our happiness to that dis- 
quietude, which we must endure as often as we feel hatred, or anger, 
or lasting indignation of any sort,—it is in like manner, necessary to 
pause and consider whether it may not have been still possible for us 
to have been deceived, as to those supposed facts which appear to us 
to justify our malevolent feelings. We must not imagine, as they who 
err in this respect are very apt to imagine, that too quick a wrath is 
justified by the avowal that our temper is passionate ; for it is the inat- 
tention to this very quickness of feeling resentment, which a passionate 
disposition denotes, that constitutes the chief moral evil of such 
exacerbations of unmerited anger, that are converted into a passion- 
ate habit by the inattention only. Our duties arise often from our 
dangers, and increase with our dangers. ‘The adulterer does not think 
of justifying himself by the confession of the violence of his adulterous 
desires: the liveliness of feelings which he knows to be unworthy of 
him, as they show him the greater peril to which his virtue is exposed, 
should render him more eager to strive to repress them ; and he who 
feels himself most readily irritable, instead of regarding his irritability 
as an excuse, should, in like manner, look upon it only as an addition- 
al reason to avoid, most sedulously, every occasion of anger, and to 
consider the first shght beginning emotion, therefore, as a warning to be- 
ware. 


* Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, by John Aikin, M. D. and Anna Letitia 
Barbauld. 3d Edit. pp. 62—69. Lond. 1792.—Works of Mrs. Barbauld, 
vol. II. pp. 109—118. Cambridge, 1826. 
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Ihave already spoken of the advantage of looking to the bright 
sides of things ; and it is not of less advantage, to have acquired the 
habit of looking to the bright sides of persons. In our just resentment 
against a few, we are not to lose our admiration and love of the whole 
human race. We may have been deceived ; but it does not, therefore, 
follow that all around us are deceivers. How much happiness does he - 
lose who is ever on the watch for injustice, and to whom the very un- 
suspecting confidence of friendship itself, is only something that will re- 
quire a more careful and vigilant scrutiny. 


Farewell to Virtue’s peaceful times ! 

Soon will you stoop to act the crimes, 
Which thus you stoop to fear. 

Guilt follows guilt; and when the train, 

Begins with wrongs of such a stain, 
What horrors form the rear. 


Thron’d in the sun’s descending car, 

What power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind ? 

What genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God, in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind ? 


O thou, whate’er thy awful name! 
Whose wisdom our untoward frame, 
With social love restrains, 
Thou who by fair affection’s ties, 
Giv’st us to double all our joys, 
And half disarm our pains! 


Let universal candour still, 
‘Clear as yon heaven-reflecting rill, 
Preserve my open mind; 
Nor this nor that man’s crooked ways, 
One sordid doubt within me raise, 
To injure human kind. 


On the general happiness which virtue, considered as one great plan 
of conduct, tends to afford, it would be idle to add any remarks, after 
the full discussions of the whole doctrine of virtue with which we were 
so long occupied. Where it is, there is no need of effort to appear hap- 
py ; and where it isnot, the effort will be vain. Nothing, indeed, can 
be juster than the Shae of Rousseau, that “ it is far easier to be 
happy than to appear so.” What inexhaustible sources of delight are 
there in all those ready suggestions, which constitute the remembrances 
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of a life well-spent,—when there is not a familiar place or person, 
that does not recall to us the happiness which attended some deed of 
virtue, or at least some benevolent wish! ‘‘ ‘The true secret of happi- 
ness,” says Fontenelle, “is to be well with our own mind. The vexa- 
tions which we must expect to happen to us from without, will often 
throw us back upon ourselves ;—it is good to have there an agreeable 


retreat.” 


4.—Of Religious Happiness. 


The delights of virtue, of course, lead me to those delights of reli- 
gion with which they are so intimately connected. Even these, too, are 
to a certain extent, subjects of practical deliberation. We must, if we 
value our happiness, be careful in determining what it is which we de- 
nominate religron, that we may not extend its supposed duties to usages 
inconsistent with our tranquillity ; and still more, that we may not form 
to ourselves unworthy notions of Him on whom we consider our whole 
happiness to depend. It is not enough to believe in God, as an irre- 
sistible Power that presides over the universe; for this a malignant 
Demon might be; it is necessary, for our devout happiness, that we 
should believe in Him as that pure and gracious Being who is the en- 
courager of our virtues, and the comforter of our sorrows. 


“ Quantum religio potuit suadere malorum,” 


exclaims the Epicurean poet, in thinking of the evils which superstition, 
characterized by that malignant name, had produced ;—and where a 
fierce or gloomy superstition has usurped the influence, which religion 
graciously exercises only for purposes of benevolence to man,—whom 
she makes happy with a present enjoyment, by the very expression of 
devout gratitude for happiness already enjoyed,—it would not be easy to 
estimate the amount of positive misery, which must result from the 
mere contemplation of a tyrant in the heavens, and of a creation sub- 
ject to his cruelty and caprice. It is a practical duty then, in relation 
to.our own happiness, to trace assiduously, the divine manifestations 
of goodness in the universe, that we may know with more delightful 
confidence, the benevolence which we adore. It is our duty, in like 
manner, to study the manifestations of his wisdom in the regular ar- 
rangement of the laws of the universe, that we may not ignorantly 
tremble at superstitious imaginary influences, which we may almost op- 
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pose to his divine power. How often have we occasion to observe in 
individuals, who think that they are believers and worshippers of one 
omnipotent God, a species of minor superstition, which does not, indeed, 
like the more gigantic species, destroy happmess at once, but which, in 
those who are unfortunately subject to it, is almost incessantly making 
some slight attack on happiness, and is thus as destructive of tran- 
quillity as it is dishonourable to the religion that is professed. ‘There is 
scarcely any thing, however insignificant and contemptible, which su- 
-perstition has not converted into an oracle. Spectres, and dreams, 
and omens of every kind, have made cowards even of the bravest men ; 
and though we no longer stop an expedition, or suspend an important 
debate, at the perking of a chicken, or the flight of a crow, the great 
multitude, even in nations the most civilized, are still under the influ- 
ence of imaginary terrors that scarcely can be said to be less absurd. 
Of how much sorrow might the same account be given, as that which 
Gay ascribes to the farmer’s wife : 
_ Alas! you know the cause too well, 
The salt is spilt :—to me it fell! © 
Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday too; the day I dread 
Would I were safe at home in bed! 
Last night—I vow to heaven ’tis true— 
Bounce, from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next post some fatal news shall tell ; 
God send my Cornish friends be well ! * 


The difficulty of distinguishing casual successions of events, from the 
_ unvarying sequences of causation, gives unfortunately, to the ignorant, 

too much room for such disquieting associations, which nothing but 
juster views of philosophy can be expected to prevent or dissipate.— 
The cultivation of sound opinions in science, is thus, in more senses 
than one, the cultivation of happiness. : 

When religion is truly free from all superstition, there can be no 
question that the delights which it affords, are the noblest of which our 
nature is capable. It surrounds us with every thing which it is delight- 
ful to contemplate,—with all those gracious qualities, that even in the 
far less degrees of excellence in which they can be faintly shadowed by 
the humble nature of man, constitute whatever we love and venerate in 
the noblest of our race. We cannot be surrounded, indeed, at every 
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moment by patriots and sages,—by the human enlightenérs and 
blessers of the world, for our own existence is limited to a small 
portion of that globe, and a few hours of those ages, which they suc- 
cessively enlightened and blessed ,—but we can be surrounded, and are 
every moment surrounded, by a wisdom and goodness that transcend 
far more whatever patriots and sages could exhibit to us, than these 
transcended the meanest of the multitude, whom their generous efforts 
were scarcely able to elevate to the rankofmen. If we but open our 
heart to the benevolence that is shining on it,—as we open our eyes to 
the colours with which the earth is embellished, we have nature con- 
stantly before us,—and the God of nature, whose goodness is every 
where, like the unfading sunshine of the world. 

When other joys are present, indeed, the pleasures of religion, it may 
be thought, are superfluous. We are happy ; and happiness may suf- 
fice. Yet he knows little of the grateful influence of devotion, who has 
never felt it as a heightener of pleasure as well as a comforter of grief. 
“O speak the joy,”—says Thomson, after describing a scene of pa- 
rental and conjugal happiness : 

O speak the joy, ye whom the sudden tear 


Surprises often, while you look around, 
And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss.* 


The tear which thus arises, is a tear of gratitude to him who has given 
the happiness, which the parental heart is at once sharing and pro- 
ducing,—the over-flowing tenderness of one who feels in the enjoyment 
of that very moment, that the power which blesses him, will be the 
blesser too, in after-life, of those whom he loves. 

It is in hours of affliction, however, it will be admitted, that the in- 
fluence is most beneficial,—but how glorious a character is it of reli- 
gion, that it is thus most powerful, when its influence is most needed, 
and when it, and the virtues which it has fostered, are the only influ- 
ences that do not desert the miserable, and the only influences that 
--eanrelieve. Religion is most powerful in affliction. It is powerful, 
because it shows that even affliction itself can make man nobler than 

he was; and that there is a gracious eye which marks the conflict, and - 
_is ever ready to smile with more than approbation on the victor. To 
the indigent, to the oppressed, to the diseased, while life has still a sin- 
gle sorrow to be borne, it flings on the short twilight, a portion of the 
splendour of that immortality into which it is almost dawning; and 


* Seasons,—conclusion of Spring. 
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when life’ is elusne it is itself the rt joy of that ae which 
begins. ‘i 

The devout enjoyments of a grateful and confiding hort, When are 
truly the noblest enjoyments of which that heart is capable,—not more 
from the purity, and viene and permanence of the direct pleasures 
themselves, than from the influence which they diffuse on every other 
pleasure, and on every pain of life. | When we have accustomed our 
minds to the frequent contemplation of His perfection, who in requiring 
of virtue the little temporary sacrifices which it may be called to make 
to duty, has not abandoned the virtue which he is training, by such vol- 
untary sacrifices, for excellence, to which every thing that can be sac- 
rificed on earth is comparatively insignificant,—it is then that we learn 
to enjoy with a delight which no others can feel, and to suffer almost as 
others enjoy,—that even the aspect of nature itself appears doubly 
beautiful in our eyes, and that every thing which it presents becomes, 
in one sense of the word, our own, as the work of our God, and the 
dwelling of those whom we love. 


THE END. 
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